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**The  ruins  of  an  older  world  are  visible  in  the  present  structure 
of  our  planet ;  and  the  strata  which  now  compose  our  continents 
have  been  once  beneath  the  sea,  and  were  formed  out  of  the  waste 
of  pre-existing  continents.  The  same  forces  are  still  destroying, 
by  chemical  decomposition  or  mechanical  violence,  even  the  hard- 
est rocks,  and  transporting  the  materials  to  the  sea,  where  they 
are  spread  out,  and  form  strata  analogous  to  those  of  more  ancient 
date.''  —  HuTTON. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

In  the  work  here  presented  the  writer  has  endeavored  to 
bring  together  in  systematic  form  the  results  of  several  years' 
study  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  rock  degeneration 
and  soil  formation.  Although  beginning  with  a  discussion 
of  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals,  the  work  must  be  con- 
sidered in  no  sense  a  petrology  as  this  word  is  commonly 
used.  What  is  here  given  relative  to  the  origin,  structure, 
and  composition  of  rock  masses  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
introduction  to  the  chapters  on  rock-weathering.  The  por- 
tion dealing  with  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  result- 
ant materials  is  an  essential  corollary  to  these  same  chapters. 

It  is  believed  that  no  apology  is  necessary  even  in  this  day 
of  many  books  for  bringing  out  the  present  work.  The  origin, 
structure,  and  mineral  composition  of  rocks,  particularly  the 
eruptive  varieties,  are  matters  which  have  of  late  received  much 
attention.  In  fact,  it  is  to  these  rocks  that  the  petrologists 
have  devoted  their  best  efiforts.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
microscope  into  petrographic  work,  there  has,  however,  been 
very  little  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  rocks  in  a  weathered 
condition.  The  chemists  have  made  analyses,  but  have  disre- 
garded the  physical  and  mineralogical  nature  of  the  material 
analyzed.  Other  workers  have  studied  the  physical  properties 
of  rocks  decayed,  —  in  the  form  of  soils,  —  but  have  in  their 
turn  disregarded  their  mineral  and  chemical  nature.  The 
writer  has  aimed  to  bring  together  here  such  results  obtained 
by  these  workers  in  divers  fields  as  it  is  believed  will  be  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The  state  of  comminu- 
tion reached  by  rocks  during  the  processes  of  long-continued, 
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secular  decay,  and  the  amount  of  leaching  such  have  under- 
gone, are  certainly  of  as  much  practical  interest  to  the  agri- 
culturist as  of  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist. 

To  the  one,  these  residues  are  essential  to  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  man  through  furnishing  the  soils  from  whence  is 
derived  directly  and  indirectly  the  food  for  life's  sustenance  ; 
to  the  other  they  are  but  transitory  phases  in  the  earth's  his- 
tory, representing  the  materials  from  which,  through  a  process 
of  fractional  separation  by  running  waters,  have  been  made 
up  the  thousands  of  feet  of  secondary  rocks  which  to-day 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface. 

The  very  general  scheme  of  classification  adopted  in  the 
treatment  of  the  unconsolidated  clastic  materials  may  at  first 
seem  disappointing.  It  has,  however,  been  the  writer's  special 
aim  to  introduce  into  this  preliminary  volume  as  few  new  terms 
as  possible,  using  only  those  which  through  years  of  service 
have  become  a  part  of  our  language.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  in  his  desire  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion  such  as  might 
arise  through  putting  forward  a  purely  tentative  classification 
he  has  been  overcautious. 

It  is  possible,  further,  that  in  numerous  instances  it  may 
appear  that  too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  single  analyses, 
particularly  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  character  of 
decomposed  material.  Regarding  this  it  can  only  be  said  that 
in  those  instances  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  the 
materials  were  not  merely  collected  by  the  author  himself,  but 
that  he  made  his  own  chemical  analyses  and  microscopic  deter- 
minations as  well.  It  is  believed  that  the  fresh  and  residual 
materials  examined  are  in  each  instance  as  truly  representative 
of  the  same  rock  mass,  as  would  be  samples  of  fresh  rock  col- 
lected equal  distances  apart.  In  all  cases  special  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  material  concerning  the  lithological  identity 
of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  residuary  matter  was  collected  from  positions  immediately 

'erlying  the  still  unaltered  rock.     Where  such  a  procedure 
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was  impossible,  especial  care  was  exercised  to  obtain  only  such 
as  was  originally  of  the  same  lithological  nature  as  the  fresh 
rock,  and  which  had  suffered  no  contamination  from  extrane- 
ous sources.  The  fact  that  stratified  rocks  are  likely  to  vary 
so  greatly  within  short  distances,  and  hence  that  a  residual  clay 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  represent  the  residue  from  rocks  of 
the  same  nature  immediately  underlying,  will  serve  to  explain 
in  part  the  author's  limiting  himself  so  largely  to  a  discussion 
of  massive  eruptive  materials.  That  so  little  use  has  been 
made  of  other  analyses,  made  in  greater  detail  or  by  those  more 
skilled  in  analytical  methods,  is  due  to  a  lack  of  satisfactory 
information  relative  to  the  mutual  association  of  the  fresh  and 
decomposed  materials  and  the  mineralogical  and  physical  nature 
of  the  residual  product. 

As  will  be  readily  perceived  by  those  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  general  literature,  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America  have  been  drawn  upon  to  furnish 
materials  for  illustration.  The  writer  is  under  special  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  Milton  Whitney  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  many  of  the  mechanical  analyses  given,  and  to  Mr. 
L.  H.  Merrill  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  for  nimierous 
criticisms  and  suggestions. 

To  the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode  he  is  indebted  for  permis- 
sion to  utilize  photographs  and  specimens  forming  a  part  of 
the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  and  also  for  electro- 
types of  sundry  plates  and  figures  in  its  publications. 

GEORGE   P.   MERRILL. 
U.  S.  National  Mussusf ,  January,  1897. 
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PART   I 

THE  CONSTITUENTS,  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES,  AND  MODE  OP  OCCURRENCE  OF 
ROCKS 

I.    INTRODUCTORY 

A  ROCK  is  a  mineral  aggregate ;  more  than  this,  it  is  an 
essential  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  a  geological  body  occu- 
pying a  more  or  less  well-defined  position  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  either  in  the  form  of  stratified  beds,  eruptive  masses, 
sheets  or  dikes,  or  in  that  of  veins  and  other  chemical  deposits 
of  comparatively  little  importance  as  regards  size  and  extent. 
In  giving  this  definition,  origin,  chemical  composition,  and  state 
of  aggregation  of  the  individual  particles  are  for  the  time 
ignored.  From  a  strictly  geological  standpoint,  the  beds  of 
loose  sand,  and  even  the  water  of  the  ocean  itself,  may  be 
considered  as  rocks,  and  either,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
may  undergo  a  process  of  induration  such  as  shall  be  produc- 
tive of  the  condition  of  solidity  commonly  ascribed  to  rocks 
by  the  popular  mind. 

In  ever-varying  conditions  as  regards  compactness,  color, 
texture,  and  structure,  rocks  form  the  entire  mass  of  the  globe 
so  far  as  it  is  as  yet  made  known  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a 
scarcely  appreciable  proportion  of  organic  matter.  It  is  rock 
which  forms  the  substance  of  mountain  ranges  and  the  vast 
stretches  of  valley  and  plain.  It  is  from  the  rocks  that  we 
gain  our  food,  our  fuel,  and  the  supplies  of  metal  which  are 
seemingly  so  essential  to  our  well-being;    we  cannot  ignore 
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them,  even  if  we  would.     We  borrow  from   the  rocks  that 
which  is  essential  to  our  life  to-day,  but  when  that  brief  day 
is  ended  return  it  once  more,  with  neither  loss  nor  gain,  to  its 
-  original  source. 

Those  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  which  are  available  for 
study  comprise  at  best  but  a  few  thousand  vertical  feet,  though 
from  the  fact  that  the  stratified  rocks  have  been  so  extensively 
thrown  out  of  their  original,  horizontal  position,  and  again 
eroded,  we  are  enabled  to  measure  their  thickness,  and  may 
hence  claim  to  know  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  the 
character  of  the  material  forming  this  crust  down  to  a  depth 
of  perhaps  twenty  miles.  ^  Throughout  all  this  vast  thickness, 
comprising  millions  upon  millions  of  cubic  feet,  in  weight  far 
beyond  all  comprehension,  we  find  a  constant  recurrence  of 
materials  alike  in  composition  and  similarity  in  origin  to  those 
upon  the  immediate  surface.  There  is  at  times,  as  noted  later, 
a  difiEerence  in  structure  due  to  metamorphism,  between  the 
older,  deeper  lying  portions  and  those  more  recent,  but  the 
ultimate  composition  is  essentially  the  same,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge thus  far  gained  points  to  a  wonderful  unity  in  nature's 
methods,  and  shows  with  seeming  conclusiveness  that  the  geo- 
logical agencies  of  the  past,  the  methods  by  which  rocks  were 
made  and  again  destroyed,  difiEered  in  no  essential  particular 
from  those  in  progress  to-day.  What  these  processes  were, 
how  they  operated,  and  with  what  results,  it  shall  be  our  aim 
to  here  set  forth. 

Among  the  many  interesting,  and  at  first  thought  seemingly 
unaccountable,  things  we  shall  encounter  in  the  progress  of 
our  work,  not  the  least  is  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  natural  objects  are  more  or  less  out  of  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  Throughout  life  every  organic  being  is  in  a 
constant  struggle  with  the  elements  to  preserve  that  life,  fulfil 
all  its  functions,  and  gratify  its  natural  desires.  No  sooner 
does  life  depart  than  decomposition  and  disintegration  ensue. 
As  with  organic  beings,  so  with  inorganic  substances.  Every 
mass  of  rock  pushed  up  by  the  faulting  and  folding  of  the 
earth's  crust,  exposed  by  denudation,  or  erupted  as  molten 
matter  from  the  earth's  interior,  finds  almost  at  once  that  its 
various  elements,  in  their  existing  combinations,  are  not  in  har- 

^  The  total  mean  depth  of  the  fossiliferoiis  formations  of  Europe  as  stated  by 
Geikie  (Text-book  of  Geology,  p.  676)  has  been  set  down  as  75,000  feet. 
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mony  with  their  environment.  The  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold,  the  chemical  action  of  atmospheres  and  acidulated  rains, 
combine  their  forces ;  a  breaking  up  ensues,  to  be  succeeded 
by  new  combinations  and  perhaps  reconsolidations  more  in 
keeping  with  the  then  existing  circumstances.  An  intermedi- 
ate product  in  all  this  endless  cycle  of  change,  of  disintegration 
and  recombination,  is  a  comparatively  thin,  superficial  mantle 
of  loose  debris,  which,  mixed  with  more  or  less  organic  matter, 
nearly  everywhere  covers  the  land,  and  by  its  combined  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  properties  furnishes  food  and  foothold  for 
myriads  of  plants,  and  hence,  indirectly,  sustenance  for  man  and 
beast  as  well.  In  brief,  what  is  commonly  known  as  soil  is  but 
disintegrated  and  more  or  less  decomposed  rock  material,  inter- 
mingled, perhaps,  with  organic  matter  from  plant  decay.  Such 
being  the  case,  a  study  of  the  processes  of  rock  weathering  and 
the  transportation,  deposition,  and  physical  properties  of  the 
resultant  debris,  is  but  a  study  of  the  origin  of  soils  on  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  basis,  and  soils  themselves 
may  jiistly  be  regarded  as  secondary  rocks  in  a  state  of  in- 
complete consolidation.  Their  study  belongs,  therefore,  as 
legitimately  to  the  realm  of  geology  as  does  that  of  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  rock  formation  or  other  phases  of  the  earth's 
history. 

Accepting  the  above,  we  will  begin  our  studies  by  a  consid- 
eration of  (1)  the  elements  which  in  their  single  or  combined 
state  make  up  the  minerals ;  (2)  the  minerals  which  make  up 
the  rocks ;  (3)  the  rocks  themselves,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  mineralogical  and  chemical  natures ;  (4)  the  breaking 
down  or  degeneration  of  rocks  through  processes  in  part  chemi- 
cal and  in  part  mechanical ;  and  (5)  the  result  of  this  clasmatic 
process  as  manifested  in  the  production  of  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
and  incidental  soil.  There  are  other  points  which  will  be 
touched  upon  more  briefly,  in  order  to  make  our  work  system- 
atic, as  the  action  of  wind  and  water  in  assorting  and  redeposit- 
ing  rock  debris  and  tending  to  reduce  the  land  surface  to  one 
general  level. 


II.    THE   CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  CONSTITUTING 

ROCKS 

Although  there  are  69  elements  now  known,  but  16  occur  in 
any  abundance  or  form  more  than  an  extremely  small  proportion 
of  the  material  of  the  earth's  crust.  Indeed,  of  this  number 
probably  fully  one-half,  taken  collectively,  will  not  constitute 
more  than  4  or  5%  of  the  earth's  crust  so  far  as  known.  These 
16,  arranged  according  to  their  chemical  properties  and  order 
of  their  abundance,  are  as  follows :  oxygen,  silicon,  carbon, 
sulphur,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  fluorine,  aluminum, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  iron,  manganese,  and 
barium.  The  eight  more  important,  with  their  approximate 
percentage  amounts  as  given  by  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,^  are 
as  below :  — 

Oxygen 44.0  to  48.7% 

SUicon 22.8  to  86iJ 

Aluminum 0.9  to    6.1 

Iron 9.9  to    2.4 

Calcium 6.6  to    0.9 

Magnesium 2.7  to    0.1 

Sodium 2.4  to    2.6 

Potassium 1.7  to    8.1 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined,  however,  that  these 
elements  exist  for  the  most  part  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state: 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  majority  of  cases  so  great  is  their  affinity 
for  one  another  that  it  is  only  momentarily,  or  under  abnormal 
conditions,  that  they  are  met  with  at  all  in  this  elementary 
form.  Those  elements  which  are  most  common  in  the  free 
state,  though  even  these  occur  more  commonly  combined  with 
others,  are,  (1)  the  gas  oxygen,  and  (2)  the  solids,  carbon,  sul- 
phur, and,  more  rarely,  iron.  Still  more  rarely,  and  under  such 
abnormal  conditions,  as  exist  during  volcanic  eruptions,  are  found 
the  free  gases,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine.  The  gas  nitro- 
gen, although  so  abundant  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere, 

1  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Vol.  I,  p.  55, 1878. 
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is,  as  a  primary  constatuent  of  the  earth's  crust,  almost  wholly 
unknown,  and  needs  no  consideration  at  this  stage  of  our 
work, 

Oxygen,  aa  is  well  known,  is  the  active,  even  the  aggressive, 
principle  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  one- 
fifth  by  balk.  Combined  with  otlier  elements,  it  is,  however, 
of  vastly  greater  geological  impoi-tance,  being  estimated,  as 
noted  above,  to  constitute  from  44  to  48.7%  of  the  entire  mass 
of  the  earth's  crust ;  that  is  to  say,  could  the  earth's  crust  be 
once  more  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  the  oxygen  thus 
liberated  would  be  found  very  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other 
elements  taken  together.  The  simpler  forms  of  oxygen  com- 
pounds are  known  as  oxides,  and  of  these  the  oxide  of  hydrogen, 
witter  (H3O),  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and,  anomalous  as  it 
may  at  tirst  seem,  is  a  true  mineral  and  to  be  classed  as  an 
anhydrous  oxide  at  that.  Aside  from  being  so  essential  to 
human  life,  oxygen,  as  will  be  noted  later,  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  the  manifold  changes  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  more  superficial  portions  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Silicon.  —  Next  to  oxygen  silicon  is  the  most  abundant  of 
the  earth's  constituents,  though  it  exists  only  in  combination, 
either  as  an  oxide  (SiO,),  or  with  other  elements  to  form 
tilieates.  In  these  two  forms  it  is  the  predominating  con- 
stituent in  all  but  the  calcareous  rocks.  As  silica  (SiOj),  or 
quartz,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  indestructible  of  natural  com- 
pounds, and  hence  is  to  be  found  as  the  prevailing  constituent 
iu  nearly  all  sands  and  soils. 

Alnminiun  is  next  to  oxygen  and  silicon  probably  the  most 
important  element  when  regarded  from  our  present  standpoint. 
It  occurs  mainly  in  combination  with  silicon  and  oxygen,  form- 
ing an  important  series  of  minerals  known  as  aluminous  sili- 
cates. As  a  sesquioxide  it  is  well  known  in  the  minerals 
corundum  and  beauxite. 

IroHf  although  less  abundant  than  either  oxygen  or  silica, 
occupies  a  very  important  place  as  a  rock  constituent,  owing  to 
the  variety  of  compounds  of  which  it  forma  a  part,  as  well  as 
to  the  decided  colors  which  are  characteristic  of  its  oxides  and 
of  the  iron-bearing  silicates.  The  most  conspicuous  forms  of  iron 
on  the  immediate  surface  of  the  earth  are  the  oxides,  but  which 
at  greater  depths,  or  where  the  atmosphere  has  as  yet  exercised 
le«8  inducuce,  give  way  to  carbonates,  sulphides,  and  silicates. 
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Iron,  although  so  common  in  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments, occurs *but  rarely  free,  owing  to  its  affinity  for  oxygen. 
It  is  possible  that  far  below  the  surface,  beyond  the  reach 
of  meteoric  waters  and  atmospheric  air,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
a  metallic  state  much  more  abundantly,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  other  proof  than  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  globe,  in 
its  entirety,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  most  dense  minerals 
which  constitute  its  outer  portion.  The  inference  seems  un- 
avoidable that  at  great  depths  some  of  these  elements  exist 
uncombined,  and  in  a  state  of  greater  molecular  density  than 
at  the  surface. 

Calcium  is  a  very  important  element  of  the  earth's  crust, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  estimated  to  comj>ose 
only  about  one-sixteenth  of  its  mass.  Its  most  conspicuous 
form  of  occurrence  is  in  combination  with  carbon  dioxide, 
forming  the  mineral  calcite  (CaCOg),  or  the  rock  limestone. 
In  this  form  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid,  and  hence  has  become  an  almost  universal  ingredient  of 
all  natural  waters,  whence  it  furnishes  the  lime  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  shells  and  skeletons  of  the  various  tribes  of 
mollusca  and  corals.  In  combination  with  sulphuric  acid, 
calcium  forms  the  rock  gypsum.  It  is  also  an  important  con- 
stituent of  many  silicates. 

Magnesium  is  found  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  as 
carbonate,  forming  thus  an  essential  part  of  the  rock  dolomite. 
The  bitter  taste  of  sea-water  and  some  mineral  waters  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  salts  of  magnesia.  In  combination  with  silica 
as  a  silicate  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  such  rocks  as  serpen- 
tine, soapstone,  and  talc. 

Potassium  combined  with  silica  is  also  an  important  element 
in  many  mineral  silicates,  as  orthoclase,  leucite,  and  nepheline. 
In  smaller  amounts  it  is  found  in  silicates  of  the  mica,  amphi- 
bole,  and  pyroxene  groups.  The  following  table  will  serve  to 
show  the  varying  amounts  of  potash  (KjO)  in  rocks  of  various 
kinds :  — 

Granite 2.6  tx)  6.50% 

Diorite 0.1  to  2A2% 

Basalt 0.058  to  0.50% 

Gabbro 0.00  to  0.93% 

Limestom* 0.19  to  1.22% 

Sandstone 0.00  to  3.. 30 o/q 

Slate  (tissile  argUlite) 0.00  to  3.83% 


As  a  chloride,  potassium  is  invariably  present  in  sea-water, 
aiid  aa  a  nitrate  it  forma  the  rare,  but  valuable  mineral  nitre,  ot 
saltpetre. 

Sodium.  —  The  most  common  and  wide-spread  form  of  the 
rlt-ment  smlium  is  the  compound  with  chlorine  known  as 
sodium  chloride  (NaCl)  or  common  salt.  In  this  form  it  is 
the  most  abundant  of  the  salts  occurring  in  sea-water,  and 
constitutes  also  rock  masses  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions 
int«rstratiiied  with  other  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  Combined 
with  silica,  lime,  and  alumina,  sodium  is  an  important  constitu- 
ent of  the  sotla-lime  feldspars,  and  of  numerous  other  silicate 
miuerals.  In  the  form  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  it  occurs  as 
an  incrustation  on  the  surface,  or  disseminated  throughout  the 
soils  in  poorly  drained  portions  of  arid  countries,  giving  rise  to 
the  so-called  "alkali  soils,"  for  which  such  regions  are  frequently 
noted.  As  a  nitrate,  sodium  occurs  in  the  desert  regions  of 
Chili,  forming  the  soda  nitre  so  valuable  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Manganese  is,  next  to  iron,  the  most  abundant  of  the  heavy 
metals,  occurring  as  oxide,  carbonate,  or  in  combination  with 
two  or  more  other  elements  as  a  silicate. 

Barium  is  found  mainly  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  to 
form  the  mineral  barite  or  heavy  spar.  It  sometimes  occurs 
B£  a  carbonate,  and  more  rarely  as  a  silicate. 

Phosphorus,  although  existing  in  comparatively  insignificant 
proportions,  is  nevertheless  an  irajrortant  element,  though  in 
nature  it  occurs  only  in  combination  with  various  bases,  prin- 
cipally lime,  to  form  phosphates.  In  this  form  it  is  found  in 
the  bones  of  animals,  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  constitutes  the 
esaential  portions  of  the  minerals  apatite  and  phosphorite. 
Though  small  in  proportion,  phosphorus  is  a  very  important 
constituent  of  any  fertile  soils.  Its  chief  source,  in  the  older, 
crystalline  rocks,  is  the  mineral  apatite,  as  noted  later.  As 
found  in  the  secondary  rocks,  as  limestones  and  marls,  it  is 
eWdently  derived  from  animal  remains.  (See  p.  151.)  Analy- 
ses have  shown  that  the  amount  of  phosphorus,  in  the  form  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  (PjOj),  in  rocks  rarely  exceeds  1%,  and 
Qsually  falls  much  lower,  being  most  abundant  in  the  basic 
eruptive  rocks,  as  diorites  and  gabbros,  and  most  lacking  in 
the  siliceous  fragmentals,  as  sandstones  and  slates.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  serve  to  show  the  small  percentages  of  this 
constituent  in  rocks  of  various  kinds:  — 
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Granite 0.07  to    0^6% 

Diorite 0.18  to    1.06% 

Basalt 0.03  to    1.18% 

Limestone 0.06  to  10.00% 

Shale 0.02  to    0.26% 

Sandstone 0.00  to    0.1  % 

Of  the  solid  elements  occurring  free^  or  uncombined,  carbon 
is  by  far  the  more  abundant,  being  found  in  the  forms  known 
as  diamond  and  graphite,  or  when  quite  impure  as  coal.  In 
combination  as  a  dioxide  (COj),  it  forms  the  well-known  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which,  like  oxygen,  is  a  powerful  agent  in 
bringing  about  important  changes  in  the  rocks  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Free  sulphur  occurs  more  rarely,  being  as  a 
rule  a  product  of  volcanic  activity,  or  due  to  the  reduction  of 
the  sulphides  and  sulphates  of  the  metal  with  which  it  more 
commonly  exists  in  combination. 


III.     THE   MINERALS  CONSTITUTING   ROCKS 


A  rock,  as  previously  stated,  is  a  mineral  aggregate.  As  a 
role,  the  number  of  mineral  species  constituting  any  essential 
portion  of  a  rock  is  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four. 
In  common  crystalline  limestones,  the  only  essential  constitu- 
ent is  the  mineral  calcite ;  granite,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
as  a  rule,  composed  of  minerals  of  three  or  four  independent 
species.  As  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  the  mineral  composition 
of  rocks  in  general  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  wide  range  of 
conditions,  under  which  the  commonest  minerals  can  be  formed, 
thus  allowing  their  presence  in  rocks  of  all  classes  and  of  what- 
ever origin.  Thus  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  the  minerals  of  the 
hornblende  or  pyroxene  group,  can  be  formed  in  a  mass  cooling 
from  a  state  of  fusion ;  they  may  be  crystallized  from  solution, 
or  be  formed  from  volatilized  products.  They  are  therefore 
the  commonest  of  minerals  and  rarely  excluded  from  rocks  of 
any  class,  since  there  is  no  process  of  rock  formation  which 
determines  their  absence.  Moreover,  most  of  the  common 
minerals,  like  the  feldspars,  laicas,  hornblendes,  pyroxenes,  and 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  possess  the  capacity  of  adapting  tliem- 
selvea  to  a  very  considerable  range  of  compositions.  In  the 
feldspars,  for  example,  the  alkalies,  lime,  soda,  or  potash  may 
replace  each  other  almost  indefinitely,  and  it  is  now  commonly 
assumed  that  true  species  do  not  exist,  all  being  but  isomorphous 
admixtures  passing  into  one  another  by  all  gradations,  and  the 
names  albite,  oligloclase,  anorthite,  etc.,  are  to  be  used  only  as 
indicating  convenient  stopping  and  starting  points  in  the  series. 
Hornblende  or  pyroxene,  further,  may  be  pure  silicates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  or  iron  and  manganese  may  partially  replace  these 
substances.  Lime  carbonate  may  be  pure,  or  magnesia  may 
replace  the  lime  in  any  proportion.  These  illustrations  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  reason  of  the  great  simplicity  of  rock 
masses  as  regards  their  chief  constituents,  and  that  whatever 
may  be  the  composition  of  a  mass  within  nature's  limits,  and 
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whatever  may  be  the  conditions  of  its  origin,  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  will  be  formed  essentially  of  one  or  more  of  a  half 
a  dozen  minerals  in  some  of  their  varieties. 

But  however  great  the  adaptability  of  these  few  minerals  may 
be,  they  are,  nevertheless,  subject  to  very  definite  laws  of  chemi- 
cal equivalence.  There  are  elements  which  they  cannot  take 
into  their  composition,  and  there  are  circumstances  which  retard 
their  formation  while  other  minerals  may  be  crystallizing.  In 
a  mass  of  more  or  less  accidental  composition  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  expected  that  other  minerals  will  form  in  consider- 
able numbers,  but  minute  quantities.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  those  minerals  which  form  the  chief  ingredients  of  any 
rock,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  any 
particular  variety,  as  the  essential  constituents,  while  those 
which  occur  in  but  small  quantities,  and  whose  presence  or 
absence  does  not  fundamentally  affect  its  character,  are  called 
accessory  constituents.  The  accessory  mineral  which  predomi- 
nates, and  which  is,  as  a  rule,  present  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  recognizable  by  the  unaided  eye,  is  the  characterizing  acces- 
sory. Thus  a  biotite  granite  is  a  stone  composed  of  the  essential 
minerals  quartz  and  potash  feldspar,  but  in  which  the  accessory 
mineral  biotite  occurs  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  a  definite 
character  to  the  rock.  The  minerals  of  rocks  may  also  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  first  consolidation  of  the  mass  or  of  subsequent 
changes.     This  is  the  system  here  adopted.     We  thus  have:  — 

(1)  The  original  or  primary  constituents,  those  which  formed 
upon  its  first  consolidation.  All  the  essential  constituents  are 
original,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  original  constituents 
are  not  essential.  Thus,  in  granite,  quartz  and  orthoclase  are 
both  original  and  essential,  while  beryl  and  zircon  or  apatite, 
though  original,  are  not  essential. 

(2)  The  secondary  constituents  are  those  which  result  from 
changes  in  a  rock  subsequent  to  its  first  consolidation,  changes 
which  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  chemical  action  of  percolat- 
ing water.  Such  are  the  calcite,  chalcedony,  quartz,  and  zeo- 
lite deposits  which  form  in  the  druses  and  amygdaloidal  cavities 
of  traps  and  other  rocks. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  more  important  rock-forming 
minerals,  arranged  as  above  indicated.  Although  these  are 
sufiBciently  described  as  regards  their  chemical  and  crystallo- 
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graphic  properties  in  any  of  the  mineralogies,  it  has  seemed 
advisable  to  devote  some  space  here  to  a  reconsideration  of 
those  most  prominent  as  rock  constituents,  in  order  that  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  rocks  of  which  they  form  a 
I)art  may  be  better  understood.  In  passing  them  in  review 
we  will  also  note  briefly  the  characteristic  alteration  and  de- 
composition products  to  which  they  give  rise,  though  the  cause 
of  such  changes  must  be  left  for  another  chapter. 


A.  Obiginal  Minebals. 


1.  Quartz. 

2.  The  Feldspars. 
2  a.    Orthoclase. 
2  b.    Microcline. 
2  c.    Albite. 

2  d,    Oligoclase. 
2  e.    Andesite. 
2/.    Labradorite. 
2  g.    By townite. 

2  h.    Anorthite. 

3.  The  Ainphiboles. 

3  a.    Hornblende. 
3  b,    Tremolite. 

3  c.    Actinolite. 
3  (L    Arvedsonite. 

3  e,    Glaucophane. 
3/.     Smaragdite. 

4.  The  Monoclinic  Pyroxenes. 

4  a.    Malacolite. 
4  b.    Diallage. 

4  c.    Augite. 
4  <l.    Acmite. 

4  €.    -tEgerite. 

o.   The  Rhombic  Pyroxenes. 

5  a.    Enstatite  (Bronzite). 
5  6.    Hypersthene. 

G.   The  Micas. 


6  a.   Muscovite. 
6  b,   Biotite. 
6  c.    Phlogopite. 

7.  Calcite  (and  Aragonite). 

8.  Dolomite. 

9.  Gypsum. 

10.  Olivine. 

11.  Garnet. 

12.  Epidote. 

13.  Zoisite. 

14.  Andalusite. 
16.   Staurolite. 

16.  Scapolite. 

17.  Elaeolite  and  Nepheline. 

18.  Leueite. 

19.  Sodalite. 

20.  Hauyn  (nosean). 

21.  Apatite. 

22.  Menaccanite. 

23.  Magnetite. 

24.  Hematite. 

25.  Chromite. 

26.  Halite  (common  salt). 

27.  Fluorite. 

28.  Graphite. 

29.  Carbon. 

30.  Pyrite. 


1.  Quartz. 

la.   Chalcedony. 


B.   Sbcondaby  Minebals. 

lb.    Opal. 

1  c.    Tridymite. 
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2.  Albite. 

3.  The  Amphiboles. 
3  a.  Hornblende. 
3  b.    Tremolite. 

3  c.    Aetinolite. 
3  d.   Uralite. 

4.  Muscovite  (Sericite). 
6.  The  Chlorites. 

5  a.   Jefferisite. 

5  b,    Eipidolite. 

6  c.    Penninite. 
5  d,    Prochlorite. 

6.  Calcite  (and  aragonite). 

7.  WoUastonite. 

8.  Scapolite. 

9.  Garnet. 

10.  Epidote. 

11.  Zoisite. 

12.  Serpentine. 

13.  Talc. 

14.  Glauconite. 

15.  Kaolin. 


16.  The  Zeolites. 
16  a.   Pectolite. 
16  b.    Laumontite. 
16  c.    Phrenite. 
16  d.   Thomsonite. 
16  e.    Natrolite. 
16/.    Analcite. 
16^.    Datolite. 

16  Ju    Ghabazite. 
16 1.    Stilbite. 
16  A:.    Heulandite. 
16 1.    Phillipsite. 
16  m.  Ptilolite. 
16  n.    Mordenite. 
16  o.    Harmotome. 

17.  Hematite. 

18.  Limonite. 

19.  Gothite. 

20.  Tiirgite. 

21.  Pyrite. 

22.  Marcasite. 


Quartz.  — Composition :  Pure  silica,  SiO^;  specific  gfravity  2.6; 
hardness,  7.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed 
minerals  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  forms  an  essential  constituent 
in  a  variety  of  eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  granite, 

1  For  convenience  in  determining  minerals,  the  "scale  of  hardness'*  given 
below  has  been  adopted  by  mineralogists.  By  means  of  it  one  is  enabled  to 
designate  the  comparative  hardness  of  minerals  with  ease  and  definlteness. 
Thus,  in  saying  that  serpentine  has  a  hardness  equal  to  4,  is  meant  that  it  is  of 
the  same  hardness  as  the  mineral  fluorite,  and  can  therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
but  less  readily  than  calcite  or  marble. 

1.  Talc :  Easily  scratched  with  the  thumbnail. 

2.  Gypsum :  Can  be  scratched  by  the  thumbnail. 

3.  Calcite :  Not  scratched  by  the  thumbnail,  but  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

4.  Fluorite :  Can  bo  cut  with  a  knife,  but  less  easily  than  calcite. 

5.  Apatite :  Can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  only  with  difficulty. 

6.  Orthodaae  feldspar :  Can  be  cut  with  a  knife  only  with  great  difficulty  and 

on  thin  edges. 

7.  Quartz :  Cannot  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  scratches  glass. 

8.  Topaz :  Will  scratch  quartz. 

9.  Corundum :  Will  scratch  topaz. 
10.   Diamond :  Will  scratch  corundum. 


QUARTZ 

quartz  porphyry,  liparite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartzite,  and 
sandstones.  In  the  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists  it  occurs  in 
the  form  of  irregular  granules  destitute  of  crystal  outlines. 
In  the  quartz  poi'phyries  and  liparites  it  is  found  as  a  porphy- 
ritic  constituent,  usually  with  well-defined  crystal  outlines, 
■which  may  however  have  become  more  or  less  obliterated 
tlirougii  the  corrosive  action  of  a  molten  magma.  (See  Fig,  3, 
PI.  5.)  In  the  secondary  rocks,  quartzite  and  sandstont;,  the 
quartz  occurs  as  more  or  less  rounded  or  irregularly  angular 
grains  without  crystal  outlines,  except  it  may  be  through  a 
secondary  deposition  of  silica,  as  explained  on  p.  158.  Quartz 
is  the  hardest  and  most  indestructible  of  the  common  constitu- 
ents, and  hence  when  rocks  containing  it  decompose  and  their 
debris  becomes  exposed  to  combined  chemical  and  mechanical 
agencies,  it  remains  unaltered  to  the  very  last,  forming  the 
chief  constituent  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  in  turn 
may  become  transformed  into  sandstones,  quartzites,  or  con- 
glomerates. 

Quartz  is  usually  easily  recognized,  either  under  the  micro- 
scope or  by  the  unaided  eye,  by  its  clear,  colorless  appear- 
ance, irregular,  glass-like  fracture.  — having  no  true  cleavage, 
—  liardness,  and  insolubility  in  any  acids  but  hydrofluoric. 
Under  the  microscope  it  appears  in  clear,  pellucid  grains,  often 
highly  charged  with  minute  cavities  filled  with  liquid  and 
gaseous  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  like  the  bubble  in  a  spirit 
level,  dancing  about  from  side  to  side  of  its  minute  chamber  as 
though  endowed  with  life.  In  other  cases  the  canity  may  be 
filled  with  a  saline  solution  from  which  has  separated  out  a 
minute  cube  of  common  salt. 

As  a  secondary  constituent  quartz  occurs,  filling  veins  and 
cracks  in  other  rocks,  and  in  the  impure  crypto-crystalline  and 
amorphous  forms  known  as  chalcedony,  chert,  flint,  opal,  hya- 
lite, and  agate  is  found  as  an  infiltration  product  in  the  cavities 
"f  many  trappean  rocks,  in  lenticular  and  oval  concretionary 
■"asses  in  limestones,  and  replacing  the  organic  matter  of  wood 
^nd  other  organisms.  The  name  tridymite  is  given  to  a  quartz 
Wiearring  in  minute,  usually  microscopic,  tablets  in  cavities  in 
^'olcanic  rocks,  particularly  the  more  acid  varieties.  (See  fur- 
ther on  p.  71.) 

The  Feldspars.  —  Hardness,  5  to  7;  specific  gravity,  2.5  to 
*'8.    The  feldspars  are  essentially  anhydrous  silicates  of  alu- 
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minum,  with  varying  amounts  of  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  and 
rarely  barium.  They  have  in  common  the  characteristics  of 
two  easy  cleavages  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of 
90°,  or  nearly  90°;  close  relationship  in  optical  properties; 
similarity  in  colors,  which  vary  from  clear  and  transparent 
through  white,  yellowish  pink,  and  red;  more  rarely  greenish, 
and  often  opaque  through  impurities  or  decomposition;  and 
lastly,  a  constant  intergradation  in  composition,  as  already 
noted  on  p.  9. 

Nine  varieties  of  feldspar  are  commonly  recognized,  which 
on  crystallographic  grounds  are  divided  into  two  groups:  the 
first,  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic  system,  including  ortho- 
clase  and  hyalophane;  and  the  second,  crystallizing  in  the 
triclinic  system,  including  microcline,  anortlioclase,  and  the 
albite-anorthite  series  albite,  oligoclase,  andesine,  labradorite, 
and  anorthite. 

The  Monoclinic  Feldspars :  Orthoclase  (^Saniditi)^  Potash  Feld- 
spars, —  Composition :  KjAljSigO^g  =  silicia,  6-4.7  % ;  alumina^ 
18.4%;  potash,  10.9%. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  abundant  of  feldspars, 
and  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the  acid  rocks,  such  as  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  syenite,  and  the  orthoclase  and  quartzose  porphyries; 
more  rarely  it  occurs  as  an  accessory  in  the  more  basic  erup- 
tives.  Under  the  name  sanidin  is  included  tlie  clear  glassy 
variety  of  orthoclase  occurring  in  tertiary  and  modern  lavas, 
such  as  trachyte,  phonolite,  and  the  liparites. 

Among  the  older  rocks  orthoclase  not  infrequently  occurs  in 
very  coarse  pegmatitic  crystallizations  with  quartz  and  mica, 
and  is  quarried  for  utilization  in  pottery  manufacture.  As  a 
rock  constituent  the  potash  feldspars  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance, impfarting  by  their  preponderance,  not  merely  color 
and  important  structural  features,  but  on  their  decomposition 
yielding  up  the  alkali  potash,  valuable  for  plant  food,  and  the 
mineral  kaolin  so  essential  for  porcelain  ware,  or  in  its  impure 
state,  as  clay  for  pottery  and  brick  making.  In  the  thin  sec- 
tions, under  the  microscope,  the  orthoclase  of  the  older  rocks 
is,  as  a  rule,  found  to  be  quite  o]^a(iTie,  or  at  least  muddy, 
through  impurities  or  incipient  kaolinization.  In  many  erup- 
tives  it  has  been  one  of  tlie  first  minerals  to  separate  out  from 
tlie  molten  magma,  and  shows,  therefore,  more  or  less  well- 
defined  crystallographic  boundaries  —  is  idiomorphic^  to  use  a 
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more  technical  term.  A  well-defined  zonal  structure  is  fre- 
quently observed,  which  is  due  to  interrupted  periods  of 
growth,  and  not  infrequently  to  a  gradual  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  magma,  whereby  the  outer  zones  are  more  or  less 
translucent  or  opaque  from  impurities.  Twin  structure  is  very 
common  after  what  is  known  as  the  Carlsbad  law,  and  when 
the  crystals  are  of  suflScient  size  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
miequal  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  two  sides  of  a  crystal 
on  a  cleavage  surface. 

The  Triclinic  Feldspars.  —  The  chemical  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  triclinic  feldspars  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:  — 


Microcline  . 
Albite  .  . 
Oligoclase  . 
Labrador!  te 
Anorthite    . 


SIO, 


66.00% 

68.00 

62.00 

63.00 

43.00 


Al,Oa 


18.00% 

20.00 

24.00 

30.00 

37.00 


K,0 


17.00% 


NojO 


12.00% 
9.00 
4.00 


CaO 


6.00 
13.00 
20.00 


Considering  only  the  last  four  of  these,  as  arranged,  it  will 
be  noted  that  they  become  gradually  poorer  in  the  acid  element 
silicia,  and  richer  in  alumina  and  other  bases;  that  is,  they 
become  more  basic.  Also  that  albite  carries  some  12  %  of  soda 
and  no  lime;  that  oligoclase  carries  9  %  of  soda  and  5  %  of  lime; 
labradorite  but  4  %  of  soda  and  13  %  of  lime,  while  anorthite, 
the  most  basic  of  all,  has  no  soda,  and  carries  20  %  of  lime. 
They  have  hence  come  to  be  known,  respectively,  as  soda  feld- 
spar, soda-lime  feldspar,  lime-soda  feldspar,  and  lime  feldspar. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  varieties  all  grade  into  one 
another,  through  the  replacing  power  of  the  various  elements, 
and  are  regarded,  not  as  true  species,  but  rather  as  isoniorphous 
admixtures,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  alhite-miorthite 
series. 

Their  distinction,  either  in  hand  specimens  by  the  unaided 
eye,  or  in  thin  sections  by  the  microscope,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable diflBculty,  and  as  in  addition  to  other  characteris- 
tics they  have  in  common  two  eminent  cleavages  occurring  at 
oblique  angles,  it  has  become  customary  to  group  all  under 
the   general    term   of  plagioclase^   a   name   derived  from    two 
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Greek  words  signifying  oblique  and  fracture.  We  can  then 
treat  of  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  (1)  microline  and 
(2)  plagioclase. 

(1)  Microcline  (Triclinic  Potash  Feldspar).  —  As  a  rock  con- 
stituent, this  feldspar  is  in  every  way  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
identical  with  orthoclase,  from  which  it  can  be  distinguished 
only  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope.  Its  composition, 
manner  of  occurrence,  and  associations  are  those  of  orthoclase, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Anorthoclase  is  a  triclinic 
soda-potash  feldspar  of  a  form  closely  resembling  that  of  ortho- 
clase and  which  for  all  present  purposes  may  be  regarded  as 
orthoclase  in  which  soda  replaces  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  potash. 

(2)  The  Plagioclases.  —  With  the  exception  of  albite  the 
plagioclases  are  all  prominent  and  essential  constituents  of 
the  basic  eruptives.  As  a  rule  they  are  recognizable  only  as 
feldspars  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  microscope  or  to  chemical  tests  for  their  final  determina- 
tion. Examined  in  thin  sections  and  by  polarized  light,  they 
almost  inviariably  show  a  beautiful  parallel  banding  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  which  is  due  to  multiple  twinning,  the  alter- 
nate bands  becoming  light  and  dark  in  turn  as  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  is  revolved.  When  the  crystals  are  of  sufficient 
size,  this  twinning  is  sometimes  evident  in  the  form  of  fine 
straight,  parallel  bands,  or  striae,  but  in  rock  masses,  as  already 
noted,  recourse  must  be  made  to  microscopic  methods.  In  form 
the  plagioclase  of  effusive  rocks  is  most  frequently  slender  and 
elongated,  lath-shaped^  as  commonly  described,  and  often  with 
very  perfect  crystal  outlines.  In  the  norites  and  gabbros,  they 
are  often  short  and  stout,  imparting  a  granular  character  to  the 
rock.  They  occur  frequently  in  crystals  of  two  or  more  gen- 
erations, of  which  the  earlier  formed  are  usually  the  largest 
and  best  developed.  The  common  forms  are  described  in  de- 
tail below:  — 

(1)  Albite^  or  soda  feldspar,  occurs  as  an  original  constituent 
in  many  granites  in  company  with  orthoclase;  it  is  also  found 
in  gneiss,  the  crystalline  schists,  and  not  infrequently  in  diorite, 
phonolite,  trachyte,  and  other  eruptives.  (2)  OUgoclaae^  a  soda- 
lime  feldspar,  occurs  like  albite  in  the  acid  eruptives  like  gran- 
ite and  quartz  porphyry,  but  is  also  a  common  constituent  of 
diorite,  and  the  younger  eruptives  such  as  trachyte,  the  ande- 
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;Bites.  and  more  rarelj  of  the  diabases.  It  is  also  a  constitueut 
,of  many  gneisses.  (3)  Labradorite^  or  lime-soda  feldspar,  is  a 
Iprominent  constituent  of  the  basic  eruptives  of  all  geologi- 
^eal  ages,  auch  as  the  norites,  diabases,  diorites,  and  basalts. 
pAndesine  and  bytownite  are  closely  allied  varieties  of  similar 
'liabit,  the  first  being  a  trifle  more  acid,  and  the  second  more 
\tas\c  than  labradorite,  (4)  Anorthile,  or  lime  feldspar,  is 
also  a  prominent  and  important  constituent  of  the  basic 
eruptives,  and  has  been  found  in  meteorites  and  terrestrial 
peridotites. 

On  account  of  their  abundance  and  wide  distribution,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  character  of  their  decomposition  products, 
the  feldspars  are  to  be  considered  as  among  the  most  important 
of  rock  constituents.  As  it  is  from  the  debris  of  the  older 
feldspathic  rocks  that  have  been  made  up  a  large  proportion 
,  of  all  the  sedimentaries  of  more  recent  date,  so  too  it  may  be 
lohtimed  that  from  the  decomposition  of  this  feldspathic  con- 
Istituent  has  been  derived  a  large  share  of  the  salts  of  potash, 
lime,  and  soda,  as  well  its  aluminous  silicates  which  form  so 
e8sential  a  portion  of  the  soila.  The  method  of  feldspathic 
decomposition  as  commonly  understood  is  given  on  p.  237. 

This  decomposition  usually  manifests  itself  by  a  whitening 
of  the  mass,  accompanied  by  opacity  and  a  general  softening, 
■whereby  it  falls  away  to  loose  powder  unless  confined.  As  seen 
Pin  thin  sections  under  the  microscDpe,  the  decomposition  goes 
Ben  most  rapidly  along  lines  of  cleavage,  naturally  attacking  the 
roater  portions  first,  so  that  the  crystals  show  fresh  unaltered 
"cores  surrounded  by  opaque  and  "muddy"  borders.  In  cases 
vliere  the  feldsiiars  carry  iron  this  usually  makes  its  presence 
known  by  a  reddening  or  browning  of  the  mass,  due  to  oxida- 
tion. In  presence  of  abundant  carbonic  acid,  the  liberated  iron 
may  enter  into  combination  as  a  carbonate  and  the  color  remain 
'unchanged. 

Daubree,  who  submitted  feldspathic  fragments  to  trituration 
!■  in  revolving  cylinders  of  stone  and  iron,  found  that  in  all  such 
'  esses  not  merely  were  the  particles  worn  down  to  the  condi- 
"lioa  of  fine  silt,  but  that  there  was  an  actual  decomposition, 
I'fciiereby  a  certain  proportion  of  the  alkalies  in  the  form  of 
nolnble  silicates  were  formed  in  tho  water  with  which  the  cyl- 
noders  were  partially  filled.  When  the  trituration  was  carried 
Mm  in    iron    cylimlers,    a   certain  amount   of   iron    oxides   were 
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formed  which  combined  with  the  silica  of  the  alkaline  silicate, 
leaving  the  alkali  itself  free.  As  in  nearly  all  decomposing 
rocks  there  exists  more  or  less  of  iron  oxides  from  decomposing 
ferruginous  minerals,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  similar  reaction 
is  there  going  on. 

The  production  of  kaolin  through  feldspathic  decomposition 
has  become  so  well  recognized  that  it  is  customary  to  speak 
of  this  form  of  decomposition  as  kaolinization^  a  term  which  we 
shall  have  frequent  cause  to  use  as  we  proceed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  orthoclase,  though  so  frequently 
found  muddied  and  impure,  apj)arently  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  decomposition,  does  not  in  reality  decompose  so  readily  as 
the  plagioclase  (soda-lime)  varieties.  This  fact  has  been  noted 
by  Lemberg,^  who  states  that  the  apparent  decomposition  may 
be  due  to  physical  causes,  as  disintegration,  inclusions  of  some 
easily  decomposable  silicate,  or  to  originally  wjiter-filled  cavities 
whose  contents  have  been  absorbed  through  the  formation  of 
secondary  hydrous  silicates. 

Leucite.  —  Composition:  Silica, 55.0%  ;  alumina, 23.5  %;  pot- 
ash, 21.5%. 

Leucite  occurs  as  an  original  and  essential  constituent  of 
many  volcanic  rocks,  such  as  leucitophyre,  leucotephrite,  and 
leucitite.  More  rarely  it  occurs  in  trachyte.  It  is  a  common 
associate  of  nepheline  in  recent  lavas,  and  has  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  eheolite  in  the  eheolite  syenites  of  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas.  When  well  developed  it  shows  polyhedral,  garnet- 
like outlines. 

Leucite  as  a  rock  constituent  is  not  an  abundant  mineral 
except  in  rare  instances.  Its  chief  interest,  from  our  present 
standpoint,  lies  in  its  high  percentage  of  potash  which  must 
become  available  as  plant  food  on  decomposition.  Leucite  is 
a  common  constituent  of  certain  Vesuvian  lavjis,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  fact  may  account  in  part  for  the  well- 
known  fertility  of  the  soils  of  tliis  region,  though  naturally 
climatic  influence  has  much  to  do. 

Nepheline  (Elaeolite).  —  These  names  are  given  to  what  are 
varietal  forms  of  one  and  the  same  mineral.  In  composition 
they  are  silicates  of  alumina,  soda,  and  potash  of  the  formula 
(NaK)2Al2Si20g  =  silica,  41.24  ;  alumina,  85.26  ;  potash,  6.46; 
soda,  17.04. 

1  Zeit.  Deut.  Geol.  Gesellschaft,  35, 1883. 
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Nepheline  occurs  in  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  eruptive  rocks, 
and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  phonolite,  teplirite,  and  nephe- 
linite.  Secondary  nepheline  has  been  found  in  the  ejected  vol- 
canic blocks  found  in  the  lava  of  Mount  Somraa.  The  variety 
elceolite  occurs  only  in  older  rocks,  and  is  an  essential  constitu- 
ent of  el«olite  syenite.  Cancrinite  is  a  yellowish  granular 
mineral,  in  some  Ciises  apparently  resulting  from  the  alteration 
of  elyeolite,  with  which  it  occurs. 

Both  nepheline  and  elaeolite  gelatinize  readily  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  powdered  rock  when  treated  on  a  glass  slide 
with  this  acid  yields  abundant  microscopic  cubes  of  sodium 
chloride.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  microchemical  tests  for 
the  determination  of  the  mineral.  Nepheline  occurs  as  a  rule 
in  well-defined  short  and  stout  hexagonal  prisms,  which  in 
longitudinal  sections  show  up  as  short,  colorless  rectangular 
areas  extinguishing  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  prism.  Elaeo- 
lite differs  in  being  more  opaque  and  occurring  in  less  well- 
defined,  more  granular  forms.  When  occurring  in  sufficient 
abundance  in  a  rock  mass  it  is  readily  recognized  by  its  char- 
acteristic greasy  appearance.  The  mineral  undergoes  a  ready 
alteration,  giving  rise  to  zeolitic  minerals  and  on  ultimate 
decomposition  through  weathering,  yielding  a  rich  and  fertile 
soil. 

The  Amphiboles.  —  Composition :  Two  principal  varieties  are 
recognized.  (1)  Non-aluminous,  consisting  mainly  of  the 
meta-silicates  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  with  55  to  59%  of 
silica,  21  to  27  %  of  magnesia,  11  to  15  %  of  lime,  and  small  pro- 
portions of  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  Under  this  head 
are  included  the  white,  gray,  and  pale  green,  often  fibrous  forms, 
as  tremolite,  actinolite,  and  asbestos.  (2)  Aluminous,  contain- 
ing silica,  40  to  51  % ;  magnesia,  10  to  23  % ;  alumina,  (5  to  14  % ; 
lime,  10  to  13%;  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  12  to  20%.  Here 
are  included  the  dark  green,  brown,  and  black  varieties. 

The  aluminous  variety,  common  hornblende,  is  an  original 
and  essential  constituent  of  diorite,  and  of  manv  varieties  of 
granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  schist,  andesite,  and  trachyte,  and  is 
also  present  as  a  secondary  constituent  in  many  rocks,  result- 
ing from  the  molecular  alteration  of  the  augite.  The  non- 
aluminous  varieties  occur  in  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks. 

liy  the  unaided  eye,  or  by  means  of  blowpipe  tests,  it  is  often 
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impossible  to  distinguish  the  minerals  of  this  group  from 
the  pyroxenes.  In  the  thin  sections  this  distinction  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  comparative  ease,  basal  sections  showing  not  merely 
a  greater  development  of  prismatic  faces,  but  also  cleavages 
cutting  at  angles  of  66°  and  124°  instead  of  nearly  at  right 
angles,  as  in  the  latter.  Green  fibrous  hornblendes  frequently 
result  from  the  molecular  alteration  of  augite,  and  all  varieties 
are  susceptible  of  alteration  into  chloritic  and  ferruginous 
products  with  the  separation  of  calcite.  In  the  recent  lavas  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  the  hornblendes  surrounded  by 
a  black  border,  or  wholly  changed  by  corrosion  of  the  molten 
magma  into  an  aggregate  of  small  black  opaque  granules,  which 
in  certain  instances  have  been  proven  to  be  augites. 

On  decomposing,  the  amphiboles  give  rise  to  ferruginous  and 
aluminous  or  magnesian  products,  as  do  the  pyroxenes,  next  to 
be  described.  With  the  darker  colored  varieties,  the  decompo- 
sition begins  with  hydration  and  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron 
along  lines  of  cleavage  and  fracture,  whereby  the  crystal 
becomes  riddled  with  corroded  areas  filled  with  the  liberated 
iron  in  the  form  of  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

When  the  disintegration  is  complete,  the  whole  mass  is  con- 
verted into  an  ochre-brown,  earthy  substance.  These  chemical 
changes  are  indicated  in  the  following  analysis  of  I.  fresh,  and 
II.  decomposed  hornblende  from  Haavion  Fillefjeld,  Norway:  ^ — 


I 

II 

Silica 

Alumina 

Iron  protoxide   .... 

Manganese 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Water 

45.37 
14.81 
8.74 
1.50 
14.01 
14.33 

•  •  •  • 

Iron  peroxide     .     .    . 

40.32 
17.40 
18.26 
2.14 
5.37 
0.23 
8.00 

00.66 

100.81 

Tlie  most  striking  features  of  the  above  analyses  are  (1) 
the  complete  conversion  of  the  protoxides  into  sesquioxides, 
(2)   the  loss  in  lime  and   magnesia  which   have   presumably 


1  Bischofs  Chemical  Geology,  Vol.  II,  p.  S'A. 
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carried  away  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  am!  (Z)  t!ie 
^BBOumption  of  8%  of  water.  As  the  dark  aluminous  and 
i^erruginous  harnblendes  are  among  tlie  commonest  and  most 
wide-spread  of  minerals,  it  is  apparent  from  the  above  that 
.  tiiej  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  color  and  physi- 
\"Bai  qualities  of  the  residual  clays ;  to  which  they  thus  give 
Ijlise.  Tlie  peroxidation  of  the  iron  gives  yellow,  brown,  or  red 
lieolors,  while  the  bydrated  aluminous  silicate  (clay)  imparts 
iienacity.  The  final  product  of  such  decomposition  is,  then,  a 
ferruginous  clay. 

The  Pyroxenes.  —  The  rock- forming  pyroxenes  are  divided 
|npon  crystallographic  grounds  into  two  groups,  the  one  ortho- 
Thombic  in  crystallization,  and  the  other  monoclinic.  All  varie- 
ties, when  in  good  crystalline  form,  show  in  baaal  sections  an 
octagonal  outline  bounded  by  prismatic  and  pinacoidal  faces 
ftnd  with  ft  well-defined  cleavage  parallel  with  the  prism  faces. 
Chemically  they  are  silicates  of  magnesia  and  iron  with  lime 
^d  alumina  in  varying  proportions.  They  are  hard,  tough 
JBiinerals  and  have  an  important  l>earing  upon  the  physical 
proijerties  of  the  rocks  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Their  dis- 
tribution, in  some  of  their  varieties,  is  almost  universal,  being 
found  in  metamorphic  and  eruptive  rocks  of  almost  every  class 
Imd  every  age. 

The  Monoclinic  Pyroxenes. —Tv/o  principal  varieties  are  recog- 
nized. (1)  Pyroxenes  containing  little  or  no  alumina,  and  com- 
iposedof  silica.  45. 95  to  55.6%  ;  lime,  21.06  to  25.956;  magnesia, 
13.08  to  18.5  <fo^  with  sometimes  varying  quantities  of  iron  oxides 
and  water.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  lighter  colored 
varieties,  malacolite,  sahlite,  and  diatlage.  (2)  Pyroxenes  con- 
taining alumina,  and  composed  of  silica,  49.40  to  51.50  fe;  alu- 
niDa,  6.15  to  6.70%;  magnesia,  13.06  to  17.69%;  lime,  21.88 
to  23.80%;  iron  oxides,  0.35  to  7.83%,  with  sometimes  small 
jQDantities  of  soda  and  water.  Under  this  head  are  included 
the  darker  varieties,  augite  and  leucaugite. 

The  lighter  colored,  non-aluminous  varieties,  malacolite  and 
Bahlite.  are  common  in  mica  and  hornblendic  schists,  gneiss, 
and  granite,  though  not  always  in  sufHeient  abundance  to  be 
noticeable  to  the  naked  eye.  Tha  foliated  variety,  diallage, 
u  an  essential  constituent  of  the  rock  gabbro,  and  is  also 
common  in  peridotites.  The  darker  colored,  aluminous  vari- 
0ty,  augite.  is  an  essential  constituent  of  diabase  and  basalt. 
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and  also  occurs  in  many  syenites,  andesites,  and  other  eruptive 
rocks. 

In  the  thin  sections  the  monoclinic  pyroxenes  are  usually 
readily  recognized  by  their  nearly  rectangular  cleavages  on 
basal  sections  (see  Fig.  1),  lack  of  pleochroisin,  and  high 
extinction  angles  on  sections  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoids. 
The  aluminous  varieties  undergo  alteration  into  chloritic  and 
ferruginous  products,  while  the  non-aluminous  give  rise  to  ser- 
pentine, either  process  being  attended  by  the  separation  of 
free  calcite. 

jEgerine  and  acmite  are  soda-bearing  pyroxenes  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  Na20Fe2034Si02.  They  are  less 
abundant  than  the  above-mentioned  varieties,  and  so  far  as 
yet  described  seem  to  be  confined  mainly  to  the  elceolite 
syenites. 

The  Orthorhombic  Pyroxenes.  —  These  are  essentially  silicates 
of  magnesia  and  iron,  the  latter  replacing  the  former  in  varying 
proportions  u^d  to  as  high  as  25%.  Two  principal  varieties  are 
recognized,  the  distinction  being  founded  mainly  upon  their 
optical  properties  which  seem  to  be  affected  very  largely  by  the 
percentages  of  iron.  Enstatite  is  the  theoretically  pure  mag- 
nesian  silicate  of  the  formula  MgSiOg,  but  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  usually  contains  from  2  to  10  %  or  more  of  iron.  The 
highly  ferruginous  varieties  are  known  as  bronzite^  from  their 
bronze-like  lustre.  HyjyerBthene  differs  from  enstatite  in  being 
strongly  pleochroic  in  thin  sections,  and  it  contains  from  10  to 
25  %  of  ferruginous  oxide. 

Hoth  enstatite  and  hypersthene  are  common  constituents  of 
basic  igneous  rocks,  such  as  the  gabbros,  norites,  and  perido- 
tites.  Enstatite  is  a  common  constituent  of  meteorites,  occur- 
ring not  infrequently  in  peculiar  fan-shaped,  radiating  masses 
not  greatly  unlike  certain  organic  forms  for  wliich  they  were 
once  mistaken.  Both  forms  are  liable  to  alteration,  giving  rise 
to  serj)entinous  pseudomorphs  to  which  the  name  basfife  has 
been  given,  and  to  talcose  and  chloritic  products.  The  general 
character  of  the  decomposition  products  of  the  pyroxenes,  Jis 
well  as  the  methods  by  which  the  decomposition  progresses, 
are  in  every  way  similar  to  those  of  the  amphiboles,  and  need 
not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here.     • 

The  Micas. — There  are  several  species  of  mica  which  are 
j)rominent  as  rock  constituents,  the  more  important  being  the 
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white  variety,  muscovite,  and  the  dark  variety,  biotite.  Both 
occur,  as  a  rule,  in  thin,  platy  forms,  splitting  readily,  into  thin, 
elastic  folia,  which  in  crystalline  form  are  hexagonal  in  outline. 
The  folia  are  often  bent  and  distorted,  and  the  mineral  not 
infrequently  undergoes  alteration  into  a  chloritic  or  sericitic 
product.  The  micas  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the 
rocks  containing  them,  on  both  color  and  structural  grounds. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  muscovite-bearing  rocks  are 
lighter  in  color  than  those  carrying  biotite.  If  the  mica  plates 
are  arranged  in  definite  planes,  the  rock  assumes  a  schistose 
structure  and  splits  more  or  less  readily  into  sheets — an  impor- 
tant feature  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Muscovite,  or 
potash  mica,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  is  a  constituent 
of  many  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
in  other  rocks,  and  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  basic  eruptives. 
Another 'white  or  nearly  colorless  mica  is  sericite^  a  silvery 
white,  or  greenish,  hydrous,  secondary  constituent  of  metamor- 
phic  schists,  or  occurring  as  an  alteration  product  from  feldspar: 
paragonite  and  margarite  are  other  hydrous  micas,  confined 
mainly  to  the  schists  and  to  veins.  Lepidolite,  a  lithia  mica  of 
a  white  or  faint  pink  color,  is  frequently  found  in  pegmatitic 
veins  in  the  older  rocks. 

Biotite,  the  black  iron  mica,  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and 
magnesia,  and  is  much  more,  general  in  its  distribution  than  is 
muscovite,  occurring  in  both  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks 
of  all  kinds  and  of  all  ages.  It  undergoes  alteration  into 
chloritic  and  ferruginous  products  and  is  often  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  hastening  rock  disintegration.  Other  black 
micas,  sometimes  distinguishable  from  biotite  only  by  chemi- 
cal means,  are  lepidomelane  and  lioughtonite.  A  pearl  gray 
potash  mica  phlogopite  is  an  important  constituent  of  many 
limestones,  as  in  northern  New  York  and  adjacent  portions  of 
Canada. 

All  micas,  owing  to  their  eminently  fissile  structure,  allow  the 
ready  percolation  of  moisture,  and  hence,  though  in  themselves 
of  difficult  solubility,  are  elements  of  weakness  in  any  stone 
of  which  they  may  form  a  part.  The  characteristic  form  of 
decomposition  begins  as  in  other  silicate  minerals,  with  hydra- 
tion. This  in  the  dark  varieties  is  accompanied  by  a  higher 
oxidation  of  the  iron.  The  foliie  gradually  lose  their  elasticity 
and  crumble   away,  the   bases  being  removed  in  solution  as 
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before.  The  complete  (lecomi)Ositioii  of  the  micas  is,  however, 
brought  about  very  slowly,  and  almost  any  granitic  soil,  how- 
ever thorouglily  decomposed,  will,  on  washing,  show  small  flakes 
of  the  mineral  still  remaining.  However  rusty,  too,  these  may 
appear,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  cleans  them  up,  showing  rem- 
nant shreds  still  fresh  and  readily  recognizable.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  those  granitic  rocks  containing  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  white  mica  are  almost  invariably  more  friable 
and  easily  disintegrated  than  those  containing  biotite. 

Olivine  (Chrysolite,  Peridote). —  Composition:  Silicate  of  iron 
and  magnesia,  (MgFe)2  SiO^. 

This  is  an  essential  constituent  of  basalt,  dunite,  limburgitCy 
Iherzolite,  and  pikrite,  and  a  prominent  ingredient  of  many 
lavas,  diabases,  gabbros,  and  other  igneous  rocks.  It  also  occurs 
occasionally  in  metamorphic  rocks  and  is  a  constituent  of  most 
meteorites.  Olivine  is  subject  to  extensive  alteration,  becom- 
ing changed  by  hydration  into  serpentine  or  talcose  and  chloritic 
products,  with  the  separation  of  free  iron  oxides.  Under  the 
microscope  olivine  is  as  a  rule  easily  recognized  by  its  lack  of 
cleavage  and  brilliant  polarization  colors.  It  occurs  in  well- 
defined  crystals  and  also  in  irregular  grains,  either  singly  or 
grouped  in  peculiar  clusters  to  which  the  name  polysomatic  has 
been  applied  by  Tschermak.  The  serpentinous  alteration  takes 
place  along  the  irregular  curvilinear  lines  of  fracture,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  continues  until  the  transformation  is  com- 
plete. The  following  analyses  by  Holland,  as  quoted  in  Teall's 
British  Petrography,  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  here  take  place:  — 


I 

II 

m 

SiOo 

41.320/, 

42.72  % 

43.480/, 

AI2O3 

0.28 

0.06 

FeoOa 

2.39 

2.25 

CrO 

0.05 

Trace 

MgO 

64.09 

42.52 

43.48 

H2O 

0.20 

13.39 

13.04 

98.93  % 

100.94  % 

100.00% 

I.   Olivine,   Snamm,   Norway.      II.    Serpentine    derived    from    the    same. 
III.  The  theoretical  composition  of  serpentine. 
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Aside  from  the  assumption  of  some  13  %  of  water,  the  princi- 
pal change,  as  will  be  noted,  is  a  Ions  in  mugnesia  which  as  a 
■rale  separates  out  as  a  caibonate.  The  iron,  which  existed  as 
^protoxide,  is  further  oxidized  and  crystallizes  out  along  lines  of 
.fracture  as  magnetite  or  hematite,  or  in  the  hydrous  sesquioxide 
^lorm  known  as  limonite.  Through  decomposition,  a  jrortion  or 
■II  of  the  silica  may  be  set  free  as  opal  or  chalcedony,  the  mag- 
nesia going  over  to  the  condition  of  carbonate,  and  the  iron 
passing  into  various  hydrated  oxide  forms  such  as  are  most 
stable  under  the  existing  circnmstances. 

Epidote.  —  Composition:  Silica,  37.83%;  alumina,  22.63%; 
iron  oxides,  15.98%;  lime  23.27%;   water  2.05%. 

This  mtnei'al  is  a  common  constituent  of  many  granites, 
gneisses,  and  schists,  especially  the  hornblendic  varieties.  It 
is  jjarticularly  abundant,  however,  as  a  secondary  constituent 
in  basic  eruptives,  where  it  results  from  the  alteration  of  the 
original  ferromagnesian  constituents  such  as  the  augites,  liorn- 
'Uendes,  or  micas.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  mineral  or  a  sec- 
lOndary  chlorite  that  gives  the  characteristic  color  to  many  of 
'tbe  so-called  greenstones  (altered  basalts,  diabases,  diorites,  etc.). 
The  name  piedmontiU  is  given  to  a  red  manganese  epidote, 
■wliich  has  been  found  in  certain  Japanese  aehlsts  and  has  also, 
in  sparing  amounts,  been  observed  by  Professor  Haworth,^  in  the 
quartz  porphyries  of  Missouri,  and  a  few  foreign  porphyrites, 
Zoisite  is  a  closely  related  mineral  crystallizing  lu  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  and  relatively  poorer  in  iron  and  richer  in 
slumlna  than  is  epidote.  It  is  chiefl.y  characteristic  of  the  crys- 
talline schists,  though  sometimes  found  in  granitic  rocks,  inter- 
grown  with  common  epidote  as  has  been  noted  in  Maryland,  by 
Keves." 

Allaoite,  or  orthlte,  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  Is  closely  allied 
to  common  epidote,  but  contains  cerium  and  other  of  the  more 
rare  alkaline  earths.  In  the  form  of  brown  aclcular  crystals  it 
is  a  common  constituent  of  New  England  granites  and  has 
recently  been  described  In  a  granite  porphj'ry  near  Ilchester, 
Maryland,  where  It  occurs  enclosed  as  a  nucleus  lu  the  ordinary 
epidote. 

Caldte  (Calcium  Carbonate)-  —  Oomposition :  CaCOg  =  Car- 
bon dioxide,  44  %  ;  lime,  50  %,     Hardness,  3. 
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This  is  an  original  constituent  of  many  secondary  rocks, 
such  as  limestone,  ophiolite,  and  calcareous  shales.  It  is  the 
essential  constituent  of  most  marbles,  of  stalactites,  travertine, 
and  calc-sinter.  The  shells  of  foraminifera,  brachiopods,  crus- 
taceans, and  many  lamellibranchs  and  gasteropods  are  also  of 
this  material.  As  a  secondary  constituent,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  other  minerals,  it  occurs  almost  universally, 
filling  wholly  or  in  part  cavities  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  diabase,  diorite,  liparite,  trachyte, 
andesite,  and  basalt. 

The  effervescence  of' the  mineral  when  treated  with  a  dilute 
acid  furnishes  the  most  ready  means  for  its  detection.  Under 
the  microscope  it  appears  as  colorless  grains  with  faint  irides- 
cent polarization,  and  is  best  recognized  by  its  cleavage  and 
characteristic  twinning  lines  as  shown  in  the  figure  on  p.  163. 
Being  soluble  in  carbonated  waters,  it  is  liable  to  complete 
removal,  or  leaves  only  its  impurities  behind  as  a  mark  of  its 
decav. 

Aragonite.  —  Composition :  CaCOg  =  Carbon  dioxide,  44  %  ; 
lime,  56  %. 

This  mineral  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  calcite, 
but  differs  in  its  crystalline  form  and  specific  gravity.  It 
occurs  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  veins  of  ore,  and  also  in 
stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  forms.  In  small  quantities  it  occurs 
as  a  secondary  product  in  many  trap  rocks  and  basalts,  and  is 
the  substance  of  which  the  shells  of  many  gasteropod  and 
lamellibranch  molluscs  are  composed. 

The  mineral  occurs  nearly  always  in  clustered  aggregates  of 
radiating,  divergent  needles,  and  is  distinguished  from  calcite 
by  its  crystallization  and  cleavage.  As  a  rock  constitueht  it  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  but  frequently  occurs  as  a  decom- 
position product  in  basic  eruptives.  This  form  of  calcium 
carbonate,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Sorby,  is  less  stable  than 
calcite,  and  in  many  instances  where  the  substance  has  first 
crystallized  in  the  orthorhombic  form  aragonite,  it  is  found  to 
have  undergone  a  molecular  alteration  into  calcite. 

Dolomite. — Composition:  (CaMg)Ca03  =  (/alcium  carbonate, 
54.35%;  magnesium  carbonate,  45.65%.     Hardness,  3.5-4. 

This  mineral,  like  calcite,  is  a  wide-spread  constituent  of 
rocks,  and  not  infrequently  forms  extensive  masses  which  are 
of  value  as  sources  of  building  material.     It  is  distinguishable 
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from  calcite  by  its  greater  hardness,  higher  specific  gravity^ 
and  in  being  but  slightly  acted  on  by  acetic  or  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  itself  the  mineral  is  less  susceptible  to  atmos- 
pheric influence  than  cafcite,  yielding  much  less  readily  to 
decomposing  agencies  of  a  purely  chemical  nature.  Never- 
theless, Roth^  has  shown  that  in  the  weathering  of  dolomitic 
limestones  the  magnesia  is  sometimes  removed  by  leaching,  in 
greater  proportional  quantities  than  the  more  soluble  lime 
carbonate. 

Apatite.  —  Composition:  Phosphate  of  lime.     Hardness,  5. 

Apatite  is  an  almost  universal  constituent  of  eruptive  rocks, 
both  acid  and  basic,  though  as  a  rule  present  only  in  micro- 
scopic proportions.  In  the  granular  limestones,  schists,  and 
other  metamorphic  and  vein  rocks  it  sometimes  occurs  in  large 
crystals  or  massive  forms  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  of  value 
as  a  source  of  mineral  phosphate  for  fertilizing  purposes.  In 
the  thin  sections  the  apatites  of  eruptive  rocks  are  as  a  rule 
colorless,  and  without  evident  cleavage,  though  presenting 
good  crystallographic  forms.  Rarely  the  mineral  is  pleochroic 
in  red  or  brown  or  bluish  colors.  If  a  drop  of  an  acid  solution 
of  ammonium  molybdate  be  placed  upon  an  apatite  crystal  in 
an  uncovered  slide,  the  mineral  will  be  slowly  dissolved  and 
minute  crystals  of  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonium  be  contem- 
poraneously deposited.  The  process  is  an  easy  one,  readily 
performed  while  the  slide  is  still  on  the  stage,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  accurate  of  the  many  microchemical 
tests.  Though  present  in  but  small  amounts,  apatite  is  an 
important  constituent,  since  it  is  the  only  common  rock  con- 
stituent containing  the  valuable  element  phosphorus. 

THE  mON  ORES 

Under  this  head  we  may  conveniently  treat  the  several 
forms  of  iron  oxides  which  commonly  occur  as  rock  constitu- 
ents, and  which  from  their  opacity  in  even  the  thinnest  sec- 
tions, and  similarly  in  crystallographic  outline,  are  separable 
with  difficulty  by  optical  tests  alone. 

Magnetite.  —  Composition:  FeO  +  F^'2^^3  =  ^^^"  sesquioxide, 
68.97  % ;   iron  protoxide,  31.03  %. 

This  is  a  wide-spread  and  almost  universal  constituent  of 

^  Chemisclie  u.  Allgeraeine  Geologie. 
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eruptive  rocks,  occurring  as  a  rule  in  the  form  of  scattering, 
small,  and  rather  inconspicuous  granules,  which  under  the 
microscope  are  characterized  by  a  complete  opacity  and  bluish 
lustre.  When  of  sufficient  size  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
unaided  eye,  magnetite  is  easily  recognized  by  its  brilliant 
lustre,  weight,  and  its  property  of  being  readily  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  It  is  as  a  rule  one  of  the  first  minerals  to  sepa- 
rate out  from  the  molten  magma,  and  hence  presents  good 
crystal  outlines  in  which  octahedral  forms  prevail.  Skeleton 
forms  of  great  beauty  are  not  infrequent.  Magnetite  also 
occurs  as  a  constituent  of  metamorphic  rocks  and  is  some- 
times found  in  large  beds,  constituting  a  valuable  ore  of  iron. 
Under  continual  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
dryness,  it  slowly  decomposes,  giving  rise  to  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxides  which  impart  color,  but  no  valuable  qualities,  to  the 
resultant  sands  and  clays. 

Menaccanite  (Ilmenite  or  Titanic  Iron).  —  Oomposition: 
(TiFe)203,  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  titanium. 

This,  like  magnetite,  occurs  in  scattering  granules  as  an 
original  constituent  of  many  eruptive  rocks,  and  also  in  mica- 
ceous lamellar  and  vein-like  masses  in  other  rocks.  Under  the 
microscope  it  shows,  by  incident  light,  a  brownish  rather  than 
bluish  lustre,  but  is  best  recognized  by  its  characteristic  altera- 
tion products,  which  are  whitish,  gummy,  and  opaque.  The 
name  leucoxene  was  given  by  Gumbel  to  the  final  product  of 
this  alteration.  This  form  of  iron  ore  is  extremely  refractory 
to  atmospheric  agencies  and  is  to  be  found  scarcely,  if  any, 
changed  in  the  residuary  materials  resulting  from  the  breaking 
down  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  originated. 

Hematite  (Specular  Iron  Ore.) —  Composition:  Anhydrous  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  Fe^Og  =  iron,  70.0  % ;  oxygen,  30.20  %.  H  = 
5.5-6.5. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  varying  proportions  and  under  vary- 
ing conditions  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  In  the  form  of  minute 
scales  of  a  blood-red  color,  it  is  found  not  infrequently  in 
granitic  and  other  eruptive  rocks.  It  occurs,  also,  in  large 
beds,  forming  a  valuable  ore  of  iron.  In  the  amorphous 
condition,  it  may  form  the  cementing  constituent  of  sand- 
stones, and  is  the  cause  of  the  red  color  of  many  rocks,  both 
clastic  and  metamorphic,  and  of  soils  as  well.     The  usual  color- 
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ig  constituent  is,  however,  limonit«  or  turgite,  as  noted  below. 
The  specular  and  massive  forma  are  best  recognized  by  opacity, 
irQliant,  black,  metallic  lustre,  and  red  streak. 

Limonlte  (Brown  Hematite).  —  Composition:  Hydrous  ses- 
loioxide  of  iron.  Hal''o20a  +  Fe30a=iron  sesquioxide,  85.6%; 
irater.  14.4  %.     H  =  5-5.5. 

This  in  a  common  constituent  of  rocks  of  all  ages,  but  is  iis 
k  rule  wholly  secondary,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
[srruginous  silicates,  sulpLides,  and  anhytlrous  oxides.  As  a 
^loring  constituent  it  is  even  more  abundant  than  hematite, 
ind like  it  formsavaluableoreof  iron.  (8eep.  107.)  Turgite 
fFe^IIjOj)  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  red  ochreous  material  is 
^o  a  common  constituent  of  soils  and  clays  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  siliceous  rocks,  and  is  presumably,  like  limo- 
^te.  a  product  of  the  spontaneous  hydration  of  the  iron  salts 
Qms  set  free.     (See  further  under  Color  of  Soils,  p.  385.) 

Pyrite  (Iron  Pyrites).  —  Composition:  Iron  disulphide,  FeS^ 
«iroii,4*i.Tfo;   sulphur,  53.3%.     H  =  6-6.5. 

Two  principal  forms  of  iron  disulpliide  occur  in  nature,  alike 
ju  chemical  composition,  but  differing  in  forms  of  crystalliza- 
lioD  and  in  density.  The  one  is  common  pyrites  which  crys- 
tallizes in  the  isometric  system,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
■trong  brassy  yellow  color  and  hardness.  Its  usual  form  of 
(ccurrence  is  that  of  cubes,  the  comers  and  edges  of  which  may 
be  more  or  less  modified  by  secondary  planes,  and  in  concre- 
donary  masses.  The  second  form  marea&ite,  also  called  gray, 
■Ai'Ee,  or  cockscomb  pyrites,  is  of  lighter  color,  inferior  hard- 
tess  and  density,  and  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
Etfi  most  common  form  of  occurrence  is  that  of  irregular  con- 
cretionary masses. 

Both  forms  of  pyrite  are  susceptible  to  oxidation  when 
pposed  to  atmospheric  agencies,  thougli  of  the  two  the  pyrite 
proper  is  much  the  more  refractory, 

Mr.  A.  P.  Brown  has  shown  ^  that  in  this  form  of  the  cora- 
mnnd  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  exists  in  a  ferric  condition 
rhile  in  marcasite  it  is  ferrous.  In  other  words,  marcasite  is 
Id  unsaturated  compound,  and  hence  unstable.  This  readily 
tiplains  the  relatively  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  latter 
niiieral.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
^rodacts  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  two  compounds, 
1  Proc.  American  PhUoa.  Sop..  Vol.  XSXIII,  1B04.  p.  225. 
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pyrite  yielding,  as  a  rule,  limonite  and  free  sulphur,  while  mar- 
casite,  under  the  same  conditions,  yields  ferrous  sulphate,  though 
when  decomposing  under  water,  it  may  also  yield  much  limonite. 
The  sulphate  of  iron,  resulting  from  pyritiferous  decomposition, 
is,  if  present  in  quantity,  injurious  to  plant  growth.  This  fact 
was  well  illustrated  some  years  ago  on  the  west  front  of  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  Several  large  masses  of  iron 
sulphide,  too  large  for  exhibition  within  the  building,  were 
placed  here  upon  a  floor  of  cement  bordered  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  lawn.  Under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  rain  and  air  the 
sulphide  became  slowly  converted  into  sulphate  which  was 
washed  down  upon  the  cement  and  thence  into  the  soil,  which 
it  so  poisoned  as  to  kill  the  roots  and  necessitate  an  entire 
resodding. 

The  experiments  of  Prichard,  ^  however,  showed  that  the 
presence  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  soil  way, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  beneficial,  in  that  it  serves  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  ammonia  in  rapidly  decomposing  materials. 
In  processes  involving  slow  decomposition,  its  antiseptic  quali- 
ties render  it  of  doubtful  value. 

Chlorite  (Viridite).  —  Under  the  general  name  chlorite  are 
included  several  minerals  occurring  in  fibres  and  folia,  closely 
resembling  the  micas,  from  which  they  differ  in  their  large  per- 
centage of  water,  and  in  their  folia  being  inelastic.  The  thre© 
principal  varieties  recognized  are,  ripidolite^  penninite^  and  pro- 
chlorite^  any  one  of  which  may  occur  as  the  essential  constitu- 
ent  of  a  chlorite  schist.  Chlorite  as  a  secondary  product  often 
results  from  and  entirely  replaces  the  pyroxene,  hornblende,  or 
mica  in  rocks  of  various  kinds,  and  also  occurs  filling  wholly  or 
in  part  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  trap  rocks.  In  this  form 
it  is  frequently  visible  only  ^vith  the  microscope,  and  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  exact  determination  of  its 
mineral  species  is  sometimes  called  viridite.  It  is  this  mineral 
which  gives  the  green  color  to  a  large  share  of  the  more  or 
less  altered  eruptives,  like  the  diabases  and  diorites,  the 
"greenstones"  of  the  older  geologists. 

Serpentine.  —  Composition:  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium  ; 
corresponding  to  the  formula  H^Mg3Si20g=  silica,  44.1  %  ;  mag-  j 
nesia,  43.0  %  ;  and  water,  12.9  %.  | 

The  prevailing  color  is  green,  though   often   spotted   and  j 

1  Ann.  de  Chemie  et  Physique,  1892.  ; 
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Streaked;  hence  the  name  from  the  Latin  serpentinus^  a  ser- 
pent. It  has  a  somewhat  greasy  lustre  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  having  a  hardness  of  about  4  of  the  scale.  The  mineral 
is  always  secondary,  residting  mainly  from  the  hydration  of 
pure  magnesian  or  lime  magnesian  silicates.  (See  further  on 
p.  115.) 

Glauconite.  —  This  name  is  given  to  a  somewhat  variable 
compound  consisting  essentially  of  silica,  iron,  alumina,  and 
water,  with  smaller  amounts  of  potash,  and  incidentally  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda.  The  prevailing  color  is  green,  and  as  it 
occurs  in  single  granules  or  granular  aggregates,  it  is  com- 
monly known  as  ffreensand.  It  is  always  a  secondary  mineral, 
and  has  been  formed  and  is  still  forming  on  many  shallow  sea- 
bottoms  which  receive  fine  sediments  derived  from  the  breaking 
down  of  siliceous  crystalline  rocks.  (See  under  Greensand 
Marl,  p.  133.) 

The  Zeolites.  —  Under  this  head  are  grouped  a  number  of 
minerals  alike  in  being  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  with  vary- 
ing percentages  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda.  They  are  altogether 
secondary  minerals,  resulting  from  chemical  changes  taking 
place  in  pre-existing  rocks,  and  indicate  not  infrequently  the 
first  or  deep-seated  stages  of  rock  decay.  In  a  more  or  less 
perfect  condition  they  have  been  assumed  to  occur  in  soils, 
having  been  derived  from  the  rocks,  or,  as  is  contended  by  some 
authorities,  having  formed  during  the  process  of  rock  decompo- 
sition or  in  the  soil  itself.  It  is  possible  that  those  constituents 
of  a  soil  which  on  analysis  are  found  to  be  "  soluble  "  as  the 
term  is  ordinarily  used,  may,  in  part  at  least,  have  existed  as 
zeolites.  Hence  their  consideration  in  this  connection  is  of 
importance. 

Out  of  the  22  species  of  minerals  classified  as  zeolites  by 
Dana  in  this  "  System  of  Mineralogy  "  there  are  but  11  which, 
on  account  of  their  abundance  or  chemical  composition,  need 
consideration  here.  The  theoretical  composition  of  these,  as 
indicated  from  a  comparison  of  several  to  many  analyses,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  addition  to  the  true 
zeolites  are  included  several  other  hydrous  silicates  closely 
related,  both  as  regards  chemical  composition  and  mode  of 
occurrence,  and  which,  in  our  present  discussion,  cannot  well 
be  excluded. 
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Silica 

Alumina 

LiMK 

BAKirx 

Potash 

Soda 

Watrb 

(SIO,) 

(Al,0«) 

(CaO) 

(BaO) 

(K,0) 

(Na,0) 

(H,0) 

Ptilolite  .     .     . 

70.0 

11.9 

4.4 

•  •  •  ■ 

2.4 

0.8 

10.5 

Mordenite    . 

67.2 

11.4 

2.1 

•  •  ■  • 

3.5 

2.3 

13.5 

Heulandite  . 

59.2 

16.8 

9.2 

•  •  •   • 

•  ■  •  • 

.... 

14.8 

PhUlipsite    . 

48.8 

20.7 

7.6 

•  •  •  • 

6.4 

.... 

16.5 

Harmotome 

47.1 

16.0 

•  ■  •  • 

20.6 

2.1 

.... 

14.1 

Stilbite    .    . 

57.4 

16.3 

7.7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1.4 

47.2 

Laumontite 

51.1 

21.7 

11.9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

15.3 

Chabazite 

47.2 

20.0 

5.5 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

6.1 

21.2 

Analcite  . 

54.5 

23.2 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

14.1 

8.2 

Natrolite 

47.4 

26.8 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

16.3 

9.5 

Thomsonite 

36.9 

31.4 

11.5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

6.4 

13.8 

Prehnite . 

43.7 

24.8 

27.1 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

• . .  • 

4.4 

Apophyllite 

53.7 

•  •  •  • 

25.0 

•  •  •  • 

5.2 

.... 

16.1 

IV.   THE  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPER- 
TIES OF  ROCKS 

1.    STRUCTUBE 

In  considering  the  structure  of  rocks  it  will  facilitate  mat- 
ters to  do  so  under  two  heads :  (1)  the  macroscopic  (or  mega- 
scopic) structures,  or  structures  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
(maeroMy  firom   Greek  word   fiaxpo^j   signifying   large);    and 

(2)  microscope  structures,  or  those  visible  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope. 

1.  Macroscopic  Structures.  —  From  a  structural  standpoint  all 
rocks  may  be  classified  sufficiently  close  for  present  purposes, 
under  the  heads  of:   (1)    CryBtalline^  (2)  vitreous  or  glassy^ 

(3)  colloidal,  and  (4)  clastic  or  fragmental.  Of  the  first  of 
tliese,  ordinary  granite  or  crystalline  marbles  are  good  types, 
being  made  up  wholly  of  crystal  aggregates,  without  interstitial 
amorphous  or  fragmental  material.  The  term  crystalline  gran- 
ular^ or  granular  crystalline,  is  often  applied  to  such  as  have  a 
distinctly  granular  structure,  as  do  many  of  the  granitic  rocks. 
Vitreous  or  glassy  structures  are  found  only  among  igneous 
rocks,  and  are  due  always  to  a  cooling  of  the  molten  magma 
too  rapidly  for  the  production  of  crystals.  Obviously,  as  the 
rate  of  cooling  in  rock  masses  must  be  extremely  variable,  so 
we  find  all  intermediate  stages  between  the  completely  glassy 
and  the  crystalline  forms.  To  these  intermediate  stages  such 
names  as  felsitic  and  microlitic  are  given,  names  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  will  be  stated  under  the  head  of  microscopic 
structures.  Rocks  originating  as  chemical  deposits,  and  which 
have  since  undergone  no  structural  changes,  often  present  a 
jelly  or  glue  like  structure  known  as  colloidal.  Such  are  exem- 
plified in  the  flints  from  the  English  chalk  cliffs,  the  siliceous 
sinters  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  by  various 
other  forms  of  silica,  as  opal,  agate,  etc.,  and  occasionally  by 

serpentines. 
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A  clastic  or  fragmental  structure  is  found  only  in  secondary 
rocks,  and  is  the  result  of  a  breaking  down  or  disintegration  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  and  a  reconsolidation  of  their  particles  with- 
out crystallization.  There  are  many  minor  points  of  structure, 
some  of  which  are  common  to  all  of  the  primary  groups  above 
mentioned,  while  others  are  limited  to  one  or  more.  Rocks 
which  are  made  up  of  distinct  grains,  whether  crystalline  or 
fragmental,  are  spoken  of  as  granular ;  when  the  structure  be- 
comes too  fine  and  dense  for  macroscopic  determination  it  is 
spoken  of  as  compact^  though  there  is  no  reason  why  the  term 
should  not  equally  well  be  applied  to  the  coarser  grained  rocks 
in  which  the  individual  grains  are  closely  cohering  without 
interstices.  The  term  massive  is  applied  to  such  igneous  rocks 
as  show  no  signs  of  bedding  or  stratification,  while  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  such  other  rocks  as  are  arranged  in  more  or 
less  parallel  layers  are  described  as  stratified.  (See  Fig.  1, 
PL  13.)  The  name  foliated  or  schistose  is  given  to  a  rock  in 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent  minerals  in  parallel 
planes  is  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  it  to  split  in  this  direction 
more  readily  than  in  any  other.  Not  infrequently  the  quartzes 
or  feldspars  occur  in  lens-shaped  forms  about  which  curve  the 
hornblende  or  mica  folia  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  PI.  13.  As  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  this  structure  may  be  due  to  original  deposi- 
tion or  may  be  secondary.  In  erui)tive  rocks  afluidal  or  fliixion 
structure  is  not  uncommon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  PI.  2,  and  is  due 
to  the  onward  flowing  of  the  mass  while  gradually  cooling  and 
passing  into  a  solid  state.  Eruptive  magmas  at  the  time  of 
their  extrusion  contain  more  or  less  moisture,  which,  being 
highly  heated,  expands  whenever  sufficient  force  is  developed 
to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  overling  mass.  In  this  way 
are  formed  innumerable  cavities  or  bubbles,  comparable  to  the 
cavities  caused  by  carbonic  acid  from  the  yeast  in  well-raised 
bread.  Such  cavities  are  called  vesicles^  and  the  rocks  contain- 
ing them  are  vesicular  (Fig.  2,  PI.  3).  By  the  subsequent 
action  of  percolating  waters  these  cavities  may  become  filled 
with  a  variety  of  secondary  minerals,  among  which  chalcedony, 
epidote,  calcite,  and  various  zeolites  are  not  uncommon.  Such 
refilled  cavities  are  called  amygdules^  from  the  Greek  word 
afJLvySaXov,  an  almond,  in  allusion  to  their  shape,  and  the  rocks 
containing  them  are  therefore  described  as  amygdaloidal.  The 
upper  part  of  a  lava  flow  not  infrequently  cools  in  peculiar  ropy 
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forms  like  the  slag  from  a  smelting  furnace.  Such  forms  are 
known  as  tlagyy.     (St-e  Fig.  1,  PI.  iS. ) 

When  a  rock  consists  of  a  compact,  glassy,  or  fine  and  evenly 
crystalline  ground -mass,  throughout  which  are  scattered  larger 
crystals,  usually  of  feldspar,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  porphy- 
nWc  (Fig.  1,  PL  2).  This  structure  is  quite  common  in  granite, 
but  is  not  particularly  noticeable,  owing  to  the  slight  contrast  in 
color  between  the  larger  crystals  and  the  finer  grouucl-mass.  It 
is  moat  noticeable  in  such  effusive  eruptives  aa  the  quartz  por- 
phyries, in  which,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  those  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  the  ground-mass  is  exceedingly  dense  and  com- 
pact and  of  a  black  or  red  color,  while  the  large  feldspar 
crystals  are  white  and  staud  out  in  very  marked  contrasts. 
This  structure  is  so  striking  in  appearance  that  rocks  possess- 
ing it  in  any  marked  degree  are  popularly  called  porphyries, 
whatever  may  be  their  mineral  composition.  The  term  por- 
jjAyrj?  is  said  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  certain  kinds 
of  igneous  rocks  of  a  reddish  or  purple  color,  such  as  the 
celebrated  red  porphyry  or  "  roseo  antico  "  of  Egj-pt.  The 
word  is  now  used  by  the  best  authorities  almost  wholly  in  its 
adjective  sense,  since  any  rock  may  possess  this  structure 
whatever  its  origin  or  composition  may  be. 

Glassy  rocks  on  cooling  sometimes  have  developed  in  them 
a  series  of  concentric  cracks  whereby  the  rock  on  a  broken  sur- 
face shows  numerous  rounded  or  globular  bodies  with  an  onion- 
like shell.  This  structure,  which  may  be  visible  only  with  a 
microscope,  is  known  as  perlitic.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  glassy 
forms  of  Hwigariau  trachj-tes. 

Glassy  and  felsitic  eruptives,  particularly  of  the  liparite  and 
quartz  porphyry  groups,  frequently  show  spherulitic  masses  of 
all  sizes,  from  microscopic  to  several  inches  or  even  feet  in 
diameter,  usually  with  a  well-defined  radiating  structure  and 
which  are  due  to  incipient  crystallization.  Such  are  known  as 
ipfurtililes.  and  hence  rocks  in  which  they  occur  are  described 
as  tpherulUic.^ 

A  concretionary  structure  is  not  infrequently  developed  in 
rocks  either  as  a  primary  structure  or  as  due  to  segregating 
processes  acting  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  rocks  in 
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which  they  are  found.  Many  of  the  forms  thus  developed  are 
peculiarly  deceptive,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  their  nature  and  origin  with  some  detail. 

On  genetic  grounds  we  may  divide  such  forms,  as  intimated 
above,  into  two  groups:  (JL)  Primary  concretions,  formed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found,  and 
(-B)  secondary  concretions,  or  those  which  are  due  to  segregat- 
ing influences  acting  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  rocks 
of  which  they  now  form  a  part.  All  are  due  to  that  peculiar 
and  little  understood  tendency  which  atoms  or  molecules  of 
like  nature  so  often  manifest  in  concreting  or  gathering  in 
amorphous  masses  or  concentric  layers  about  some  foreign  body 
which  serves  as  a  primary  point  of  attachment.  The  extreme 
development  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  crystallization,  of  which 
we  may  perhaps  regard  this  first  form  of  concretionary  structure 
as  incipient  stages.  Under  primary  concretions  may  be  included 
the  flint  and  chalcedonic  nodules  found  in  chalk  and  the  older 
limestones,  the  material  of  which  was  in  part  without  doubt 
derived  from  the  siliceous  remains  of  diatoms  and  sponges. 
Such  sometimes  occur  in  the  form  of  lenticular  nodules  with 
or  without  an  appreciable  concentric  structure  and  lying  in 
parallel  layers  or  beds,  sometimes  continuousfor  long  distances. 
Clay  iron  stone,  an  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  occurs  character- 
istically in  this  form.  These  latter  often  crack  on  drying 
and  consequent  shrinkage,  the  cracks  extending  from  within 
outward.  In  these  cracks  calcite  is  subsequently  deposited, 
whereby  the  nodule  is  divided  up  into  septa  of  a  white  or 
yellowish  color.  On  being  cut  and  polished,  these  often  form 
beautiful  and  unique  objects.  To  such  the  name  septurian 
nodule  is  commonly  given.  (See  Fig.  2,  PI.  9.)  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  inland  lakes  and  seas  may  not  infrequently 
become  deposited  in  the  form  of  thin  pellicles  about  a  minute, 
perhaps  microscopic  nucleus,  forming  small,  spherical  bodies 
which,  when  ultimately  consolidated  into  beds,  give  rise  to  the 
oolitic  and  pisolitic  limestones.  (See  p.  143.)  All  primary 
concretions  are  not,  however,  chemical  deposits  ;  but,  rather, 
aggregates  of  mineral  particles  in  a  finely  fragmental  condition. 

Such  are  the  clay  concretions  which  are  found  in  the  beds 
of  streams  and  lakes,  and  which  may  not  so  closely  simu- 
late animal  forms  as  to  be  very  misleading.  The  manner  in 
which  concretions  of  this  nature  are  formed  was  shown  in  a 
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very  interesting  manner  a  few  years  iigo  Juriiig  the  process  of 
tlie  work  -of  tilling  in  the  so-called  Potomac  flats,  on  the  river 
front  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  For  the  double 
purpose  of  raising  the  flats  and  deepening  the  channel,  gigantic 
pumps  were  employed  wliich  raised  tlie  sediment  from  the  river 
bottom  in  tbe  form  of  a  very  thin  nmd  and  forced  it  through 
iron  pipes  to  the  flats,  where  it  flowed  out,  spreading  quietly 
over  the  surface.  The  material  of  this  mud  was  mainly  fine 
siliceous  sand  and  clay  intermingled  with  occasional  fresh- 
water shells  and  plant  debris.  As  this  mud  flowed  quietly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  and  spread  out  over  the  surface, 
the  clayey  particles  began  inimeJiately  to  separate  from  the 
siliceous  sand  in  the  form  of  concretionary  balls,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  these  would  grow  to  be  several 
inches  in  diameter.  Such,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
formation,  contained  a  large  amount  of  sand  and  shells,  though 
clayey  matter  predominated. 

In  crystalline  rocks  concretionary  structure  is  rarely  devel- 
oped. Cases  such  as  shown  on  P]ate  8  are  quite  unique,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  orbicular  diorite  of  the  greatest  interest  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  its  adaptability  for 
small  ornamentation. 

Concretionary  structure  of  a  secondary  nature  may  be  de- 
veloped through  the  process  of  weathering.  Thus,  by  the 
oxidizing  action  of  meteoric  waters  percolating  through  a 
porous  sand  or  sandstone,  included  nodules  of  iron  disulphide 
(pyrite)  may  be  converted  into  an  oxide  which  gradually 
segregates  in  zones  about  the  original  nodule.  This  oxide, 
by  its  cementing  action,  binds  the  grains  together  in  the  form 
of  a  hard  crust,  leaving  the  central  portion,  formerly  filled  by 
pyrite.  either  empty  or  occupied  by  loose  sand.'  A  zonal 
banding  or  shelly  structure  closely  simulating  concretionary 
structure  is  common  in  rocks  more  or  less  weathered  and 
decomposed,  but  which  is  due  not  to  original  deposition  or 
crystallization  of  mineral  matter  about  a  centre,  but  rather  to 
the  weathering  of  jointed  blocks,  the  various  chemical  agencies 
acting  from  without  inward. 

A  botrj-oidal  structure  is  not  infrequent  among  rocks  and 
itiinernls  of  chemical  origin.     It  is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  such 
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as  are  amorphous  or  radiating  crystalline  aggregates  of  a  single 
mineral,  such  as  chalcedony  or  the  hematite  iron  ores.  (See 
Fig.  1,  PL  9.) 

A  brecciated  structure,  produced  by  the  presence  of  angular 
fragments  in  a  finer  ground,  is  of  common  occurrence  among 
fragmental  rocks  (the  breccias),  but  is  more  rare  among  the 
crystallines.  It  is  sometimes  produced  in  volcanic  rocks  by  the 
imbedding  in  the  still  pasty  magma  of  angular  fragments  of 
previously  consolidated  material,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  PL  4. 
Columnar  structure,  though  comparatively  common  as  the 
structure  of  a  geological  body,  is  rarely  developed  among  the 
constituents  of  the  rock  itself.  The  columnar  structure  of 
many  lavas  and  dike  rocks  has  already  been  alluded  to :  oc- 
casionally the  mineral  constituents  of  some  secondary  rocks 
are  arranged  after  this  manner.  A  cavemotis  or  cellular  struct- 
ure is  not  infrequently  developed  through  the  removal  by 
solution  of  some  constituent  or  the  weathering  out  of  a  fossil. 
As  an  original  structure  it  occurs  in  many  rocks  of  chemical 
origin  as  the  stalagmitic  deposits  in  caves,  travertines,  etc. 

A  laminated  or  banded  structure,  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  constituents  in  parallel  layers  or  bands,  is  common  in  rocks 
of  sedimentary  origin,  particularly  in  sandstones  and  shales. 

2.  Microscopic  Structures.  —  Many,  if  not  indeed  the  majority, 
of  rocks  are  so  fine  grained  and  compact  that  little  of  their 
mineral  nature  or  structural  features  can  be  learned  from  exami- 
nation by  the  unaided  eye.  This  difficulty  made  itself  appase&t 
very  early  in  the  history  of  geological  science,  and  to  it  is  per- 
haps due,  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause,  the  apparent 
crudities  and  fallacies  of  the  early  workers.  As  long  ago  as 
1G63,  the  microscope  had  been  to  some  extent  utilized  for  the 
examination  of  minerals ;  but  its  application  to  the  Qtudy  of 
rocks  remained  long  unrecognized,  though  early  in  the  present 
century  Cordier  and  others  utilized  it  in  the  study  of  rocks  iu 
a  pulverized  condition.  It  was  not  until  about  1850,  when  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  H.  Clifton  Sorby  of  England,  that  the 
possibility  of  studying  rocks  in  thin  sections  under  the  micro- 
scope began  to  be  appreciated.  Even  then  the  idea  failed  to 
bear  its  legitimate  fruits  until  transplanted  to  German  soils, 
where,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Professor  Zirkel  of  Leipzig, 
it  soon  began  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  to-day  the 
branch  of  the  science  of  geology  known  as  microscopical  pe- 
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tro^raphy  holds  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  leading  universi- 
ties, both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  efficiency  of  the  method 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  every  crystallized  mineral  has  cer- 
tain dehnite  optical  properties  ;  i.e.  when  cut  iu  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  it,  will  act  upon  this  light  in 
A  manner  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  one  working  with 
au  instrument  combining  tlie  properties  of  a  microscope  and 
stauroscope  to  ascertain  at  least  to  what  crystalline  system  it 
belongs,  and  in  most  cases  by  studying  also  the  crystal  outlines 
and  lines  of  cleavage  the  mineral  species  as  well.  To  enter 
upon  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  by  which  this  is  done 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  since  it  involves  the  polarization  of 
light  and  other  subjects  which  must  be  studied  elsewhere.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  any  authoritative  work  oti  the  subject  of 
light,  and  to  Professor  J.  P.  Idding's  translation  of  Professor 
Rosenbusch's  work  on  optical  mineralogy.^ 

This  method  of  study  is  of  value,  not  merely  as  an  aid  in 
determining  the  mineralogical  composition  of  a  rock,  but  also, 
and  what  is  often  of  more  importance,  its  structure  and  the 
various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  it  since  its  first 
consolidation.  Rocks  are  not  the  definite  and  unchangeable 
mineral  compounds  they  were  once  considered,  but  are  rather 
ever-varying  aggregates  of  minerals,  which,  even  in  themselves 
undergo  structural  and  chemical  changes  almost  without  num- 
ber. It  is  a  common  matter  to  find  rock  masses  which  may 
have  had  originally  the  mineral  composition  and  structure  of 
diabase,  bat  which  now  are  mere  aggregates  of  secondary  prod- 
ucts, such  as  chlorite,  epidote,  iron  oxides,  and  kaolin,  with 
perhaps  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  unaltered  original  constituents  ; 
yet  the  rock  mass  retains  its  geological  identity,  and  to  the 
naked  eye  shows  little,  if  any,  sign  of  the  changes  that  have 
gone  on.  These  and  other  changes  are  in  part  chemical  and  in 
part  structural  or  molecular.  A  very  common  mineral  trans- 
formation in  baste  rocks  is  that  from  augite  to  hornblende. 
This  takes  place  merely  through  a  molecular  readjustment  of 
tlie  particles,  whereby  the  augite,  with  its  gray  or  brown  colors 
and  rectangular  cleavages,  passes  by  uralitic  stages  over  into  a 
green  hornblende,  a  mineral  of  the  same  chemical  composition, 
but  of  different  crystallographic  form.     This  transformation  in 
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it(t  iiicoiuploted  state  is  shown  in  tlie  accompanying  figure,  in 
which  ihu  central,  nearly  colorless  portion  with  rectangular 
<;li;avii{fc  repreaunts  the  original  augite,  while  tiie  outer  dotted 
portion  with  cleav^e  lines  cutting  at 
sharp  and  obtuse  angles  is  tlie  second- 
ary hornblende.  This  change  is  due 
to  slow  and  gradual  pressure  exerted 
through  unknown  periods  of  time  upon 
the  rock  mosses,  and  the  final  result  is 
the  production  of  a  rock  of  entirely 
different  tyi)e  and  structure  from  that 
which  originally  cooled  from  the  molt- 
en magma.  The  cliange  such  as  Bbo\'e  • 
Mil.  I,    Auititi'  inrtiftiiy      described  is  further  alluded  to  in  the 

"""""' '" '"""""'■'■        chapter  on  nietamorphisra. 

'I'U'in  Hcicm-ti  of  microscopic  petrography,  as  it  is  technically 
'■iilli'd,  hiiH  also  hoen  prtxluctivo  of  e(jually  important  result-s  iu 
iiMmr  lini'H.  As  an  instance  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  dis- 
ciiviTV  lliat  llii>  structural  features  of  a  rock  are  dependent,  not 
ii|iiiii  ilN  chrndcal  composition  or  geological  age,  but  upon  the 
cunililimiN  uniU'i-  which  it  cooled  from  a  molten  magma,  portions 
"I  ihi<  Hiinii'  riM'k  varying  all  the  way  from  holocrystalline 
Ki'iniiilai-  through  |H)rphyritic  to  glassy  forms.  To  this  fact 
alliiniim  hiiH  nlivaily  Ik'cii  made. 

I  lie  gt'iii'i-id  Kulijcct  nf  the  microscopic  structure  of  rocks  of 
varliHiH  kitidH,  will  be  disi'ussed  more  fully  in  describing  the 
iiirlin  Hii'inNi'lvi's.  N  overt  he  less,  as  iu  describing  these  struct- 
iiii't  il  hiiH  hi'i'nini'  ui-ccssarv  to  use  sundry  technical  terms,  it 
«rlll  h..  w.'ll  lo  ivtVr  to  thcm'briolly  here. 

Wh««ii  II  i-iick  is  muilc  up  wliolly  of  crvstalline  matter,  it  is 
N|ttilti<ii  (.ruN  M-,'rit»f„lli„,- :  when,  however,  it  shows  interstitial 
liUmy  »r  MmiU-  matter,  it  is  hjipoeryttalUne.     Rocks  wlioliy 
*■  «P.VHlaIIim'  Mccrt'tiuns  are  amorphous.     The  glassy,  or 
at»r  iH'cupyiiig  the  interstices  of  the  other  coustitu- 
«««»  of  HM  the  ha»t\     This  base,  together  with  the 
llti  HtDiilli'r  cvystallizationa  of  the  second  generation, 
'  9'^»'i-m>t** ;  sncli  may  be  made  up  of  microlitet— 
■Hkw  cpvstals  imperfectly  developed  —  wlien  it  is 
%  *»r  »f  a  dense  aggregate  of  quartzose,  felds- 
matorials,  when  it  is  known  as  feUitic.    Tlie      j 
«loiK)d  in  A  glassy,  felsitic,  mierolitic,  or  finely     j 


FiQ.  I,   MiecostruiHiirp  or  Kranite.  Fio.  4.  MicrostruL'tm'cotpiirijhyritiijol 

Fro.  2,   MprtBtruoIure  ut  inii-mpefrmalil*.  Fio.  5.   Mkroalruoliire  »1  ttaohylB. 

Jlo.  A  MlCToatractare  ot  qnanz  porphyry.  Fin.  fi.   Mlcrostriicture  of  getpentine. 
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granular  microcryatalline  ground-mass  are  called  phenocrysts. 
^Vhen  a  mineral  in  a  rock  shows  good  crystal  outlines,  having 
Wn  uninfluenced   in  its  growth  by  the  proximity  of  other 
Biinerals,  it  is  called  idiomorphic :  when,  however,  its  outline  is 
due  not  to  crystallographic  forces,  but  to  interference  —  to  tlie 
action  of  external  forces  —  it  is  allotriomorphic.     Many  rocks 
stow  indications  of   two  or  more   periods  of   crystallization, 
W'hereby  minerals  of  the  same  species  may  be  developed.     Thus 
'n  a  molten  magma  the  augites  may  begin  to  form  under  such 
comlitions  that  for  some  time  their  growth  is  unimpeded  and 
they  take  on  large  and  well-developed  forms.     After  a  time, 
owning  to  changed  conditions,  their  growth  is  stopped,  and  the 
rock  solidifies  with  a  new  crop  of  smaller  and  less  perfectly 
Ae^elo|)ed  forms.     It  is  customary  to  speak  of  such  a  mineral 
a«  occurring  in  crystals  of  two  generations.     In  the  case  above 
described,  the  first  developed  form  the  porphyritic  constitu- 
ents, the  phenocri/sts^   while   the  latter  formed  are  a  part  of 
the  ground-mass.     Vitreous  or  glassy  rocks  not  infrequently 
show,  under  the  microscope,  minute,  hair-like  or  rod-shaped 
forms,  representing  the  first  stages  of  crystallization,  but  in 
^hich  the  process  was  arrested  before  they  were  sufficiently 
developed    to    render   possible   an   accurate   determination   of 
^lieir  mineral  nature.     Such  are  termed  cryBtallites ;  those  in 
Jrop-shaped    or    globular   forms   being    called   glohulites^    the 
^f>d'shaped  ones    belonites^   and    the    twisted,   hair-like   forms 

file  wide  variation  in  microstructure  in  rocks  of  essentially 
^he  same  chemical  composition,  but  whicli  have  cooled  under 
the  varying  conditions  indicated  above,  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  to 
^  of  PI.  5,  Fig.  1  being  a  holocrystalline  type,  and  Fig.  4  one 
almost  completely  glassy,  the  first  being  a  deep-seated  rock,  and 
^"C  last  a  surface  lava  flow.     Intermediate  structures  are  often 
produced   through  a   beginning   of  crystallization   at   certain 
depths  below  the  surface,  after  which,  and  while  a  portion  of 
^ie  magma  was  still  fluid,  it  was  pushed  upward  toward  the 
Surface,  or  brought  under  such  other  conditions  as  resulted  in 
a  more  rapid  cooling,  the  final  result  being  a  glassy,  or  micro- 
crystalline  rock  with  scattering  porphyritic  crystals,  or  pheno- 
cryits.     It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that,  subsequent  to 
the  formation  of  these  earliest  products  of  crystallization,  a 
second  elevation  of  temperatures  has  taken  place  whereby  the 
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magma  has  eaten  into  or  corroded  them,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  quartz  crystal  shown  in  the  centre  of  Fig.  3  of  PI.  5. 

Inasmuch  as  this  study  by  the  microscope  involves  the  prepa- 
ration of  thin  sections,  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued may  well  be  given  here.     The  fact  that  a  chip  of  rock, 
however  dense,  can,  without  breaking,  be  ground  so  thin  as 
to  be  transparent,  may  at  first  seem  strange,  but  in  reality  it 
is  readily  accomplished.     The  work  requires  only  patience  and 
the  skill  which  comes  from  practice.     A  small  chip  of  the  rock, 
about  the  size  of  a  nickel  five-cent  piece,  is  broken  off  with  a 
hammer,  care  being  taken  to  get  it  as  thin  as  possible  without 
fracturing.     One  side  of  this  is  then  ground  flat  and  smooth  by 
rubbing  it  in  water  and  emery  on  a  smooth,  cast-iron  plate. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  process  fine  flour  of  emery  should  be 
used,  as  the  final  surface  must  be  very  smooth  and  free  from 
scratches.     This  chip  is  then  cemented  smooth  side  down  on 
a  piece  of  ordinary  double-thick  window  glass,  a  convenient 
size  being  about  2x1  inches,  the  cementing  material  being 
Canada  balsam  which  has  been  evaporated  to  the  extent  that, 
when  cold,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  hold  firmly,  is  not  at  all 
sticky,  but  yet  is  not  so  hard  as  to  be  brittle.     The  exact  degree 
can  only  be  learned  by  experience ;   a  hardness  such  as  to  be 
barely  indented  by  the  thumb  nail  will  be  found  about  riglit. 
Tliis  operation  of  cementing  will  be  best  done  by  means  of  a 
thin  iron  plate  laid  horizontally  on  a  support  and  heated  not  too 
hot  by  a  lamp  beneath.     The  glass  with  the  balsam  upon  it  is 
heated  to  the  right  temperature,  the  balsam  being  fluid  and  free 
from  bubbles.     The  rock  chip,  heated  sufficiently  to  expel  all 
moisture,  is  then  pressed  firml}^  into  the  balsam,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exclude  air  bubbles,  and  brought  within  as  close  contact 
with  the  glass  as  possible.     It  is  then  removed  from  the  iron 
plate  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  grinding  process  is  resumed, 
the  glass  plate  serving  merely  as  support  for  the  film  of  stone 
and  something  for  the  fingers  to  hold  by.     Being  transparent, 
the  worker  can  see  just  how  the  grinding  is  progressing  without 
continually  stopping  to  examine.     When  sufficiently  thin, — 
usually  from  ^^  to  jj^  of  an  inch,  —  the  film  is  remounted  as 
follows  :  While  on  the  thick  glass  on  which  it  was  ground,  it 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  brush  —  an  ordinary  tooth-brush 
serves  well  —  to  get  rid  of  all  particles  of  emery  and  other  dirt 
that  may  adhere.     It  is  then  washed  in  alcohol  to  get  rid  of  the 
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Bridqauui 


ird  Balaam,  which  is  usually  quite  dirty  from  mud  pro- 

in  grinding.     Fresh   mounting   slips   and   clean   cover 

B  being  ready,  the  first  is  laid  upon  the  warm  iron  plate 

couple  of  drops  of  fresh  balsam  in  the  centre,  and  allowed 
,t  until  it  just  begins  to  smoke.     Care  must  here  be  exer- 

as,  if  heated  too  much,  the  balsam  becomew  hard  and 
I,  Hnd  if  too  little,  the  mount  is  sticky  from  the  balsam 

constantly  oozes  from  under  the  cover.  The  thick  glass, 
ts  film  of  stone  still  adhering,  ia  likewise  laid  upon  the 
iron  plafe,  and  a  drop  of  fresh  balsam  placed  upon  the  film. 
is  then  gently  heated,  and  the  cover-glass,  first  warmed, 
'  laid  upon  it — one  edge  placed  in  position  and  lowered 
ally  in  sneb  a  manner  as  to  force  out  any  accidental  air 
;8,  being  finally  pressed  flat  down  against  the  stone  film. 
Im  itself,  if  sufficiently  warmed,  no  longer  adheres  to  the 
glass,  and  may  be  removed  to  the 
slip  for  its  final  mounting.  This  is 
ccomplished  by  taking  up  the  thick 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
ig  cover-glass  and  film  together,  with 
lie  point  set  in  a  handle,  off  into  the 
1  on  the  new  slide.  The  cover-glass 
erves  merely  as  a  support  for  the  thin 
luring  the  process  of  transferring. 
mt  it  there   is   danger  of   breakage. 

fairly  transferred,  the  new  slide  is 
ed  from  the  hot  plate,  the  cover 
d  close  down   against   the   film,   ad- 

in  proper  position  and  allowed  to  cool. 

uperfluous   balsam   may  be   then    re- 

l  with  a  hot  knife  and  the  section  finally  washed  in  alcohol. 

completed,  it  forms  the  "(Ain  section"  of  the  petrologist. 


2.    THE  SPECIFIC  GEAVTTT  OF  ROCKS 

term  tpecific  gravity  is  used  to  designate  the  weight  of 
bgtance  when  compared  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled 

at  a  temperature  of  4°  C.  This  property  is  therefore 
lent  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  its  various  constituents 
heir  relative  proportions.  The  exact  or  true  specific 
y  of  a  rock  may  be  obscured  by  its  structure.     Thus  an 
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obsidian  pumice  will  float  upon  water,  buoyed  up  by  the  air 
contained  in  its  innumerable  vesicles,  while  a  compact  obsidian 
of  precisely  the  same  chemical  composition  will  sink  almost 
instantly.  This  property  of  any  subject  is  spoken  of  as  its 
apparent  specific  gravity  in  distinction  from  the  actual  com- 
parative weight,  bulk  for  bulk,  of  its  constituent  parts,  which 
could  in  the  case  of  a  pumice  be  obtained  only  by  finely  pul- 
verizing so  as  to  admit  the  water  into  all  its  pores.  Inasmuch 
as  the  structural  peculiarities  of  any  igneous  rock — as  will  be 
noted  later  —  are  dependent  upon  the  condition  under  which  it 
cooled,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  a  crystalline  aggregate 
has  a  higher  specific  gravity,  i,e,  a  greater  weight,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  does  a  glassy,  non-crystalline  rock  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition.  The  property  is  therefore  dependent  upon 
chemical  (and  consequently  mineral)  composition  and  struct- 
ure, and  as  a  very  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  among  the 
siliceous  rocks  those  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  silica 
are  the  lightest,  while  those  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
but  which  are  correspondingly  rich  in  iron,  lime,  and  niagnesian 
constituents,  are  proportionately  heavy. 

3.    THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  ROCKS 

This  varies  naturally  with  their  mineral  composition.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  sedimentary  rocks  as  calcareous,  sili- 
ceous, ferruginous,  or  argillaceous,  accordingly  as  lime,  silica, 
iron  oxides,  or  clayey  matter  are  prominent  constituents. 
Among  eruptive  rocks  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  those  show- 
ing, on  analysis,  upwards  of  60  %  silica  as  acidic,  and  those 
showing  less  than  50  %,  but  rich  in  iron,  lime,  and  magnesian 
constituents,  as  basic.  The  extremes,  as  will  be  noted,  are  rep- 
resented by  the  rocks  of  the  granite  and  peridotite  groups. 

A  series  ilhistrating  the  above-mentioned  properties  may  be 
arranged  as  below.  With  the  eruptive  rocks  only  the  silica 
percentages  are  here  given.  The  results  of  the  complete  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  each  variety  are  given  further  on,  in  the  pages 
devoted  to  their  description. 
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(1)   STBATIFIED   ROCKS 


Kiin> 

SPICinC  OftAVlTY 

CoMPOftmoN 

Calcareous : 

Compact  limestone  .    .    . 

Crystalline  limestone  .    . 

Compact  dolomite   .    .    . 

Ciystalluie  dolomite  .  . 
Siliceous : 

Gneiss 

Siliceous  sandstone .    .    . 

Schist 

Argillaceous : 

Clay  slate  (argillite)    .    . 

a 

1 2.6  to  2.8 
|2.8to2.95 

2.6  to  2.7 

2.6 

2.6  to  2.8 

2.5 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Same  as  granite. 

Mainly  silica. 

60  to  80  per  cent  silica. 

Mainly  silicate  of  aluminum. 

(2)   ERUPTIVE   ROCKS 


KnTD 


Acidic  group : 

Granite 

Liparite 

Obsidian 

Obsidian  pumice  .  . 
Intermediate  group : 

Syenite 

Trachyte 

Hyalotrachyte  .    .    . 

Andesite 

Basic  group : 

Diabase 

Basalt 

Peridotite     .... 

Peridotite  (iron  rich) 

Peridotite  (meteorite) 


Specific  Gkavity 


2.68  to  2.73 

2.63  to  2.70 

2.26  to  2.41 
Floats  on  water. 

2.73  to  2.86 

2.70  to  2.80 

2.40  to  2.50 

2.54  to  2.79 

2.66  to  2.88 

2.90  to  3.10 

3.22  to  3.29 
3.86 
3.61 


Pee  cent  8ilica 


77.66  to  62.90 

76.06  to  67.61 

82.80  to  71.19 

82.80  to  71.19 

72.20  to  54.65 

64.00  to  GO.OO 

64.00  to  60.00 

66.76  to  54.73 

50.00  to  48.00 
50.59  to  40.74 
42.66  to  33.73 
23.00 
37.70 


4.    THE  COLOR  OF  ROCKS 


The  color  of  a  rock  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, but  which  may  all  be  generalized  under  the  heads  of 
mineral  and  chemical  composition  and  physical  condition.  Iron 
and  carbon,  in  some  of  their  forms,  are  the  common  coloring 
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substances  and  the  only  ones  that  need  be  considered  here. 
The  yellow,  brown,  and  red  colors,  common  to  fragmental  rocks, 
are  due  almost  wholly  to  free  oxides  of  iron.  The  gray,  green, 
dull  brown,  and  even  black  colors  of  crystalline  rocks  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  free  iron  oxides  or  to  the  prevalence  of  sili- 
cate minerals  rich  in  iron,  as  augite,  hornblende,  or  black  mica. 
Rarely  copper,  manganese,  and  other  metallic  oxides  than  those 
of  iron  are  present  in  sufficient  abundance  to  impart  their  char- 
acteristic hues.  As  a  rule,  a  white  or  light  gray  color  denotes 
an  absence  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  iron  in  any  of  its  forms. 
The  amber,  bluish  and  black  colors  of  many  rocks,  particularly 
the  limestones  and  slates,  are  due  to  the  prevalence  of  carbona- 
ceous matter. 

Among  siliceous  crystalline  rocks  the  more  basic,  like  those 
of  the  diabase,  diorite,  or  basalt  groups,  are  as  a  rule  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  acid  varieties,  the  color  being  due  to  the  fine 
grain  and  predominance  of  dark  iron-magnesian  silicates,  such 
as  hornblende,  augite,  or  black  mica,  or  their  chloritic  alteration 
products.  The  red  or  pink  color  sometimes  occurring  in  gran- 
itic rocks  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  red  or  pink  feldspars, 
which  in  their  turn  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of  iron. 

Among  feldspar-bearing  rocks  the  color  is  not  infrequently 
due  to  the  physical  condition  of  this  important  constituent. 
Thus  in  many  rocks  like  the  norite  of  Keeseville  (New  York), 
and  the  Quincy  (Massachusetts)  granite,  the  dark  color  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  feldspar  is. clear  and  glassy, 
allowing  the  light  rays  to  penetrate  and  become  absorbed.  The 
beautiful  chatoyant  play  of  colors  sometimes  shown  by  labra- 
dorite-bearing  rocks  like  those  of  northern  New  York  and  of 
Norway  is  apparently  due  to  a  separation  of  the  individual 
crystals  along  cleavage  lines,  into  thin,  transparent  plates  which 
reflect  and  partially  polarize  the  light  which  would  otherwise 
penetrate  and  become  absorbed.  Through  weathering,  such 
feldspars  undergo  a  further  physical  change,  becoming  soft 
and  porous,  and  no  longer  allowing  the  light  to  penetrate,  but 
wholly  reflecting  it  and  causing  the  stone  to  appear  white. 
These  white  feldspars,  as  has  been  very  neatly  expressed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hawes,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  glassy  forms 
as  does  the  foam  of  the  sea  to  the  water  itself,  the  difference 
in  color  being  in  both  cases  due  to  the  changed  physical  con- 
dition.    Indeed,  the  color  of  rocks,  as  may  be  imagined,  is 
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not  constant,  but  liable  to  change  under  varying  conditions, 
particularly  those  of  exposure.  Uocks  black  with  carbonaceous 
matter  will  fade  to  almost  whiteness  on  prolonged  exposure, 
owing  to  the  bleaching  out  of  the  coloring  materials.  Rocks 
rich  in  magnetite  or  free  iron  oxides,  protoxide  carbonates,  or 
sulphides,  or  in  highly  ferruginous  silicate  minerals,  are  like- 
wise liable  to  a  change  of  color,  becoming  yellowish,  red,  or 
brown,  through  oxidation  of  the  ferruginous  constituents.  (See 
p.  257,')  Translucent,  nearly  colorless  rocks  or  minerals,  as 
those  made  up  of  crystals  of  calcite  or  selenite,  will  on  exposure 
become  nearly  opaque  and  snow-white,  owing  to  purely  physi- 
cal causes,  as  already  noted  in  the  case  of  the  feldspars.  (See 
further  in  chapter  on  weathering.) 

The  cause  of  the  color  variations  in  certain  rocks  and  min- 
erals is,  however,  a  matter  concerning  which  it  will  not  do,  as 
yet,  to  speak  too  decidedly.  Analysis  of  a  mineral  may  show 
the  presence  of  metallic  oxides,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  whatever  color  the  mineral  may  have  is  due  or  in  any 
way  related  to  these  oxides.  Thus  the  writer  has  shown  ^  that 
the  OAjTc  marbles  (travertines)  of  Arizona  and  Mexico  may 
vary  from  pure  white  to  green,  and  from  yellow  through  brown 
to  red.  without  appreciable  change  in  the  actual  amounts  of 
iron,  though  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  form  of  combination. 
In  the  white  and  green  varieties  the  iron  exists  as  a  carbonate  ; 
iu  the  yellow,  red,  and  bro^vn  varieties  as  a  more  or  less  bydrated 
sesquioxide.  Certain  dark  amber  and  bright  roae-colored  va- 
rieties from  California,  and  the  Californiau  Peninsula,  show, 
however,  no  iron  or  other  of  the  usual  metallic  coloring  con- 
stituents, but  burn  perfectly  white  when  submitted  to  high 
temperatures  and  yield  volatile  organic  compounds.  The  fact 
that  serpentines  bo  frequently  contain  small  traces  of  chromium, 
early  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  to  this  element  that 
was  due  the  ctiaracteristic  green  color  of  the  mineral.  The 
writer  has  elsewhere^  described  serpentines  of  a  beautiful  oil 
yellow  and  deep  green  color  which,  however,  contain  not  a 
trace  of  chromium  or  manganese,  but  only  iron,  which  in  this 
ca^  is  in  combination  as  a  silicate.      (See  p.  114.) 

These  color  characteristics  are  of  greater  importance   than 

)  Annual  Report  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1803.  p.  5Ge. 
'  '  On  the  Serpentine  of  MontviUe,  New  Jersey,  Prtic.  U.  S.  National  Mnaeum, 

18»S.  p.  106, 
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may  at  first  api)ear,  particularly  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  in  a  rock  designed  for  architectural 
use  should  be  permanency  of  color.  Deleterious  changes  are 
particularly  liable  to  occur  in  stone  taken  from  below  the  water 
level,  where,  protected  from  oxidation,  or  from  variations  in 
temperature.  Certain  of  the  Ohio  sandstones  are  of  a  blue- 
gray  color  below  the  water  level,  but  buff  above,  where  the 
included  iron  sulphides  and  protoxide  carbonates  have  been 
acted  upon  by  oxidation.  The  student  should  early  make 
himself  acquainted  with  these  characteristics,  as  in  the  field  it 
is  as  a  rule  only  the  more  or  less  weathered  surfaces  that  pre- 
sent themselves  for  inspection.  This  subject  is  again  referred 
to  in  the  chapter  on  rock  weathering. 

Lustre  as  a  property  of  rocks  does  not,  owing  to  their  com- 
plex nature,  possess  the  same  value  as  a  determinative  charac- 
teristic as  among  minerals.  Certain  of  the  more  compact  and 
homogeneous  varieties  possess  lustres  which  may  be  described 
as  vitreous^  (/reasy^  pearly^  metallic^  or  iridescent. 

The  meaning  of  such  terms  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  the 
subject  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here.  The  fracture, 
or  manner  of  breaking  of  any  rock,  is  dependent  more  upon 
structure  than  upon  chemical  or  mineralogical  composition. 
Many  fine  and  evenly  grained  crystalline  or  fragmental  rocks 
break  with  smooth,  even  surfaces,  and  are  described  as  having 
a  straight  or  even  fracture.  Others  break  with  shell-like  con- 
cave and  convex  surfaces,  and  are  said  to  have  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  Still  others  are  splintery^  hackly^  or  shaly^  words  the 
meaning  of  which  is  sufficiently  evident  without  their  being 
described  in  detail. 


V.   THE  MODE  OK  OCCURRENCE  OF  ROCKS 

It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  the  earth  owes  its  present  form 
to  its  having  originated  from  a  mass  of  incandescent  vapur,  and 
to  liavt*  passed,  by  gradual  cooling  and  consequent  condensa- 
tion, from  gaseous  tlirough  pasty  or  fluidiU,  and  all  intermediate 
Etagus,  to  its  present  condition.  This,  iu  brief,  is  the  hypothesis 
of  Kant,  and  which  seems  most  readily  to  account  for  the  facts 
as  we  now  know  them.  As  to  the  character  of  the  rock  masses 
resulting  from  this  primary  cooling,  we  know  but  little.  Rea- 
soning from  analogy,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  they  reseui- 
bluil  the  slags  from  a  smelting  furnace,  or  some  form  of  modern 
lavas,  more  nearly  than  any  other  rock  masses  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  nature,  tliey 
have  long  since  been  obscured  by  rocks  of  secondary  origin, 
or  become  so  altered  through  dynamic  and  incidental  chemical 
agencies  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable. 

The  oldest  rocks  of  which  we  now  have  knowledge  belong 
to  the  group  of  gneisses  and  crystalline  schists.     They  are  as 
a  rule  highly  siliceous  rocks,  though  not  infrequently  includ- 
ing considerable  thicknesses  of  crystalline  limestone.       They 
contain  no  traces  of  what  can  be  referred  beyond  doubt  to  an 
organic  origin,  though  from  their  banded  or  foliated  structure, 
811  closely  simulating  bedding,  they  have  in  the  past,  as  a  rule, 
been  considered  metamorphic  rocks ;  that  is  to  say,  rocks  laid 
down  as  sediments  and  crystallized  by  the  complex  processes 
comprehended  under  the  term  metamorphism.      Rot^ks  of  this 
type,  according  to   Dana,  fii'st  appeared  in  North  America  in 
ihe  wide  V-shaped  area  extending  from  Labrador  southwesterly 
U>  the  Great  Lake,  and  thence   northwesterly  to  the  Arctic 
re^ons.     This  area  has  since  been  added  to  by  the  folding  and 
«miiipling  processes  incident  to  the  formation  of  the  Appa- 
Whiau  and  Rocky  Mountain  systems.      Concerning  the  geo- 
Rfipliical   distribution   of    these    rocks,   as   they   now   appear 
I     '^'["ised.  we  have  little  to  say  here.     They  seem  to  form,  as 
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has  been  stated,  the  actual  floor  of  the  continents  upon  which 
all  later  deposits  have  been  laid  down,  and  through  which  and 
into  which  have  been  extruded  and  intruded  the  great  variety 
of  igneous  rocks  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  many 
a  mountainous  region.  In  order  to  properly  understand  that 
which  is  to  follow,  we  may  well  devote  a  little  space  here  to  a 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  rock  masses  occur, 
so  far  as  exposed  to  investigation. 

Several  varieties  of  igneous  rocks,  and  particularly  the  gra- 
nitic types,  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  form  of  immense  oval 
or  rounded  masses,  protruded  into  overlying  materials  which 
dip  away  on  all  sides ;  such  forms  are  ordinarily  designated 
as  bosses.  (PI.  1.)  It  is  a  form  common  to  granite,  gab- 
bros,  norites,  etc.  A  laccolite^  is  a  somewhat  similar  form 
due  to  the  welling  up  of  a  magma  through  a  comparatively 
small  vent,  but  which,  instead  of  coming  to  the  surface,  spread 
out  laterally  into  dome-shaped  masses  between  the  sheets  of  the 
overlying  strata.  When  the  intruded  matter  has  been  so 
forced  into  or  between  overlying  bedded  rocks  as  to  appear 
like  more  or  less  regularly  defined  beds,  they  are  known  as 
sheets  or  sills.  Such,  as  a  rule,  may  be  distinguished  from 
superficial  lava  flows  by  their  like  condition  of  compactness 
along  both  upper  and  lower  contacts,  surface  streams  being 
more  or  less  vesicular  along  the  upper  portions,  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  tlieir  included  moisture.  The  name  dike  is  given 
to  an  eruptive  mass  of  varying  width  included  between  well- 
defined  walls,  and  occupying  a  fissure  or  fault  in  previously 
consolidated  rocks.  Such  are  inclined  at  all  angles  with  the 
horizon,  and  are  usually  of  very  moderate  \vidth,  but  may  ex- 
tend for  miles.  The  dikes  in  any  one  region  will  frequently 
be  found  to  belong  to  one  or  more  well-defined  systems,  each 
system  occupying  fissures  essentially  parallel  with  one  another. 
Any  one  dike  may  remain  comparatively  uniform  in  width  for 
long  distances,  excepting  when  split  up  into  smaller  dikes. 
At  times,  dikes  may  be  traced  to  the  parent  mass  —  a  boss  or 
laccolite  —  from  which  they  radiate  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity, being  in  such  cases  widest  at  the  start,  and  gradually 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  name  in  its  present  form  has  been  so  generally 
adopted  by  geologists,  since  its  termination,  ite,  should  indicate  a  kind  of  rock, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  but  denotes  a  form  of  occurrence.  Laccolith  would  be 
preferable. 
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lliinoing  out  to,  it  may  be,  mere  knife-like  edges.  The  name 
volcanic  neck  or  plug  is  given  to  tlie  cylindrical  mass  which 
results  from  the  congealing  of  that  portion  of  the  lava  which 
remains  in  the  volcanic  vent  when  eruption  ceases.  Through 
the  erosion  of  the  matter  composing  the  cone  of  a  volcano, 
such  are  sometimes  left,  owing  to  tlieir  superior  hardness,  form- 
ing thus  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  gen- 
eral name  lava  is  applied  to  any  igneous  rock,  regardless  of 
geological  age  or  mineral  composition,  which  has  been  poured 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  molten  condition.  Such 
are  characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  less  perfect  crystallization  and  a 
more  itlaggy  and  vesicular  structure  than  the  deep-seated  rocks. 
A  columnar  jointing,  due  to  cooling,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, particularly  among  basaltic  lavas,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  them. 

But  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  rocks  composing 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  —  the  portions  with 
which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar — are  eruptive.  They  are 
rather  what  are  known  as  tecondary  rocks  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  rocks  made  over  from  these  so-called  primary  rocks,  which 
we  have  been  just  discussing,  by  processes  which  will  be  described 
later. 

Any  rock  mass,  be  it  ernptive  or  otherwise,  lying  exposed  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  finds  itself  subjected  to  a 
multitude  of  disintegrating  and  decomposing  agencies,  such  as 
will  be  described  more  in  detail  under  the  head  of  rock  weather-  ' 
ing.  Leached  and  decomposed  by  meteoric  waters,  disintegrated 
by  heat  and  frost,  or  the  mechanical  action  of  waves  and  cur- 
rents, the  rock  masses  slowly  succumb,  their  materials  being 
gradually  removed  in  solution,  or  as  debris  mechanically  trans- 
ported by  every  wind,  rain,  or  running  stream,  down  the  slopes 
into  the  valleys,  and  from  the  vEilIeys  into  the  seas.  This 
debris,  in  various  stages  of  coarseness  and  fineness,  and  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  bowlders,  gravel,  sand,  and  silt, 
undergoes  by  these  transporting  agencies  a  system  of  assorting 
more  or  less  complete,  and  is  carried  to  distances  dependent 
ii|H)o  its  weight  and  the  force  of  the  transporting  agent.  It 
requires  no  geological  or  other  special  training  to  enable  one  to 
nnderstaud  that  the  force  being  the  same,  the  finer  and  lighter 
materials  will  be  carried  the  farthest,  and  that  all  must  be  de- 
posited when  the  force  shall  be  expended.    Consider,  then,  for 
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purpose  of  illustration,  a  stream  flowing  out  from  a  mountainous 
region  and  emptying  itself  into  a  lake.  Materials  falling  by 
gravity  from  the  mountain  slopes,  or  washed  by  spasmodic  rains 
into  the  stream,  are  transported  certain  distances,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  current.  For  our  present  purposes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  consider  only  those  portions  which  are  transported 
quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  dumped  into  the  lake. 
But  as  the  water  leaves  its  narrow  channel  and  spreads  out  into 
the  lake,  there  is  an  almost  instant  diminution  of  the  force  of 
its  current,  and  consequent  carrying  power.  As  a  result,  it 
begins  to  deposit  its  load,  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  first,  and 
the  finer  materials  further  out  from  the  shore,  the  very  finest, 
an  impalpable  silt  it  may  be,  remaining  suspended  until  the 
very  last.  There  will  thus  be  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
or  sea,  whichever  it  may  be,  a  bed,  or  series  of  beds  of  varying 
thickness,  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the  coarsest  at  the  bottom 
and  nearest  the  shore,  and  the  finest  and  last  the  most  remote. 
But  the  streams  emptying  into  the  lake  vary  from  time  to 
time  in  their  carrying  capacity,  and  the  action  of  the  waves  in 
the  sea  itself,  together  with  the  salts  dissolved  therein,  exert  a 
modifying  action,  whereby  this  process  of  sedimentation^  as  it  is 
called,  may  not  be  quite  so  simple  as  it  first  appears.^  Pinough 
has,  however,  been  said  to  show  that  beds  of  detritus  laid  down 
in  this  manner  must  occur  in  approximately  horizontal  layers, 
and  that  the  layers  may  vary  greatly  in  the  coarseness  and 
fineness  of  their  materials,  as  well  as  in  their  mineral  character. 
But  there  are  still  other  processes  of  sedimentation  than  the 
purely  mechanical  methods  described  above.  All  natural  waters 
contain  more  or  less  mineral  matter,  of  which  lime  is  the  more 
abundant.  Through  the  secreting  power  of  marine  animals,  this 
lime  is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  to  form  shells  and 
calcareous  skeletons  of  molluscs,  corals,  and  other  forms  of 
marine  life.  On  the  death  of  the  secreting  animal,  the  calca- 
reous material  is  left  to  accumulate  in  a  more  or  less  fragmen- 
tal  condition,  forming  thus  the  material  of  the  coral  islands, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  beds  of  limestone  the  world 
over.  I  have  said  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  our  limestones  are  of  purely  animal 
origin  ;  in  many  a  true  chemical  i)recipitation  plays  a  not  unim- 

1  Seo  Conditions  of  Sedimentary  Deposition,  by  Bailey  Willis,  Journal  of 
Geology,  1893,  p.  470. 
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portant  part.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  oolitic  varieties, 
and  the  fact  is  readily  apparent  when  we  come  to  study  such 
in  detail.  Consider  a  shallow  sea-bottom  on  wbieh  are  gradu- 
ally accumulating  in  a  finely  divided  eouditiou  the  fragmental 
remains  nf  calcareous  organisms  of  any  kind.  By  the  undu- 
latopy  action  of  the  waves  these  are  kept  in  almost  constant 
motion,  though  it  may  be  but  gently  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
Owing  to  evaporation,  or  a  too  rapid  accumulation  of  the  lime 
for  it  to  be  abstracted  by  the  lime-secreting  animals,  the  water 
becomes  supereliarged  with  this  constituent,  which  is  then  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  thin  iiellicle  around  the  most  availa- 
ble nucleus,  in  this  case  the  grains  of  calcareous  sand  upon  the 
bottom.  Thus  are  gradually  built  up  beds  of  no  inconsiderable 
tliickness,  such  as  the  well-known  Carboniferous  oolitic  lime- 
stones of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  The  microscopic  structure  of 
stones  of  this  class  is  shown  in  Fig.  7  on  p.  112.  Kocks  which 
are  laid  down  in  the  manner  we  have  just  descrilied.  whether 
oomposed  of  inorganic  [Kirticles  or  fi-agmental  materials  from 
marine  and  fresh  water  organisms,  are  designated  as  sediment- 
ary.  They  occur  in  more  or  less  well-defined  h&d%  or  utrata, 
and  hence  are  spoken  of  as  bedded  or  stratified.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  in  moHt  cases  been  deposited  in  compara- 
tively shallow  water,  they  retain  not  infrequently  the  superficial 
markings  made  upon  them  by  waves  and  other  agencies  prior  to 
their  final  consolidation. 

Deposits  laid  down  as  above  described  naturally  lie  approxi- 
mately horizontally  where  not  subsequently  disturbed  by  earth 
movements.  The  earth's  crust,  however,  ia  by  no  means  in  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium,  but,  being  subjected  to  continuous 
stress  or  compressive  force,  is  often  iiroken,  crushed,  or  folded. 
and  crumpled  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  name  fault  ia 
applied  to  the  profound  fractures  made  by  these  movements, 
and  whicli.  inclined  at  various  angles  to  the  horizon,  may  extend 
for  miles.  Usually  the  rocks  on  one  side  of  a  fault  will  be 
found  to  liave  sunk  down,  while  those  of  the  other  remain  sta- 
tionary or  are  raised,  producing  thus  an  inequality  of  surface 
that  may  assume  mountainous  proportions.  Most  mountain 
ranges,  in  fact,  are  due  to  a  combination  of  faulting  and  fold- 
ing processes.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  masses 
of  rock,  sliding  over  one  another  along  a  line  of  fault,  produce 
nnootb  or  striated  aud  often  highly  polished  surfaces,  to  which 
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the  name  alickensidea  is  given.  Such  are  particularly  noticeable 
among  serpentinous  rocks,  being  apparently  due  to  motion  gen- 
erated in  the  mass  by  increase  in  bulk  incident  to  its  conver- 
sion into  serpentine.^  The  name  vein  is  given  to  rock  masses 
of  chemical  origin,  deposited  along  previously  existing  fractures 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true  faults.  By  some  authorities 
the  name  is  also  made  to  include  the  smaller  injections  of  igne- 
ous rocks.  Such  are  here  classed  under  the  head  of  dikes, 
though  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  pos- 
sible to  state  to  which  of  the  two  classes  an  occurrence  is 
to  be  referred.  It  is  customary  to  divide  the  veins  into  two 
classes :  (1)  the  mineral  veins,  in  which  the  materials  have 
been  deposited  from  aqueous  solution  or  sublimation  between 
the  walls  of  a  fissure ;  and  (2)  segregation  veins,  in  which  the 
component  materials  have  crystallized  or  segregated  out  of  the 
still  unconsolidated,  pasty,  or  colloidal  rock.  It  is  not  in  all 
cases  possible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  classes  a  vein  may 
belong,  but  as  a  rule  the  mineral  (or  fissure)  veins  are  separated 
by  sharp  and  well-defined  walls  from  the  country  rock,  and 
show  a  comb  or  banded  structure.  The  segregation  type  is  less 
distinctly  marked,  the  vein  material  being  welded  to  the  enclos- 
ing rock,  or  seemingly  passing  into  it  by  gentle  gradations. 

The  unconsolidated  materials,  as  sands  and  gravels,  occur 
not  only  in  regularly  bedded  or  stratified  forms,  but  also  in 
hillocks  and  ridges  to  which  special  terms  are  applied.  The 
loose  material  washed  down  the  mountain  slopes  by  ephemeral 
streams,  and  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  gorges,  not  infrequently 
assumes  the  form  of  "  a  conical  mass  of  low  slope  descending 
equally  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  issue."  To  such 
forms  Gilbert  has  given  tlie  name  of  alluvial  cones.  The  mate- 
rial of  these  cones,  as  described,  varies  in  size  from  the  finest 
powder  to  angular  rocks  weighing  many  tons.  It  exhibits  no 
regular  bedding  or  stratification,  but  coarse  and  fine  debris  are 
mingled  in  endless  variety.  There  is  a  well-marked  gradation, 
however,  to  be  seen  as  one  travels  from  the  apex  of  a  cone 
toward  its  periphery.  At  the  apex  it  is  composed  mostly  of 
coarse,  angular  material,  with  fine  silt-like  clays  filling  the 
interspaces,  while  toward  the  periphery  the  fine  material  pre- 
dominates.    The  name  talus  is  given  to  the  accumulations  of 

1  See  Oil  the   Serpentine  of  Montville,  New  Jersey,  Proc.  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  1888,  p.  105. 
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debris  at  the  foot  of  rocky  cliffs,  and  which  are  composed  of 
angular  fragments,  large  and  small,  idiich  have  fallen  from  the 
cliffs  above.  The  name  dune  is  given  to  the  rounded  hills  of 
wind-blown  sand  common  in  arid  regions  and  on  windy  shores. 
Such  are  naturally  of  moderately  line  and  quite  uniformly 
assorted  materials.  In  form  and  position  they  are  ever  chang- 
ing, like  drifts  of  snow,  hut  are  usually  much  steeper  on  tlie 
leeward  than  on  the  windward  sides.  The  character  of  the 
material  of  which  tliey  are  composed  is  most  commonly  sili- 
ceous sand. 

The  names  kame,  eaker,  osar,  or  horseback  are  given  to  ridgea 
and  mounds  of  sand  and  gravel  deposited  by  the  melting  ice  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  The  materials  are  as  a  rule  well  rounded, 
and  as  deposited  usually  show  rude  lines  of  stratification. 
Such,  as  described,  vary  greatly  in  breadth  and  height,  some 
being  400  to  500  feet  broad  at  the  base  and  from  25  to  60  feet 
in  height.  Drumlin  is  the  name  given  to  the  peculiar  low, 
gently  and  smoothly  sloping  lenticular  hills  composed  of  un- 
assorted glacial  debris,  and  which  are  common  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  glacial  regions.  The  general  name  vtoraijie 
includes  the  heterogeneous  materials  brought  down  by  glaciers 
and  ultimately  deposited  in  undulating  hills  and  ridges  on 
their  final  disappearance.  (See  further  under  The  Kegolith, 
p.  299.) 


PART    II 

THE  KINDS  OF  BOCKS 

**  Some  rin  up  hill  and  down  dale  knapping  the  chucky  stones  to  pieces  wi 
hammers  like  sae  many  road- makers  run  daft  They  say  it  is  to  see  how  the 
warld  was  made."  —  St.  Bonan^s  Well. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  but 
sixteen  out  of  the  sixty-nine  known  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  earth's  crust  in  other  than  comparatively 
minute  quantities.  Also  to  the  equally  important  fact  that  the 
combination  of  these  elements  as  represented  in  not  above  a 
score  of  well-known  mineral  species  go  to  make  up  the  essential 
portion  of  nearly  all  rock  masses.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  forms  under  which  these  rock  masses  occur,  the  vary- 
ing forces  or  conditions  under  which  they  originated,  or  the 
proportional  quantities  of  the  various  minerals  which  they  may 
contain,  we  find  numerous  and  widely  varpng  types  of  rocks, 
a  satisfactory  consideration  of  which  necessitates  firat  some 
attempt  at  systematic  classification.  We  may  say  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  rock  species,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  mineralogy  and  zoology,  scarcely  exist.  It  is  true  we 
may  have,  and  particularly  among  igneous  rocks,  certain  forms 
which  on  casual  inspection,  or  indeed  on  close  inspection,  with 
regard  only  to  limited  geographical  areas,  seem  to  possess  an 
individuality  of  their  own  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  being 
considered  as  true  species.  Yet,  when  we  come  to  compare 
these  with  others,  to  take  into  account  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical composition,  their  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence,  and 
above  all  to  consider  how  any  rock  varies  within  its  own  mass, 
and  the  still  greater  variation  which  may  have  been  produced 
through  alteration,  we  shall  see  that  one  form  grades  into  an- 
other almost  without  limit,  that,  indeed,  no  two  are  exactly 
alike,  and  that,  were  we  to  attempt  any  hard  and  sharp  lines  of 
discrimination,  our  species-making  would  practically  resolve  it- 
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self  into  an  enumeration  of  individual  occurrences,  or  specimens. 
This  fact  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed,  and  further 
remarks  on  the  subject  may  well  be  deferred  until  we  come  to 
a  discussion  of  individual  groups.  Indeed,  in  the  present,  tran- 
utional  state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  chemical  aud  minera- 
logical  composition  of  rocks,  their  structural  features,  and 
methods  of  origin,  no  scheme  of  classification  can  be  advanced 
tbat  will  prove  satisfactory  in  all  its  details.  The  older  sys- 
tems, which  were  made  to  answer  before  the  introduction  of  the 
microscope  into  geological  science,  are  now  known  to  be  founded 
upon  what  were  in  part  false,  and  what  have  proven  to  be 
wholly  inadequate,  data.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to 
eruptive  rocks.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  this  intro- 
duction has  been  too  short  for  the  evolution  of  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory system ;  many  have  been  proposed,  but  all  have  been 
found  lacking  in  some  essential  particulars.  To  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  schemes 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place  here,  and  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  published  writings  of  Naumann,  Senft,  Von  Cotta, 
Richtofen,  Vogelsang,  Zirkel,  Rosenbuscb.  Michel-Levy,  Cred- 
ner.  Jukes  Brown,  and  Geikie,  as  well  as  those  of  the  American 
geologists,  Dana,^  Wadsworth,^  and  Iddings.^  In  the  scheme 
here  presented  the  writer  has  aimed  to  simplify  matters  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  observed  facts,  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
ailopt  or  reject  any  such  portions  of  systems  proposed  by  others 
as  have  seemed  desirable. 

All  the  rocks  forming  any  essential  part  of  the  earth's  crust 
are  here  grouped  under  four  main  heads,  the  distinctions  being 
based  upon  tJieir  origin  and  structure.  Each  of  the  maiu 
divisions  is  again  divided  into  groups  or  families,  the  distinc- 
tions being  based  mainly  upon  mineral  and  chemical  composi- 
tion, structure,  and  mode  of  occurrence.     We  thus  have :  — 

I.  Igseotts  Rocks :  Eruptive.  —  Rocks  which  have  been 
brought  up  from  below  in  a  molten  condition,  and  which 
owe  their  present  structural  peculiarities  to  variations  in  con- 
ditions of  solidification  and  composition.     Having  as  a  rule  two 

I  On  Some  Points  in  Litliology,  Am.  Jont.  o(  Science,  Vol.  XVI,  187S,  pp.  336 
And  431. 

'On  ihe  Claesiflcatioti  of  Rncks,  Bui!.  Mus.  Comp,  ZotiL  Howard  College, 
Ko.  13,  Vol.  V  ;  also  LitboloKJual  Siiiilipa. 

'  The  Origin  of  Igaeuua  Kocks,  Hull.  PiiiluBupliical  Society  of  Wasliiiigton, 
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I.    ROCKS   FORMED  THROUGH   IGNEOUS 
AGENCIES.     ERUPTIVE 

This  group  includes  all  those  rocks  which  having  once  been 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion  have  been  forced  upwartl  and  in- 
truded into  the  overlying  rocks  in  the  form  of  bosses,  laccoHtes. 
dikes,  and  sheets,  or  poured  out  upon  the  surface  as  lavas. 

Concerning  the  source  of  eruptive  rocks  we  are  yet  in  igno- 
rance.    By  many  they  have  been  supposed  to  represent  portions 
of  the  still  unconsolidated  interior  of  the  earth.     The  great 
variety  of  igneous  rocks,  the  w-ide  variation  in  chemical  compo- 
sition as  well  as  the  apparent  independence  of  closely  adjacent 
volcanoes,  both  in  the  matters  of  time  of  eruption  and  character 
of  erupted  material,  seem,  however,  to  show  that  they  come  not 
(rora  a  common  reservoir,  but  from  isolated  and  comparatively 
Bmall  areas  where,  for  reasons  not  now  well  understood,  pre- 
viously sohdified  rock  masses  have  been  so  higlily  heated  as  to 
become  pasty  or  liquid ;  and  thten,  through  their  own  expan- 
sion,  or   that   of   included   vapors,   or  by  compressive  forces 
generated  in  the  earth's  crust,  forced  upward  mto  the  positions 
ll  they  now  occupy.     The  origin  of  igneous  rocks  belongs  as  yet 
largely  to  the  realm  of   speculation.      We  must  here  confine 
ourselves  more  to  their  mineral  and  chemical  nature,  general 
pliysical  properties,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur. 
Consider,  then,  a  mass  of  molten  rock  material,  —  to  which 
tlie  t«rm  magma  may  be  conveniently  applied,  —  and  which  by 
the  processes  of  eruption  is  forced  upward  toward  the  surface, 
"ill  let  Tis  first  dwell  briefly  upon  the  forms  assumed  by  this 
iiafrma  on  cooling  under  the  various  conditions  in  which  it 
Ends  itself.     It  is  obvious  at  the  start  that  we  can  have  actu- 
al}' to  do  with  but  a  comparatively  limited  portion  of  the 
products  of  any  eruption.     If  the  molten  material  is  poured 
*''t  upon  the  surface  and   there  remains  for  our   inspection 
^iky,  it   is   a   necessary  consequence   that  the  deeper-lying 
.l>urtiuns  are  obscured.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superficial 
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portions  have  been  removed  by  erosion  so  as  to  expose  the 
deeply  lying  parts,  we  have  only  these  for  study  and  observa- 
tion. It  is  rare  indeed  that  erosion  has  so  acted  on  any  one 
rock  mass  as  to  expose  superficial  and.  deep-seated  portions 
alike.  In  the  older  regions,  —  those  of  greatest  geological  an- 
tiquity,—  erosion,  either  glacial  or  otherwise,  has  not  infre- 
quently removed  more  or  less  completely  the  superficial  parts 
and  left  for  our  inspection  those  portions  of  a  magma  that  at 
the  time  of  eruption  never  reached  the  surface,  but  cooled,  it 
may  be,  under  thousands  of  feet  of  superincumbent  matter. 
Such  rocks  are  as  a  rule  more  highly  crystalline  than  those 
which  in  the  newer,  less  eroded  portions,  flowed  out  upon  the 
surface  like  our  modern  lavas.  Hence  it  is  that  from  a  very 
early  period  it  has  been  found  convenient,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion, to  divide  the  eruptive  rocks  into  two  general  groups: 
first,  the  intrusive  or  plutonic  rocks ;  and  second,  the  effusive^ 
or  volcanic  rocks. 

Although  this  classification  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  present  work,  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  essential 
distinctions  between  plutonic  and  effusive  rocks  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  since  such  distinctions,  particularly  in  eroded  regions, 
afford  the  only  criteria  for  discrimination  as  to  the  original 
conditions  under  which  a  rock  mass  has  been  formed,  and  hence 
are  of  value  in  the  field. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  structural  features 
of  an  eruptive  rock  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
a  magma  has  cooled,  although  undoubtedly  the  amount  of 
included  vapor  of  water  may  exert  a  powerful  influence.  As 
Professor  J.  P.  Iddings  has  well  expressed  it,  ''the  chemical 
differences  of  igneous  rocks  are  the  result  of  a  chemical  differ- 
entiation of  a  general  magma,  and  the  structure  of  a  rock  is 
dependent  upon  the  physical  conditions  attending  its  eruption 
and  solidification."  Now  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  greater 
the  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  a  magma  undergoes 
solidification,  or  the  greater  its  mass,  the  slower,  more  gradual, 
will  be  that  solidification,  and  hence  the  more  complete  and 
coarser  will  be  the  crystallization.  Hence  the  strictly  plutonic 
rocks  are  always  holocrystalline.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  matter  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  included  vajjors  to  form  steam  cavities,  so  these 
rocks  are  never  vesicular  or  pumiceous,  but  compact  and  gran- 
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ular  throughout.  In  cases  where  a  plutonie  rock  has  been 
vuided  u]jward  to  fill  a  pre-existing  rift  iu  the  form  of  a  dike, 
those  portiims  of  the  magma  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold 
walla  on  either  hand  will  cool  mont  quickly.  Hence  a  dike  is 
aa  a  rule  most  coarsely  crystalline  near  the  centre,  becoming 
liner  grained  and  perhaps  microcry stall ine  or  even  glassy  at 
the  immediate  contact.  These  two  phenomena  often  afford 
the  only  means  of  determining  whether  a.  rock  mass  occurring' 
in  bhe  form  of  a  sheet  parallel  with  the  stratification,  between 
sedinentary  beds,  is  au  intrusive  or  a  contemporaneous  lava 
flow;  whether  it  was  injected  as  we  now  find  it  between 
two  previously  existing  beds ;  or  whether,  as  a  lava  flow,  it 
Wiis  poured  out  over  the  lower,  first  formed,  after  which  the 
second  was  laid  down  ui>on  its  surface.  If  formed  as  an  intru- 
sive sheet,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  rock  more  dense  along 
Ijoth  contacts,  in  addition  to  which  there  may,  very  probably, 
be  more  or  less  contact  metamorphism  on  the  sedimentary  beds 
from  tb6  action  of  the  hot  intruded  material.  If  poured  out 
as  a  lava,  on  the  other  hand,  contact  metainorptiism  and  the 
dense,  fine-grained  portions  will  l>e  limited  to  the  lower  con- 
tacts, while,  provided  there  had  been  no  great  amount  of  erosion 
between  the  time  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  molten  mass  as  a 
surface  flow  and  the  deposition  of  the  newer  sediments,  the 
upj>er  portions  will  be  less  dense,  perhaps  even  vesicular,  sco- 
riaceous,  and  glassy,  while  the  sediments  themselves,  having 
Iwen  laid  down  on  cold  consolidated  material,  remain  wholly 
unchanged.  Such  means  of  discrimination  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value  in  ascertaining  the  relative  ages  of  portions 
of  the  Triassic  sandstones  and  associated  traps  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

The  iava  flows,  cooling  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  phi- 
tonic  rocks,  owing  to  their  exposed  position  and  relief  from 
preraure,  often  show  but  incipient  forms  of  crystallization,  or 
are  quite  glasslike,  as  is  the  case  with  the  obsidians  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  elsewhere.  Chemically  these  are  iden- 
tical with  granite,  but  they  have  cooled  too  quickly  for  the 
forces  of  crystallization  to  act.  Owing,  further,  to  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  included  vapor  of  water,  —  a  constituent  of 
all  lavas,  —  these  surface  flows  are  not  infrequently  so  filled 
with  cavities  as  to  be  quite  pumiceous.  The  pumice  pur- 
chased at  the  drug-stores  is  but  the  froth  from  a  lava  which, 
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had  it  cooled  under  greater  pressure,  might  have  given  us  a 
granite. 

A  common  feature  of  the  effusive  or  volcanic  rocks  is  a  flow 
structure,  sometimes  visible  only  with  the  microscope,  and  which 
is  due  to  a  flowing  movement  of  the  magma  while  undergoing 
consolidation.  (See  Fig.  2,  PL  2.)  The  characteristic  structure 
of  effusive  rocks  is  porphyritic,  instead  of  granular,  and  repre- 
sents two  distinct  phases  of  coolhig  and  crystallization  :  (1)  an 
intratellurial  period,  marked  by  the  crystallization  of  certain 
constituents  while  the  magma,  still  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  was  cooling  very  gradually,  and  (2)  an  effusive  period, 
marked  by  the  final  consolidation  of  the  material  on  or  near 
the  surface.  As  this  final  cooling  was  much  the  more  rapid, 
the  ultimate  product  is  a  glassy,  felsitic,  or  sometimes  holo- 
crystalline  ground-mass,  enclosing  the  porphyritic  minerals,  or 
phenocrysts,  formed  during  the  first  or  intratellurial  stage.^ 
Naturally  the  deeper-lying  portions  of  an  effusive  mass,  those 
forming  the  under  or  lower  portions  of  deep  lava  streams,  will 
be  under  conditions  essentially  similar  to  plutonic  magmas,  and 
may  cool  so  slowly  as  to  become  holocrystalline.  It  is,  more- 
over, obvious  that,  could  we  trace  any  superficial  mass  of 
erupted  material  back  to  its  original  deep-seated  source,  we 
would  pass  gradually  from  the  volcanic  to  the  plutonic  ty{>e 
without  at  any  one  point  being  able  to  indicate  the  line  of 
separation.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  laboratory  it  is  not  always 
possible,  from  the  examination  of  the  hand  specimen  or  thin 
section  only,  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  chisses  it  may 
belong.  We  can  easily  discriminate  between  the  extremes, 
but  there  is  a  wide  intermediate  zone  where  any  such  attempts 
lire  impracticable,  as  indeed  they  are  unnecessary.^ 

1  Whitman  Cross  has  shown  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  See  The 
Laccolitic  Mountain  Groups  of  Colorado,  14th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
pp.  2:n-285. 

2  Intermediate  between  tliese  plutonic  and  effusive  types  is  still  a  third  phase 
of  prevailing  liolocrystalline  porphyritic  structure,  and  which,  owing  to  tlie  fact 
that  such  liave  thus  far  been  found  only  in  dikes,  it  has  been  proposed  to  group 
under  the  head  of  dike  rocks  (gangesteine).  Since  such  are  but  local  phases  of 
plutonic  magmas,  which  have  been  left  to  cool  and  crystallize  between  narrow 
walls,  instead  of  poured  out  upon  the  surface,  such  a  subdivision  seems  scarcely 
called  for  and  as  tending  to  still  further  confuse  that  which  is  already  sadly 
confounded.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  now  prevailing  ten- 
dtnicy  to  give  varietal  names  tt)  every  phase  of  magmatic  differentiation,  and 
which  has  resulted  already  in  such  monstrosities  of  nomenclature  as  ouachitite, 
monchiquite,  yogoite,  and  absarokite. 
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Owing  to  a  false  impression  which  formerly  prevailed  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  PalaBozoic  efiEusives  and  those  of  Mesozoic, 
Tertiary,  and  more  recent  times,  dissimilar  names  have,  in  very 
many  instances,  been  applied  to  rocks  which  in  other  respects 
than  that  of  geological  age  are  essentially  one  and  the  same. 
Thus  the  name  andesite  is  given  to  a  rock  in  every  respect 
similar  to  porphyrite^  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  slight 
amount  of  devitrification  the  latter  may  have  undergone  owing 
to  its  greater  geological  antiquity. 

The  name  rhyolite  likewise  includes  rocks  with  the  structure 
and  composition  of  the  older  quartz  porphyries,  and  though 
intended  by  Richthofen  to  include  only  certain  comparatively 
modem  acid  lavas,  has  been  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Williams  ^ 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  pre-Cambrian  lavas  of  the  South 
Mountain  region  of  Pennsylvania.  These  and  other  names  have, 
however,  become  too  firmly  engrafted  upon  the  literature  to  be 
too  hastily  set  &side,  and  may  well  be  retained  here. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  relationship,  so 


Effusive  oe  Volcaxio 

TlfTKnilf^w   ^B    'Pt  ttvawt/i 

Pala?oToIcanfc 

Neovolcanfc 

Acid 

65%-76o/, 
SiO,         J 

Granites  .... 

Quartz  porphyries  .    . 

Liparites  (rhyolites) 

Intermediate 
55%  to  66% 
SiOj 

Basic 

Syenites  .... 

Nepheline  syenites  ( 

(Foyaites)           j 

•  Diorites    .... 

'  Gabbros,    norites,  / 

and  diabases       f 

Theralites     .     .    . 

Qnartz-free  porphyries 
Phonolites 

Porphyrites    .... 

Melaphyrs  and  augitej 

porphyrites               \ 

(Not  known) .... 

Trachytes 

Phonolites 

Andesites 

Basalts 

j  Theph  rites   and 
1     basanites 

40%to65%    - 
SiOs 

Peridotites    .     .     . 
Pyroxenites .     .     . 
(Not  known)     .     . 
(Not  known)     .     . 
I  (Not  known)     .     . 

Picrite  porphyrites 
(Not  known)      .    .    . 
(Not  known)      .    .    . 
(Not  known)      .    .    . 
(Not  known)      .    .    . 

Limburgites 
Augitites 
Leucite  rocks 
Nepheline  rocks 
Melilite  rocks 

far  as  known,   which  exists  between  the  plutonic  rocks  and 
their  effusive  equivalents  of  whatever  age.     Thus  the  palaeo- 


1  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  XLIV,  p.  482,  1892. 
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volcanic  equivalents  of  the  syenites  are  the  quartz-free  por- 
phyries, and  the  neovolcanic  equivalents,  the  trachytes.  The 
terms  acid^  intermediate^  and  basic^  as  used,  have  reference  to 
the  percentage  amounts  of  silica,  both  free  and  combined, 
contained  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  groups.  Rocks 
which,  like  some  of  the  peridot ites,  carry  even  less  than  40  % 
of  silica  are  sometunes  spoken  of  as  ultra  basic. 

The  researches  of  the  past  few  years  have  made  it  apparently 
evident  that  eruptive  rocks  are  to  be  satisfactorily  studied  only 
when  considered  in  their  geographical  as  well  as  geological 
relationships  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eruptives  of  any  particular 
region  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  their  genetic  rela- 
tion to  others  of  the  same  region  ;  such  a  relationship  as  is 
suggested  by  regarding  them  all  as  but  varying  phases  of  a 
process  of  differentiation  from  a  common  magma. 

That  such  a  relationship  in  many  cases  exists  has  apparently 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  Iddings  ^  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  J.  F.  Williams^  in  Arkansas,  Pirsson^  in 
Montana,  and  Brogger*  in  Norway.     The  attempt  at  correla- 
tion of  local  types  with  those  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  at 
a  distance  is  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing  on  the 
whole  a  remarkable  unity  in  nature's  methods  ;  but  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  eruptive  centre,  through- 
out periods  of  activity  interrupted  it  may  be  by  thousands  ot 
years,  works  out  its  own  results  according  to  local  condition  s:^ 
which  may  or  may  not  harmonize  with  those  at  distant  points  - 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  that,  could  all  the  rocks  of  any  suo- 
cessive  periods  of  eruption  from  a  single  centre  be  once  moi*e 
relegated  to  a  common  magma,  such  might,  in  its  entirety,  V>t3 
an  exact  equivalent  of  others  in  remote  portions  of  the  globe  - 
The  consolidated  results  from  the  cooling  of  extruded  portions 
of  this  magma  may,  however,  show   ever- varying  differences 
due  to  local   conditions.      In   short,  eruptive  rocks  must  h^^ 
considered  by  geographic  groups  and  with  reference  to  magma*  - 

Attempts  at  a  satisfactory  classification  on  other  ground  i== 
must  prove  invariably  futile  and  tend  only  to  retard,  ratlin  ^ 
than  to  promote,  the  science. 

1  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  of  Washington,  XII,  1892. 

2  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Survey  of  Arkansas,  Vol.  II,  1890. 
»  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  189o. 

*  Die  Eruptivgesteine  des  Kristianiagebiete,  Christiana,  Norway,  1894. 
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In  the  following  pages  the  rocks  are  discussed  in  groups, 
each  g^oup  comprising  all  those  rocks  having  essentially  the 
same  chemical  composition,  but  differing  (1)  in  degree  of 
crystallization,  (2)  in  mode  of  occurrence,  and  (3)  in  geological 
age.  In  all,  there  is,  within  certain  limits,  a  considerable  range 
in  mineral  composition,  or  at  least  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  ▼arioufl  essential  constituents. 

1.    THE  GRANITE-LIPARITB  GROUP 

This  group  includes  the  most  acid  of  all  eruptive  rocks  ;  that 
is,  those  which  on  analysis  are  found  to  yield  the  highest  per- 
centages of  silica.  Their  chief  essential  constituents  are  quartz 
and  potash  feldspars,  while  the  more  basic  ferruginous  minerals 
are  in  quai^ities  proportionately  small.  The  group  includes  a 
deep-seated  or  plutonic  type,  granite,  and  two  effusive  or  vol- 
canic types,  quartz  porphyry,  and  liparite  or  rhyolite.  They 
mav  be  described  in  detail  as  below :  — 


(1)  THE  GRANITES 

Granite,  from  the  Latin  "  granum,"  a  grain,  in  allusion  to  the 
granular  structure. 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituents  of  granite 

are  quartz  and  a  potash  feldspar  (either  orthoclase  or  micro- 

cliue),  and  plagioclase.     Nearly  always  one  or  more  minerals  of 

the  mica,  hornblende,  or  pyroxene  group  are  present,  and  in 

small,  usually   microscopic  forms,  the   accessories   magnetite, 

^pUtite,  and  zircon ;    more  rarely  occur  spheue,  beryl,  topaz, 

tourmaline,  garnet,  epidote,  allanite,  fluorite,  and  pyrite.     De- 

^t^sse^  has  made  the  following  determination  of  the  relative 

proportion  of  the  various  constituents  in  two  well-known  gran- 
ites :  — 


E«JTmAN  Rkd  Granite 

Parts 

PoRiMiYRmc  Granite,  Vosges 

I*ART8 

^^^  orthoclase     .... 

^Vliitealbite 

^^^y  quartz 

^lack  mica 

43 
9 

44 
4 

White  orthoclase 

Reddish  oligocla.se      .... 

Gray  quartz 

Mica 

28 
7 

69 
6 

Total 

Total 

100 

100 

1  Prestwich,  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  Vol.  I,  p.  42. 
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Chemical  Composition.  —  A  general  idea  of  the  varying  char- 
acter of  these  rocks  may  be  gained  from  the  following  analy- 


ses : 


CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

1.84 
2.40 

2.11 
0.27 

4.21 
4.13 

2.30 

0.27 

2.76 

2.36 

0.71 

4.89 

6.00 

1.26 

• 

1.22 

3.21 

2.44 

2.67 

1.75 

0.48 

6.48 

Kinds  and  Localitibs 


SIC, 


Biotite  granite,  near  Dublin, 

Ireland 

Biotite  granite,  Silesia  .  . 
Biotite      granite,      Raleigh, 

North  Carolina  .... 
Hornblende     granite.      Salt 

Lake,  Utah 

Hornblende    granite,    Sauk 

Rapids,  Minnesota  .  .  . 
Gneissoid     biotite     granite. 

District  of  Columbia  .  . 
Hornblende     mica    granite, 

Syene,  Egypt 


73.0 
73.13 

69.28 

71.78 

64.13 

69.33 

68.18 


Al,o, 


13.64 
12.49 

17.44 

14.76 


FeO 
Fe,0, 


2.44 

2.58 

2.30 
1.941 


21.01 


14.33 


16.20 


3.60 


4.10 


Na,0 

3.53 
2.61 

3.64 

3.12 

3.31 

2.70 

2.88 


Although  the  mineral  apatite  is  so  universally  a  constituent 
of  granitic  rocks,  yet  it  occurs  in  such  small  quantities  as  to 
be  quite  overlooked  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis.  Such 
tests  as  have  been  made  show  that  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  (P2^^5)  contained  by  rocks  of  this  class  rarely  exceeds 
0.2  %  and  may  fall  as  low  as  0.05  %.  Small  as  is  the  amount, 
it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  it  was  from  just  such  minute 
quantities  in  granites  and  the  more  basic  eruptives,  that  was 
derived  the  main  supply  of  phosphates  existing  in  soils. 

Structure.  —  The  granites  are  holocrystalline  granular  rocks. 
As  a  rule  none  of  the  essential  constituents  show  perfect  crystal 
outlines,  though  the  f eldspathic  minerals  are  often  quite  perfectly 
formed.  The  quartz  has  always  been  the  last  mineral  to  so- 
lidify, and  hence  occurs  only  as  irregular  granules  occupying  the 
interspaces.  It  is  remarkable  from  its  carrying  innumerable 
cavities  filled  with  liquid  and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  or  with 
saline  matter.  So  minute  are  these  cavities  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Sorby  that  from  one  to  ten  thousand  millions  could 
be  contained  in  a  single  cubic  inch  of  space.  The  microscopic 
structure  of  a  mica  granite  from  Maine  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  and 
in  Fig.  1,  PL  5. 


1  Yielded  also  1.09%  manganese  oxide. 
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The  rocks  vary  in  texture  almost  indefinitely,  presenting  all 

grinlationa  from  tine  evanly  granular  rocks  to  coai-sely  porphy- 

ritic  forms  in  which  the 

feklspare,  which  are  the 

only  constituents  porphj- 

riiically    developed,    are 

several  inches  or  feet  in 

length. 
Concretionary      forms 

are  rare.     A  variety  from 

Craftaburg,  Vermont,    ia 

unique  on  accuunt  of  the 

numerous    concretionary 

masses  of   hlack  mica  it 

carries. 

Colors.  —  The  prevail- 
ing color  is  some  shade 
<it  gray,  though  greenish, 
yellowish,  pink,  to  deep 
Tifl,  are  not  uncommon. 
Tlie  various  hues  are  due  to  the  color  of  the  prevailing  fchlapar 
and  the  abundance  and  kind  of  the  accessory  minerals.  Granites 
in  which  muscovite  is  the  prevailing  mica,  are  nearly  always  very 

'ight  gray  In  color.     The  dark  gray  varieties  are  due  largely  to 

'I'mndanl  black  mica  or  hornblende,  the  greenish  and  pink  or 

ft;il  enlora  to  the  prevailing  greenish,  pink,  or  red  feldspars. 
Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  Several  varieties  are  eom- 

t»iciiily  recognized  and  designated  by  names  dependent  upon  the 

t'»-eilominatiug  accessory  mineral.     We  thus  have  (1)  mu»co' 

'^*fe  granite,  (2)  hiotite  granite  or  granitite,  (3)  hiotite-museovite 
if'tniU,  (4)  homhlende  granite,  (5)  homhlende-biotite  granite,  and 

^'ire  rarely  (6)  pyroxene  (J')  tourmaline  and  (%')epidote  granite. 

*  lie  name  ^rodijrinB  has  been  given  to  a  granite  in  which  the 

*»iit'a  is  in  part  or  wholly  replaced  by  talc.     The  name  is  not 

Very  generally  used. 

Grapkic  granite,  or  pegmatite,  is  a  granitic  rock  consisting 
^MentiaUy  of  quartz  and  orthoclase  so  crystallized  together  in 
iong  parallel  columns  or  shells  that  a  cross-section  hears  a 
"ude  resemblance  to  Hebrew  writing.  (See  Fig,  4,  PI.  6.) 
•^piit  is  a  name  used  by  the  Ciermans  for  a  granite  very  poor  in 

L  ^ftiod  consistuig  essentially  of  quartz  and  feldspar  only. 
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The  names  granitell  and  binary  granite  have  also  been  used 
to  designate  rocks  of  this  class.  Greuen  is  a  name  applied  to 
a  quartz-mica  rock,  with  accessory  topaz,  occurring  associated 
with  the  tin  ores  of  Saxony  and  regarded  as  a  granite  meta- 
morphosed by  exhalations  of  fluoric  acid.  Luxullianite  cand 
Troivlesworthite  are  local  names  given  to  tourmaline  or  tour- 
maline-fluorite  granitic  rocks  occurring  at  LuxuUian  and 
Trowlesworth,  in  Cornwall,  England.  The  name  Unakite  has 
been  given  to  Jin  epidotic  granite  with  pink  feldspars  occurring 
in  the  Unaka  Mountains  in  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern 
Tennessee. 

The  name  granite  porphyry  is  made  to  include  a  class  of  rocks 
placed  by  Professor  Rosenbusch  under  the  head  of  "gange- 
steine,"  or  dike  rocks,  and  differing  from  the  true  granites 
mainly  in  structural  features.  They  consist  in  their  typical 
forms  of  orthoclase  feldspars  and  quartzes  porphyritically  de- 
veloped in  a  finer  holocrystalline  aggregate  of  the  minerals 
common  to  the  granite  group. 

The  granites  are  among  the  most  wide-spread  and  commonest 
of  rocks,  and  are  of  great  economic  importance  for  structural 
and  monumental  work.  In  the  United  States  they  are  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  from  the  front 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Geological  Age  and  Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  The  granites  are 
massive  rocks,  occurring  most  frequently  associated  with  tlie 
older  and  lower  rocks  of   the  earth's  crust,  sometimes   inter- 
stratified  with  metamorphic  rocks  or  forming  the  central  i)or- 
tions  of  mountain  chains.     They  are  not,  as  once  supposed,  the 
oldest  of  rocks,  but  occur  frequently  in  eruptive  masses  or 
bosses  invading  rocks  of  all  ages  up  to  late  Mesozoic  or  Ter- 
tiary times.     Thus  Professor  AVhitney  considered  tlie  eruptive 
granites  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  be  Jurassic.     Zirkel  divides 
the  granites  described  in  the  reports  of  the  40th  Parallel  Sur- 
vey into  three  groups :   (1)  Those  of  Jurassic  age ;  (2)  those  of 
Pahuozoic  age,  and  (3)  those  of  Archtoan  age.     The  granites 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  in  times 
past,  been  regarded  as  mainly  Archa3an,  though  Dr.  Wadsworth 
has  shown  that  the  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  stone  is  an  eruptive 
rock  of  late  Primordial  or  more  recent  age,  while    Professor 
Hitchcock  regards  the  eruptive  granites  of  Vermont  as  having 
been  protruded  during  Silurian  or  perhaps  Devonian  times. 


THE   QUARTZ   PURI'HYKIES 


(2)   THE   QUARTZ   PORPHYRIES 
Composition.  —  The  mineral  and  cliemical  composition  of  the 
quartz  porphyries  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  gran- 
ites, from  which  they  differ  mainly  iii  structure.     Their  essen- 
tial constituents  are  quartz  and  ft'ldspar,  with  accessory  black 
mica   or   hornblende   in   very   small   quantities;    other  i 
series  present,  as   a   rule   only  ia   microstopic  quantities,  are 
magnetite,  pyiite,  hematite,  and  epidote. 
,  Structure.  —  The  prevailing  structure  ia  porphyritic.    (Fig.  1, 

I  PI.  2.)  To  the  unai<led  eye  they  present  a  very  dense  and  com- 
pact ground-mass  of  uniform  reddish,  brown,  black,  gray,  or  yel- 
lowish color,  through  which  are  scattered  clear  glassy  crystals 
of  quartz  alone,  or  of  quartz  and  feldspar  together.  The  quartz 
differs  from  the  quartz  of  granites  in  tliat  here  it  was  the  first 
mineral  to  separate  out  on  cooling,  and  hence  has  taken  on  a 
more  perfect  crystalline  form ;  the  crystal  outlines  of  the  feld- 
spar are  also  well  defined.  Under  the  microscope  the  gronnd- 
I  mass  in  the  typical  jiorphyry  is  found  to  consist  of  a  dense 
I  fihitic,  almost  irresolvable  substance,  which  chemical  analysis 
'  shows  to  be  also  a  mixture  of  quartzose  and  feldsjiathic  ma- 
terial. The  porphyritic  quartzes  show  frequently  a  marked 
corrosive  action  from  the  molten  magma,  the  mineral  having 
again  been  partially  dissolved  after  its  first  crystallization. 
(Fig.  3,  1*1.  5.)  This  difference  in  structure  in  rocks  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  is  believed  to  be  due  wholly  to  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  the  two  rocks  have  solidi- 
fied from  a  molten  magma.  The  structure  of  the  ground-mass 
i^  not  always  felsitic,  but  may  vary  from  a  glass,  as  in  tlie 
(litchstones  of  Meissen,  Isle  of  Arran,  and  the  Lake  Lugano 
Li;;^on,  through  spherulitic,  micropegmatitic,  and  porphyritic 
lo  perfectly  microcrystalline  forms  as  in  the  microgranites. 
Tliis  difference  in  structure  may  be  best  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  Plate  5.  which  shows  the  luicroscopic  structure  of  (1) 
granite  from  Sidlivan,  Hancock  County,  Maine,  (2)  micropeg- 
matite  from  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  and  (3)  a  quartz  porphyry 
from  Fairfield,  Pennsylvania.  Marked  fluidal  structure  is 
:     wtrnmon.     CSee  PI.  2,  Fig.  2.) 

I  Colors.  —  'I'he  colors  of  the  ground-mass,  as  above  noted,  vary 
1  iliruiii»ii  reddish,  brownish  gray  to  black  and  sometimes  yellowish 
,     "f^Ttimi.     The  porphyritic  feldspars  vary  from  red,  pink,  and 
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yellow  to  snow-white,  and  often  present  a  beautiful  coutrast  with 
the  ground-mass,  forming  a  desirable  stone  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature. — Owing  to  the  very  sliglit 
development  of  the  accessory  minerals,  mica,  hornblende,  etc., 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ailopt  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature  used  with  the  granites  and  other  rocks. 
Vogelsang's  classification  as  modified  by  Rosenbusch  is  based 
upon  the  structure  of  the  ground-mass  as  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope.    It  is  as  follows:  — 

Ground-mass  holocr>'stalliiie  granular Micro-granite. 

Ground-mass  holocrystallinCf  but  formed  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar aggregates,  rather  than  district  crystals Granophyr. 

Ground-mass  felsitic Felsopliyr. 

Ground-mass  glassy VitropliyT. 

Intermediate  forms  are  designated  by  a  combination  of  the 
names,  as  yranofehophyr^  fehovitrophyr^  etc.  The  name  feltiU 
is  often  given  to  rocks  of  this  group  in  which  the  porphyritic 
constituents  are  wholly  lacking.  The  names  fehtone  and 
petrosilex  are  also  common,  though  gradually  going  out  of  use. 
Elvanite  is  a  Cornish  miner's  term  and  too  indefinite  to  be  of 
great  value.  Uiirite,  now  little  used,  applies  to  felsitic  forms. 
The  iiiunG  f eh  it  e  pitchstone  or  ret  mite  has  been  given  to  a  glassy 
form  with  pitch-like  lustre,  such  as  occurs  in  dikes  cutting  the 
old  red  sandstone  on  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Kugel  porphyry  is  a 
name  given  by  German  writers  to  varieties  showing  spheroidB 
with  a  radiating  or  concentric  structure.  Micropegmatite  is  the 
term  not  infrequently  ap])lied  to  such  as  show  under  the  micro- 
scope a  i)egniiititic  structure.  (Vig,  2,  PI.  5.)  Various  popular 
names,  as  leopardite  and  toadstone^  are  sometimes  applied  to  such 
as  show  a  spotted  or  sphcrulitic  structure. 

(3)    THE   Ln'ARITES 

Mineral  Composition.  —  These  rocks  may  be  regarded  as -As 
younger  equivalents  of  the  quartz  porphyries,  or  the  voloaiiio 
ecpiivalents  of  the  granites,  having  essentially  the  same  minsnl 
and  chemical  composition.  The  prevailing  feldspar  is  the  dear 
glassy  variety  of  orthoclase  known  as  sanidin  ;  quartz  occurs  in 
([uite  perfect  crystal  forms  often  more  or  less  corroded  by  the 
molten  magmas,  as  in  the  porphyries,  and  in  the  minute,  six- 


Fio.  3.   Liparite,  obsidian  form, 
Fio.  i.   Llparila,  v'Wtt'^'^wi**  ^»^" 
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n  platy  forms  known  as  tridymite.      The  accessory 

are  the   same  as    those  of  the  granites  and  quartz 

rs. 

al  Composition.  —  Below  is  given  the  composition  of : 

dite,  from  the  northeastern  part  of  Chalk  Mountain, 
as  given  by  Cross. ^  (II)  That  of  a  rhyolitic  form, 
Montezuma  Range,  Nevada,  as  given  by  King,^  and 

t  of  a  black  obsidian  from  the  Yellowstone  National 

^oming,  as  given  by  Iddings.^ 


CoK8TrruK2m 


) 

11,0,)    .... 

5  (FesOa)  .  .  . 

de  (FeO)  .  .  . 

lide  (FeS,)  .  . 

(MnO)      .  .  . 

) 

MgO)     .... 

0 

^) 

anhydride  (P2O6) 
vity 


I 

II 

74.60% 

74.02% 

14.72 

11.06 

None 

1.20 

0.66 

0.10 

•  •  •  • 

0.28 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0.83 

0.36 

0.37 

«  •  •  • 

3.97 

2.26 

4.63 

7.76 

0.01 

...  * 

0.66 

1.02 

100.38  % 

99.28  % 

•  •  •  • 

2.2 

III 


74.70% 
13.72 

1.01 

0.62 

0.40 
Trace 

0.78 

0.14 

3.90 

4.02 


0.62 


99.91  % 
2.3447 


—  These  are  fully  as  variable  as  in  the  quartz  por- 
white,  though  all  shades  of  gray,  green,  brown,  yel- 
,  and  red  are  common.  Black  is  the  more  common 
the  glassy  varieties  of  obsidian,  though  they  are  often 
y  spotted  and  streaked  with  red  or  reddish-brown. 
re.  —  The  liparites  present  a  great  variety  of  structural 
varying  from  holocrystalline,  through  porphyritic  and 
o  clear,  glassy  forms.  These  varieties  can  be  best 
)d  by  reference  to  Plates  5  and  7,  prepared  from 
phs.  Fig.  1,  PL  7,  is  that  of  the  coarsely  crystalline 
levadite  from  Chalk  Mountain,  Colorado ;   Fig.  2  is 

y  and  Mining  Industry  of  Leadville,  Monograph  XII,  U.  S.  Geol. 

^49. 

ical  Exploration  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I,  p.  662. 

lep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885-86,  p.  282. 
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that  of  a  common  felsitic  and  porphyritic  type ;  Fig.  3  is  that 
of  the  clear,  glassy  form,  obsidian  ;  Fig.  4  shows  also  an  obsid- 
ian, but  with  a  pumiceous  structure ;  Fig.  1  on  PI.  6  shows  the 
hollow  spherulites  or  lithophysce^  which  have  been  studied  and 
described  by  Professor  J.  P.  Iddings,  of  the  United  States  Geor 
logical  Survey.^  Such  forms  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Iddings  as 
resulting  "  from  the  action  of  absorbed  vapors  upon  the  molten 
glass  from  which  they  were  liberated  during  the  process  of 
crystallization  consequent  upon  cooling."  A  pronounced  flow 
structure  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  as 
indicated  by  the  name  rhyolite.  The  microscopic  structure  of 
an  obsidian  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  PL  5.  Transitions  from  com- 
pact obsidian  into  pumiceous  forms,  due  to  expansion  of  included 
moisture,  are  common. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  The  following  varieties  are 
now  generally  recognized,  the  distinctions  being  based  mainly 
on  structural  features,  as  with  the  quartz  porphyries.  We  thus 
have  the  granitic-appearing  variety  nevadite^  the  less  markedly 
granular  and  porphyritic  variety  rhyolite^  and  the  glassy  forms 
hyaloliparite^  hyaline  rhyolite,  or  obsidian  as  it  is  variously  called. 
Hydrous  varieties  of  the  glassy  rock  with  a  dull  pitch-like  lustre 
are  sometimes  called  rhyoUte  pitehstane. 

The  name  rhyolite^  from  the  Greek  word  ^ew,  to  flow,  it  may 
be  stated,  was  applied  by  Kichtofen  as  early  as  1860  to  this 
class  of  rocks  as  occurring  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. Subsequently  Roth  applied  the  name  Liparite  to  similar 
rocks  occurring  on  the  Lipari  Islands.  The  first  name,  owing 
to  its  priority,  is  the  more  generally  used  for  the  group,  though 
Professor  Rosenbusch  in  his  latest  work  has  adopted  the  latter. 
The  name  Nevadite  is  from  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  was  also 
proposed  by  Richtofen.  The  name  Obsidian  as  applied  to  the 
glassy  variety  is  stated  to  have  been  given  in  honor  of  Obsid- 
ius,  its  discoverer,  who  brought  fragments  of  the  rock  from 
Ethiopia  to  Rome.  The  name  pantellerite  has  been  given  by 
Rosenbusch  to  a  liparite  in  which  the  porphyritic  constituent 
is  an  orthoclase. 

Rocks  of  these  types  occur,  in  the  United  States,  only  in 
the  regions  west  of  the  front  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Apo-rhyoUte  is  the  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Williams  for  the 

1  Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Ann.  Bep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey, 

ISSo-SO. 
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devitrified  and  otherwise  altered  pre-Cambrian  rliyolite  found 
at  South  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.     THE   SYENTTE-TRiOHTTE  GROUP 

This  group  stande  next  to  that  ot"  the  granites  in  point  of 
acidity,  from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  the  lack  of  free  silica 
(quartz)  as  an  essential  constituent.  On  chemical  grounds  this 
and  Uie  next  group  to  be  described  belong  to  the  intermediate 
series,  standing  midway  between  the  acid  granites  and  the  basic 
basalts.  As  with  tlie  last,  we  have  plutonic  and  effusive  forma. 
These  may  be  described  as  below  :  — 

(1)   THE  SYENITES 

The  name  St/enite,  from  Syene,  a  town  of  Egypt.  The  word 
was  first  used  by  I'liny  to  designate  the  coaiae  red  granite  from 
quarries  at  Syene,  and  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  obelisks 
and  pyramids.  Afterwards  (in  178T)  Werner  introduced  the 
word  into  geological  nomenclature  to  designate  a  class  of  gran- 
ular rocks  consisting  of  feldspar  and  hornblende,  either  with  or 
without  quartz.  Later,  when  a  more  precise  classification 
became  necessary,  the  German  geologists  reserved  the  name 
tyenite  to  designate  only  the  quartzless  varieties  of  these 
rocks,  white  the  quartz-bearing  varieties  vfere  referred  to  the 
Lornblendic  granites.  This  is  the  classification  now  followeil 
hy  all  the  leading  petrologists  and  is  therefore  adopted  here, 
Slucb  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  French  geolo- 
gist Roziere  insisted  upon  designating  the  quartz-bearing  rock 
as  syenite,  a  practice  which  has  been  followed  to  a  considerable 
extent  both  in  this  country  and  England. 

ICineral  Composition.  —  The  syenites  differ  from  the  granites 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  mineral  quartz,  consisting  essentially 
of  orthocla.se  feldspar  in  company  with  biotife,  or  one  or  more 
minerals  of  the  amphibole  or  pyroxene  group.  A  soda-lime 
feldspar  is  nearly  alwa}'s  present  and  frequently  niicrocline ; 
other  common  accessories  are  apatite,  zircon,  and  the  iron  ores : 
more  rarely  sodalite. 

Cbemical  Compositioii. — In  column  I  below  is  given  the  com- 
position of  a  hornblende  syenite  from  near  Dresden,  Saxony, 
in  II  that  of  a  mica  syenite  (mineite)  from  the  Odenwidd,  and 
iu  III  and  IV  that  of  augite-sodalite  syenites  from  Montana. 
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COKSTinrBNTB 


Silica  (SiOa)  .... 
Alumina  (AI2O8)  .  . 
Ferric  iron  (FejOg)  . 
Ferrous  iron  (FeO) 
Magnesia  (MgO)  .  . 
Lime  (CaO)  .... 
Soda  (Na,0)  .... 
Potash  (K2O)  .  .  . 
Ignition  (HsO)  .  .  . 
Chlorine  (CI.)  .  .  . 
Phosphoric  acid  (PjOfi) 


} 


eo.02% 

16.66 
7.21 

2.51 
3.59 
2.41 
6.50 
1.10 


100.00% 


II 


{ 


57.37% 
13.84 

2.44 

3.44 

6.05 

5.53 

1.53 

4.47 

3.17 


97.84  % 


III 


} 


64.15% 
18.92 

6.79 

1.90 
3.72 
5.47 
8.44 

•  •  •  • 

0.42 


99.81 


IV 


{ 


56.45% 
20.08 

1.31 

4.39 

0.63 

2.14 

5.61 

7.13 

1.77 

0.43 

0.13 


100.07  % 


Structure.  —  The  structure  of  the  syenites  is  wholly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  granites,  and  need  not  be  further  described 
here.  In  process  of  crystallization  the  apatite,  zircon,  and  iron 
ores  were  the  first  to  separate  out  from  the  molten  magma,  and 
hence  are  found  in  more  or  less  perfect  forms  enclosed  by  the 
feldspars  and  later-formed  minerals.  These  were  followed  in 
order  by  the  mica,  hornblende,  or  augite,  and  lastly  the  feld- 
spars, the  soda-lime  feldspars,  when  such  occur,  forming  subse- 
quent to  the  orthoclase. 

Color.  —  The  prevailing  colors  are  various  shades  of  gray, 
through  pink  to  reddish. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  According  as  one  or  the 
other  of  the  accessory  minerals  of  the  bisilicate  group  predomi- 
nates we  have  (1)  hornblende  syenite^  (2)  mica  syenite^  or  minette, 
and  (3)  augite  syenite. 

Other  varietal  names  have  from  time  to  time  been  given 
by  various  authors.  The  name  minette^  first  introduced  into 
geological  nomenclature  by  Voltz  in  1828  (Teall),  is  applied 
to  a  fine-grained  mica  orthoclase  rock,  occurring  only  in  the 
form  of  dikes  and  further  dilBfering  from  the  typical  syenites  in 
having  a  porphyritic  ratlier  than  granitic  structure.  Vogefiti 
is  the  name  applied  to  a  similar  rock  in  which  hornblende  or 
augite  prevails  in  place  of  mica.  These  rocks  are  placed  by 
Professor  Uosenbusch  in  his  latest  work  in  the  group  of 
syenitic  lamprophyrs.  Monzonite  is  a  varietal  name  for  the 
augite  syenite  of  Monzoni  in  the  Tyrol. 
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The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  syenites  is  similsir  to  that 
of  the  granites,  though  they  are  much  more  Umiteil  in  their 
distribution.  In  the  United  States  they  have  tlius  far  been 
liescribed  but  sparingly.  Marblehead  Neck,  Massachusetts; 
Juekson.  New  Hampshire,  are  well-known  localities:  a  beauti- 
ful hornblende  syenite  is  found  among  the  glacial  drift  boulders 
about  Portland,  Maine,  but  its  exact  source  is  not  known.  The 
hornblende  syenite  described  by  Hawes  aa  occurring  at  Red 
Hill.  Moultonborough,  New  Hampshire,  has  been  shown  by 
Professor  W.  S.  Bayley'  to  carry  elEeoUte.  and  to  belong  to  the 
group  of  elipolite  syenites.  Hornblende  syenites  occur  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains  of  Germany  and  in  Saxony ;  mica  syenites 
or  minettes  in  the  Odenwald,  Germany,  Baden,  Saxony,  and  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  A  raica-angite  syenite  carrying  sodalite 
occurs  as  a  Cretaceous  eruptive  in  Jefferson  County,  Montana,* 
and  a  similar  rock  has  been  described  by  Lindgren  from  the 
Highwood  Mountains  in  the  same  state. ^ 

(2)   THE   ORTHOCLASE   OR   QUARTZ-FIIEE   PORPHYRIES 

Mineral  Composition. — The  essential  constituents  are  the 
same  as  those  of  syenite.  They  consist  therefore  of  a  compact 
porphyry  ground-mass  witli  porphyritic  feldspar  (orthoclase) 
uid  .accessory  plagiocla8e,quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  or  minerals 
of  the  pyroxene  group.  More  rarely  occur  zircon,  apatite, 
ma-jnetitv.  eti:..  as  in  the  syenites. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  Being  poor  in  quaitz,  these  rocks  are 
a.  tridf  more  basic  than  the  quartz  porphyries  which  they  other- 
wise resemble.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  an  ortho- 
vUise  porphyry  from  Predazzo  as  given  by  Kalkowski:*  Silica, 
GiAi\%  :  alumina.  16.31%  ;  ferrous  oxide,  6.49%  !  magnesia, 
0.an%;  lime.  1.10%;  soda,  5.00%;  potash,  6.45%;  water, 
0.85%. 

Strnctore.  —  Excepting  that  orthoclase  is  the  porphyritic  con- 
stituent, they  are  structurally  identical  with  the  quartz  porphy- 
ries, and  need  not  be  further  described  here. 

Colors.  —  These  are  the  same  as  the  quartz  porphyries  already 
described. 

"  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  o£  America,  Voi.  III.  18!H. 
I  »  Proc  V.  S,  Sat.  Mumhiii,  Vol.  XVll,  ]»iH. 

^^  •  Pritf.  Cftli.  Acad,  "f  ScifiirrH.  Vol.  III.  a.l  scrira,  p.  47. 
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Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  The  orthoclase  or  quartz- 
free  porphyries  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  syenites  as  do  the 
quartz  porphyries  to  granite,  and  the  rocks  are  frequently 
designated  as  syenite  porphyries.  Like  the  quartz  porphyries, 
they  occur  in  intrusive  sheets,  dikes,  and  lava  flows  associated 
with  the  Palajozoic  formations.  Owing  to  the  frequent  absence 
of  accessory  minerals  of  the  ferro-magnesia  group,  the  rocks  can- 
not in  all  cases  be  classified  as  are  the  syenites,  and  distinctive 
names  based  upon  other  features  are  often  applied.  The  term 
orthophyr  is  applied  to  the  normal  orthoclase  porphyries,  and 
these  are  subdivided  when  possible  into  biotite,  hornblende,  or 
augite  orthophyr  according  as  either  one  of  tliese  minerals  is  the 
predominating  accessory.  The  term  rhombporphyry  has  been 
used  to  designate  an  orthoclase  porphyry  found  in  southern 
Norway,  and  in  which  the  porphyritic  constituent  appears  in 
characteristic  rhombic  outlines,  and  which  is  further  distin- 
guished by  a  complete  absence  of  quartz  and  rarity  of  horn- 
blende. The  name  keratophyr  has  been  given  by  Gumbel  to  a 
quartzose  or  quartz-free  porphyry  containing  a  sodium-rich  alka- 
line feldspar.  So  far  as  can  be  at  present  judged,  rocks  of  this 
type  are  much  more  restricted  in  their  occurrence  than  are  the 
quartz  porphyries  already  described. 


(3)^  THE  TRACHYTES 

Trachyte,  from  the  Greek  word  Tpa^v<;,  rough,  in  allusion  to 
the  characteristic  roughness  of  the  rock.  The  tenn  was  first 
used  by  Haiiy  to  designate  the  well-known  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Drachenfels  on  the  Rhine. 

Mineral  Composition.  —  Under  the  name  of  trachyte  are  com- 
prehended those  massive  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  lavas,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  sanidin  with  hornblende  augite  or  black 
mica,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  younger  equivalents  of 
of  the  quartz-free  porphyries.  The  common  accessory  minerals 
are  plagioclase,  tridymite,  apatite,  sphene,  and  magnetite,  more 
rarely  olivine,  sodalite,  humite,  hauyne,  and  melilite. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  following  analyses  show  the 
range  in  chemical  composition  of  these  rocks,  I  being  that  of 
the  trachyte  of  Game  Ridge,  Colorado,  and  II  that  of  a  La 
Guardia  stone. 
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COMSTITVKKTB 


SiUca  (SiOj)  .... 
Alumina  (Al^Os)  .  . 
Ferric  oxide  (Fe^Os)  . 
Manganese  oxide  (MnO) 
Lime  (CaO)  .... 
Magnesia  (MgO) .  .  . 
Potash  (K,0)  .... 
Soda  (NajO)  .... 
Ignition  (H,0)  .  .  . 
Pho^horic  acid  (P2O5) 

Total 


100.24  % 


II 


66.03% 

50.09% 

18.49 

26.09 

2.18 

•  •  •  • 

Trace 

Trace 

0.06 

3.41 

O.SO 

2.70 

5.86 

6.49 

5.22 

3.38 

0.86 

1.05 

0.04 

•  •  •  • 

100.74  % 


Structure.  —  In  structure  the  trachytes  are  rarely  granular, 
but  possess  a  fine,  scaly  or  microfelsitic  ground-mass,  rendered 
porphyritic  through  the  development  of  scattering  crystals  of 
sanidin,  hornblende,  augite  of  black  mica.  ,The  texture  is 
porous,  and  the  rock  possesses  a  characteristic  roughness  to 
the  touch;  hence  the  derivation  of  the  name  as  given  above. 
Perlitic  structure  is  common  in  the  glassy  forms.  The  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  trachyte  of  Monte  Vetta  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  PL  5. 

Colors.  —  The  prevailing  colors  are  grayish,  yellowish,  or 
reddish. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  They  are  divided  into  horn- 
blende^ augite^  or  mica  trachytes^  according  as  any  one  of  these 
minerals  predominates.  Tlie  name  Banidin-oligoclaBe  trachyte  is 
sometimes  given  to  trachjiies  in  which  both  these  feldspars  ap- 
pear as  prominent  constituents.  The  presence  of  quartz  gives 
rise  to  the  variety  quartz  trachytes,  (See  under  rhyolite.)  The 
glassy  form  of  trachyte  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
trachyte  pitchstane^  or  if  with  a  perlitic  structure  simply  as  per- 
lite.  In  his  most  recent  work  Professor  Rosenbusch  has  included 
the  glassy  forms  under  the  name  of  hyalotrachyte. 


3.    THE  FOYAITE-PHONOLITE  GROUP 

This  group  differs  from  the  last  mainly  in  the  partial  replace- 
ment of  the  potash  feldspars  by  the  closely  related  mineral 
^luiolite  or  nepheline.  It  includes  therefore  those  plutonic  and 
effusive  rocks  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  elceolite  or 
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nepheline  syenites  and  the  phonolites.  In  their  silica  and  potash 
percentages  it  will  be  observed  they  differ  not  greatly  from  the 
syenites  proper,  but  are  much  more  rich  in  soda  and  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  lime.  They  may  be  described  in  detail  as 
follows:  — 

(1)   THE  NEPHELINE   (EL.EOLITE)   SYENITES:    FOYAITS 

Nepheline  from  the  Greek  v€<f>€\rj^  a  cloud,  since  the  mineral 
becomes  cloudy  on  immersion  in  acid.  Elaeolite  from  eXalov^  oil, 
in  allusion  to  the  greasy  lustre.    Syenite  from  Syene  in  Egypt. 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituents  of  this 
group  are  nepheline  (elaeolite)  and  orthoclase,  with  nearly 
always  a  pyroxenic  or  amphibolic  mineral  and  a  plagioclase 
feldspar.  The  common  accessory  minerals  are  sphene,  sodalite, 
cancrinite,  zircon,  apatite,  black  mica,  and  the  iron  ores  ilme- 
nite  and  magnetite,  with  occasional  leucite,  eucolite,  melino- 
phane,  and  also  tourmalines,  perowskite,  and  olivine.  Calcite, 
epidote,  chlorite,  analcite,  and  sundry  minerals  of  the  zeolite 
group  occur  as  secondary  products. 

Professor  W.  S.  Bay  ley  has  computed  ^  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  various  constituents  in  the  elaeolite  syenite  of  Litch- 
field, Maine,  as  follows :  Eheolite,  17  % ;  potash  feldspar,  27  %; 
albite,  47% ;  cancrinite,  2  % ;  and  black  mica  (lex)idomelane),  7%. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  composition  of  the  elaeolite  sye- 
nite from  several  well-known  localities  is  given  below :  — 


CONSTITUKNTB 


Silica  (SiOa)    .     .     . 
Alumina  (AI2O8) 
Ferric  oxide  (Fe^Os) 
Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 
Magnesia  (MgO) .     . 
Manganese  oxide  (MnO) 
Lime  (CaO)     .     .     . 
Soda  (NaoO)    .     .     . 
Potash  (KoO)  .     .     . 
Titanium  oxide  (Ti02) 
Phosphoric  anhydride  (PaOg) 
Water  (H2O) 


Alobavk, 
Portugal 


54.61  % 
22.07 

2.33 

2.50 

0.88 

•  •  •  • 

2.51 
7.58 
5.46 
0.00 
0.15 
1.13 


Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas 


59.70% 
18.85 
4.85 

•  •  •  • 

0.68 

•  •  •  • 

1.34 
6.29 
5.97 


1.88 


LrrcHPiBLO, 
Maine 


60.39% 
22.51 
.42 

2.26 

0.13 

0.08 

0.32 

8.44 

4.77 


.57 


Bermxbvillk, 
New  Jbksbt 


50.36% 
19.84 


} 


6.94 

•  •  •  • 

0.411 
3.43 
7.04 
7.17 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3.512  (loss) 


1  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  Ill,  1892,  p.  231. 
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The  essential  points  to  be  ooted  &re  the  larger  percentages 
of  the  alkalies  over  those  yielded  hy  syenites  of  the  ordinary 
type,  or  tlie  granites. 

Color.  —  The  colors  are  light  to  dark  gray,  and  sometimes 
reddish. 

Structure.  —  The  syenites,  like  the  granites,  ai-e  massive  holo- 
crystalline  granular  rocks,  and  as  a  rule  sulRuiently  coarse  in 
texture  to  allow  a  partial  determination  of  the  constituent 
parts  by  the  unaided  eye.  In  the  Litchfield  (Maine)  syenite 
the  eUeoIite  often  occurs  in  crystals  upwards  of  5  centimetres 
is  length,  and  zircons  2  centimetres  in  length  are  not  rare. 
Neither  of  the  essential  constituents  occur  in  the  form  of  per- 
fect crystals,  while  the  apatite,  zircon,  black  mica,  and  pyrox- 
I  enic  constituents  often  present  very  perfect  forms.  The  can- 
'crinite  occurs  both  as  secondary  after  the  elieolite  aud  as  a 
primary  constituent  in  the  form  of  long  needle-like  yellow 
.  crystals  with  a  hexagonal  outline.  This  last  form  is  especially 
>  characteristic  of  the  Litchfield  rock.  The  sodalite  occurs  both 
■  as  crystals  and  in  irregular  massive  forms,  coating  the  walls  of 
crevices. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  Several  varietal  names  have 
been  given  to  the  rocks  of  this  gronp  as  described  by  various 
'  Authors.  Miaecite  was  the  name  given  by  G.  Rose  to  the  sye- 
,  nit*  occurring  at  Miask  in  the  Urals  ;  Ditroite  to  that  occurring 
Bt  Ditro  in  Transylvania,  and  Foyaite,  by  Blum,  to  that  from 
Mount  Foya,  in  the  province  of  Algrave  in  Portugal.  The 
name  zircon  syenite,  or  Laurvikite,  has  been  given  to  the  vari- 
ety from  Laurvig  in  southern  Norway,  which  is  rich  in  zircons, 
Tiwjuaite  is  the  name  proposed  for  a  varietal  form  from  Serra 
de  Tingua,  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

American  petrographers  have  not  been  at  all  delinquent  in 
tlie  matter  of  names,  and  have  added  to  an  already  over- 
burdened nomenclature  such  terms  as  Litchjieldite,  Ouachitite, 
'  Putatkite,  and  Fourchite  to  varieties  from  LitchfieUl  (Maine) 

!uid  the  Hot  Springs  region  of  Arkansas.  Liebnerite  is  the 
name  given  to  an  elieolite  syenite  porphyry  occurring  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Hocks  of  this  group,  although  wide-spread  in  their  distribu- 
'  tion.  are  nevertheless  not  abundaut.  The  more  important 
localities  thus  far  described  have  already  been  noted;  there 
.  reriiiiius  to  be  mentioned  only  the  locality  at  lied  Hill,  Moul- 
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tonborough,  New  Hampshire,  the  rock  of  which  was  first  de- 
scribed as  an  ordinary  syenite,  and  that  of  Hastings  Comity, 
Ontario. 

(2)   THE  PHONOLITES 

Phonolite,  from  the  Greek  word  (fxavq^  sound,  and  Xtdo?^  stone, 
in  allusion  to  the  clear  ringing  or  clinking  sound  which  slabs 
of  the  stone  emit  when  struck  with  a  hammer ;  formerly  called 
clinkstone  for  the  same  reason. 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  phonolites  consist  essentially  of 
sanidin  and  nepheline  or  leucite,  together  with  one  or  more 
minerals  of  the  augite-hornblende  group,  and  generally  hauyne 
or  nosean.  The  common  accessories  are  plagioclase,  apatite, 
sphene,  mica,  and  magnetite ;  more  rarely  occur  tridymite, 
melanite,  zircon,  and  olivine.  The  rock  undergoes  ready  alter- 
ation, and  calcite,  chlorite,  limonite,  and  various  minerals  of 
the  zeolite  group  occur  as  secondary  products. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  average  of  six  analyses  given 
by  ZirkeP  is  as  follows:  Silica,  68.02%;  alumina,  20.03%; 
iron  oxides,  6.18%;  manganese  oxide,  0.58%;  lime,  1.89%; 
magnesia,  0.80  % ;  potash,  6.18  % ;  soda,  6.36  % ;  water,  1.88  % ; 
specific  gravity,  2.68. 

Structure.  —  The  phonolites  present  but  little  variety  in 
structure,  being  usually  porphyritic,  seldom  evenly  granular. 
The  porphyritic  structure  is  due  to  the  development  of  large 
crystals  of  sanidin,  nepheline,  leucite,  or  hauyne,  and  more  rarely 
hornblende,  augite,  or  sphene,  in  the  fine-grained  and  compact 
ground-mass,  which  is  usually  microcrystalline,  rarely  glassy  or 
amorphous. 

Colors.  —  The  prevailing  colors  are  dark  gray  or  greenish. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  Three  varieties  are  recog- 
nized by  Professor  Rosenbusch,  the  distinction  being  founded 
upon  the  variation  in  proportional  amounts  of  the  three  miner- 
als, sanidin,  nepheline,  or  leucite.  We  thus  have  (1)  nepheline 
phonolite^  consisting  essentially  of  nepheline  and  sanidiu,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  volcanic  equivalent 
of  the  nepheline  syenite ;  (2)  leucite  phonolite^  consisting 
essentially  of  leucite  and  sanidin  ;  and  (3)  leudtophyrj  which 
consists  essentially  of  both  nepheline  and  leucite  in  connection 
with  sanidin,  and  nearly  always  melanite. 

1  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographic,  II,  p.  193. 
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So  far  as  now  known,  theae  rocks  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  United  States,  having  been  described  as 
occurring  only  In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  of  Colorado. 

4.  THE  DIOBITE-AM'DESITE  OROOP 
We  come  now  to  groups  of  rocks  which  show  a  still  greater 
falling  off  in  their  total  amount  of  silica,  as  indicated  by  analy- 
ses, and  a  like  diminution  in  the  amount  of  potash.  The  cause 
of  this  falling  off  is  due  to  the  absence  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  quartz  and  potash  feldspars,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  soda- 
lime  varieties,  and  which  in  their  turn  cause  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  elements  sodium  and  calcium.  The  group  includes 
the  plutonic  type  diorite,  and  the  effusive  types  hornblende  por- 
phyrite,  and  andetite.     These  may  be  described  as  below:  — 


(1)   THE   DIORITES   (Qbeesbtoses  in  part) 

Diorite,  from  the  Greek  word  Sto/jtftty,  to  distinguish.  Term 
first  used  by  the  mineralogist  Haiiy. 

Mineral  Composition. — The  essential  constituents  of  diorite 
are  plagioctase  feldspar,  either  labradorite  or  oligoclase,  and 
hornblende  or  black  mica.  The  common  accessories  are  mag- 
netite, titanic  iron,  orthoelase,  apatite,  epidote,  quartz,  augite, 
bUck  mica,  and  pyrite,  more  rarely  garnets.  C a! cite  and 
chlorite  occur  as  alteration  products. 

Structure.  —  Diorites  are  holocrystalline  granular  rocks,  and  as 
a  rule,  massive,  though  schistose  forma  occur.  The  individual 
crystals  composing  the  rock  are  sometimes  grouped  in  globular 
aggregates,  thus  forming  the  so-called  orbicular  diorite,  ku</el 
diorite,  or  napoleonlte  from  Corsica.  (Fig.  1,  PI,  8.)  The 
texture  is.  as  a  rule,  line,  compact,  and  homogeneous,  and  its 
true  nature  discernible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope ;  more 
rarely  porphvritic  forms  occur  as  in  the  camptonites. 

Colors.  —  The  colors  vary  from  green  and  dark  gray  to 
almost  black. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  wide 
range  in  chemical  composition  found  in  rocks  commonly  grouped 
uniler  this  head. 

Classification.  —  Accordingly  as  they  vary  in  mineral  compo- 
sition the  diorites  are  claasitied  as  (1)  diorite.  in  which  horn- 
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C0KBTITUECT8 


Silica  (SiOa) .     .     . 
Titanic  oxide  (TiO,) 
Alumina  (AlaOs)    . 
Ferric  iron  (FejOs) 
Ferrous  iron  (FeO) 
Manganese  oxide  (M 
Lime  (CaO)  .    .    . 
Magnesia  (MgO)    . 
Potash  (K2O)     .     . 
Soda  (Na^O)  .    .     . 
Phosphoric  acid  (PjOs 
Carbonic  acid  (COj) 
Water  (HjO)     .    . 


0) 


) 


67.64  % 

•  •  •  • 

17.02 
2.97 
0.04 
. .  •  • 
2.94 
1.61 
2.28 
4.62 


} 


0.65 


II 


III 


61.76%!  66.71% 

•  •  •  • 

18.  a6 


18.88 
0.62 
3.62 

■  •  •  • 

3.64 
1.90 
1.24 
3.67 

4.46 


6.46 

•  •  •  « 

6.11 
3.92 
2.38 
3.62 


IV 


• .  •  • 


18.73 
4.19 
4.92 

. . .  • 
8.82 
3.48 
3.66 
4.62 

0.68 


60.47  %|  48.50  % 

• .  • . 
17.02 


13.08 


&16 
6.84 
2.84 
2.84 


4.35 


VI 


39.32% 

1.70 
14.48 

2.01 

a78 

a7i 

BM 
11.11 
0.87 
8.76 
0.61 
6.25 
2.57 


I.  Quartz-mica  diorite:  Electric  Peak,  Yellowstone  Park  (J.  P.  Iddings). 
II.  Diorite :  Penmaen-Mawr,  Wales  (J.  A.  Phillips).  III.  Diorite  :  Comstock 
Lode,  Nevada  (40th  Parallel  Survey).  IV.  Augite  diorite:  Custer  County, 
Colorado  (Whitman  Cross).  V.  Porphyritlc  diorite  (camptonite)  :  Fairhaven, 
Vermont  (J.  F.  Kemp).  VI.  Porphyritic  diorite:  Lewiston,  Maine  (G.  P. 
Merrill). 

blende  alone  is  the  predominating  accessory;  (2)  mica  diorite^ 
in  which  black  mica  replaces  the  hornblende,  and  (3)  augite 
diorite^  in  which  the  hornblende  is  partially  replaced  by  augite  - 
The  presence  of  quartz  gives  rise  to  the  varieties,  quartz^  quart .ss 
augite^  and  quartz-mica  diorites.     The  name  tonality  has  bee:mn 
given  by  Vom  Rath  to  a  quartz  diorite  containing  the  feldspcv  x 
andesine  and  very  rich  in  black  mica.     Kersantite  is  a  diorit  ic 
rock  occurring,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  dikes,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  black  mica  and  plagioclase,  with  accessory  apatite 
and  augite,  or  more  rarely  hornblende,  quartz,  and  orthoclase- 
It  differs  from  the  true  mica  diorite  in  being,  as  a  rule,  of  i^ 
porphyritic  rather  than  granitic  structure.     Professor  Rosen- 
busch,  in  his  latest  work,  lias  placed  the  kersantites,  togetlier 
with  the  porphyritic  diorites  (camptonites),  under   the  heaJ. 
of  dioritic  lamprophyrs  in  the  class  of  dike  rocks  or  "gange- 
steine."     The  name,  it  should  be  stated,  is  from  Kersanton,  i* 
small   hamlet   in   the   Brest   Roads,  department  of    Finistere^- 
France. 

The  diorites  were  formerly,  before  their  exact  mineralogies*-'^ 
nature  was  well    understood,  included  with  the  diabases  an-  ^^ 
melaphyrs  under  the  general  name  greenstone  (Ger.  Grunstein 


Flo.  1,  Orblriilardinrite.  Fio.  2,  Granilo  mAiMnSft. 
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THE   POBl'HYRITES   AND   ANDESITES 


They  are  rocks  of  wide  geograpliic  distribution,  but  apparently 
less  abundant  in  the  United  States  tLan  are  the  diabases.     The 

ilamprophyr  varieties  are  still   less   abundant,  so   far  as  now 

,knuwn. 

(2)   THE   PORPHYBITES 

Mineral  and  Chemical  Composition.  —  The  essential  constitu- 
ents of  the  iKirphyrites  are  the  same  as  of  the  diorites,  from 
which  they  differ  mainly  in  structure. 

Structure,  —  The  porphyrites,  as  a  rule,  show  a  felsitic  or 
glassy  ground-mass,  as  do  the  quartz  porphyries,  in  which  are 
embedded  «juita  jierfectly  developed  porphyritic  plagioclases, 
with  or  without  hornblende  or  black  mica.  At  times,  as  in 
the  well-known  "  porfido  rosso  antico,"  or  antique  porphyries 
of  Egypt,  the  ground-mass  is  microGr3-stalline,  forming  thus 
connecting  links  between  the  true  diorites  and  diorite  porphy- 
rites. Indeed,  the  rocks  of  the  group  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
eame  relation  to  the  diorites  in  the  plagioclase  series  as  do 
the  quartz  porphjTies  to  the  granites  in  the  orthoclase  series, 
or  better  yet,  they  may  be  compared  with  the  hornblende  an- 
desites,  of  which  they  are  apparently  the  Palaiozoic  equivalents. 

Colors.  — ■  Tlie  prevailing  colors  are  dark  brown,  gray,  or 
greenish. 

Classification,  —  According  to  the  character  of  prevailing 
accessory  mineral,  we  have  hornblende  porphi/rite,  or  diorite 
porphj/rite,  as  it  is  sometimes  caUed,  and  mica  porpkyrite. 
When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  neither  of  the  above  minerals 
are  developed  in  recognizable  quantities,  the  rock  is  designated 
as  simply  porjthyrite.  The  porphyrites  are  wide-spread  rocks, 
very  characteristic  of  the  later  Palieozoic  formations,  occurring 
as  contemporaneous  lava  flows,  intrusive  sheets,  dikes,  and 
bosses. 

(3)   THE   ANDESITES 

The  name  Andente  was  first  used  by  L.  V.  Buch  in  1835,  to 
designate  a  type  of  volcanic  rocks  found  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains. South  America. 

Mineral  Composition,  —  The  essCDtial  constituents  are  soda- 
lime  feldspar,  together  with  black  mica,  hornblende,  augite,  or 
a  rhombic  pyroxene,  and  in  smaller,  usually  microscopic  pro- 
jHirtioiis,  magnetite,  ihnenite,  hemiitite,  and  apatite.     Common 
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accessories  are  olivine,  sphene,  garnets,  quartz,  tridymite,  anor- 
thite,  saiiidin,  and  pyrite. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  composition  of  the  andesites 
varies  very  considerably,  the  quartz-bearing  members  naturally 
showing  much  the  higher  percentage  of  silica.  The  follo\viiig 
table  shows  the  composition  of  a  few  typical  forms  :  — 


COSBTlXrENTS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Silica  (SiOa) 

66.32  % 

69.51  % 

61.12  o^ 

56.07% 

56. 19  % 

68.33% 

Alumina  (AljOs)    .    . 

14.33 

15.75 

11.61 

19.06 

16.21 

18.17 

Ferric  oxide  (FegOs) 

5.53 

3.34 

11.64 

5.39 

4.92 

•  •   •  • 

Ferrous  oxide  (FeO)  , 

0.25 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0.92 

4.43 

6.03 

Magnesia  (MgO)     .    . 

2.45 

2.09 

0.61 

2.12 

4.60 

2.40 

Lime  (CaO)  .... 

4.64 

1.71 

4.33 

7.70 

7.00 

6.19 

Soda  (NaaO) .... 

3.00 

3.89 

3.85 

4.52 

2.96 

3.20 

Potash  (K2O)     .    .     . 

1.61 

3.34 

3.52 

1.24 

2.37 

3.02 

Water  (H2O)     .    .    . 

1.13 

•  •  •  ■ 

4.35 

0.99 

1.03 

0.76 

100.16% 

99.63  % 

101.03% 

98.01  % 

99.62 

98.10% 

I.  Dacite  from  Kis  Sebes,  Transylvania.  II.  Dacite  from  Lassens  Peak, 
California.  III.  Hornblende  andesite  from  hill  north  of  Gold  Peak,  Nevada. 
IV.  Hornblende  andesite  from  Bogoslof  Island,  Alaska.  V.  Hyperstbene  ande- 
site, Buffalo  Peaks,  Colorado.  VI.  Augitc  andesite  from  north  of  American 
Flat,  Washoe,  Nevada. 

Structure.  —  To  the  unaided  eye  the  andesites  present  as  a 
rule  a  compact,  often  rough  and  porous  ground-mass  carrying 
porpliyritic  feldspars  and  small  scales  of  mica,  hornblende,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  accessory ;  pumiceous  forms 
are  not  uncommon.  Under  the  microscope  the  ground-mass  is 
found  to  vary  from  clear  gLassy  through  microlitic  forms  to 
ahnost  holocrystalline.  The  minerals  of  the  ground-mass  are 
feldspars  in  elongated  microlites,  specks  of  iron  ore,  apatite  in 
very  perfect  forms,  and  one  or  more  of  the  accessory  ferro-mag- 
nesian  minerals. 

Colors.  —  The  prevailing  colors  are  some  shade  of  gray,  green- 
ish or  reddish. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  Specific  names  are  given 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  prevailing  accessory.  We 
thus  have :  — 

Andesites  with  quartz  =  Quartz  andesites  or  dacites. 

Andesites  in  which  hornblende  prevails  =  Hornblende  andesites. 
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Andesites  in  which  augite  prevails  =  Augile  andesite». 
Andesites  in  which  hjpersthene  prevails  =  Hyperstlif-ne  andesites. 
Audesites  in  which  mica  prevails  =  Mica  andeaHtn. 

The  glassy  varieties  are  often  known  as  hyaline  andesites. 
The  name  propylite  was  given  by  Richthofen  to  a  group  of 
andesitic  rocks  prevalent  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the 
western  United  States,  but  these  rocks  have  since  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Wadsworth '  and  others  to  be  but  altered  andesites,  and 
the  name  has  fallen  largely  into  disuse. 

6.     THE  OAEBRO-BASALT  GRODP 

We  have  here  a  large  and  variable  group  of  rocks  which  on 
I  structural  and  mineralogical  grounds  might  well  be  subdivided. 
Thus  the  gabbros,  norites,  and  hyperstliene  andesites  might 
well  be  considered  as  a  group  by  themselves,  while  the  diabases, 
augite  porphyrites,  melaphyrs,  and  basalts  could  form  a  second. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  similarity  of  the  magmas  from  which 
they  have  been  derived,  it  is  believed  the  wants  of  the  student 
will  be  best  subserved  by  grouping  them  all  together  as  above. 
They  raay  be  described  in  detail  as  below  :  — 

(1)   THE   GABBROS 

Gabbro,  an  old  Italian  name  originally  applied  to  serpen- 
tinous  rocks  containing  diallage. 

Uineral  Composition.  —  The  gabbros  consist  essentially  of  a 
basic  soda-lime  feldspar,  either  labradorite,  bytownite,  ( 
orthite,  and  diallage  or  a  closely  related  monoclinic  pyrt 
a  rhombic  pyroxene  (enstatite  or  hyperstliene),  and  more  rarely 
olivine.  Apatite  and  the  iron  ores  are  almost  universally  pres- 
ent, and  often  picotite,  ehroniite,  pyrrhotite,  more  rarely  com- 
mon pyrites,  aud  a  green  spinel.  Secondary  brown  mica  and 
liornbleude  are  common.     Quartz  occurs  but  rarely. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  As  witK  other  groups,  the  percent- 
age amounts  of  the  various  constituents  obtained  by  analyses 
is  dependent  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the  constituent 
tninerals.  In  the  tables  given  below,  analyses  like  I  and  III, 
stowing  very  little  iron  and  magnesia,  but  rich  in  lime  and 
*oila  and  alumina,  are  of  rocks  in  which  the  pyroxenic  con- 
1  Proc.  Boston  Society  o(  Natural  niatorj",  Vol.  XXI,  1881,  p.  260. 
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stituents  are  almost  wholly  lacking,  and  which  consist  essen- 
tially of  linie  feldspars  only. 


CoNSTmntxTs 


Silica  (S1O2)  .  .  . 
Alumina  (AI2O8)  . 
Ferric  iron  (FeaOs) 
Ferrous  iron  (FeO) 
Lime  (CaO)  .  .  . 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Potash  (KjO)  .  . 
Soda  (NaaO) .  .  . 
Ignition  and  loss    . 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

69.66  % 

64.72% 

63.43% 

49.16  % 

46.86% 

26.62 

17.79 

28.01 

21.90 

19.72 

0.76 

2.08 

0.76 

6.60 

3.22 

•  •  •  • 

6.03 

•  •  •  • 

4.64 

7.99 

7.73 

6.84 

11.24 

8.22 

13.10 

Trace 

6.86 

0.63 

3.03 

7.76 

0.96 

3.01 

0.96 

1.61 

0.09 

6.09 

3.02 

4.86 

3.83 

1.66 

0.46 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1.92 

0.66 

VI 


46.66% 
16.44 

0.66 
13.90 

7.23 
11.67 

0.41 

2.13 

0.07 


I.  Anorthosite :  Chateau  Richer,  Canada  (T.  S.  Hunt).  II.  Gabbro :  near 
Cornell  Dam,  Croton  River,  New  York  (J.  F.  Kemp).  III.  Anorthosite: 
Labrador  (A.  Wickman).  IV.  Gabbro:  near  Duluth,  Minnesota  (Streng). 
V.  Gabbro:  near  Baltimore,  Maryland  (G.  H.  Williams).  VX  Gabbro:  North- 
west Minnesota  (W.  S.  Bay  ley). 

Structure.  —  The  gabbro  structure  is  quite  variable.  Like 
the  other  plutonic  rocks  mentioned,  they  are  crystalline  granu- 
lar, the  essential  constituents  rarely  showing  perfect  crystal 
outlines.  As  a  rule  the  pyroxenic  constituent  occurs  in  broad 
and  very  irregularly  outlined  plates,  filling  the  interstices  of 
the  feldspars,  which  are  themselves  in  short  and  stout  forms 
quite  at  variance  with  the  elongated,  lath-shaped  forms  seen  in 
diabases.  This  rule  is,  however,  in  some  cases  reversed,  and 
the  feldspars  occur  in  broad,  irregular  forms  surrounding  the 
more  perfectly  formed  pyroxenes.  Transitions  into  diabase 
structure  are  not  uncommon.  In  rare  instances  the  pyroxenic 
constituents  occur  in  concretionary  aggregates  as  in  the  peculiar 
kugel  gabbro  or  potato  rock  from  Smaalanene,  in  Norway. 
Through  a  molecular  change  of  the  pyroxenic  constituent,  the 
gabbros  pass  into  diorites,  as  do  also  the  diabases. 

Colors. — The  prevailing   colors   are   gray  to  nearly  black; 
sometimes  greenish  through  decomposition. 

Classification.  —  The  rocks  of   this   group  are  divided  into 

(1)  the  true  gahhroB  —  that  is,  plagiochise-diallage  rocks  —  and 

(2)  norites^  or  plagioclase-bronzite  and  hypersthene  rocks. 
Both  varieties  are  further  subdivided  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  olivine.     We  then  have  :  — 
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True  gabbro     =  Plagioclase  +  diallage. 
Olivine  gabbro  =  Plagioclaae  +  diallage  and  olivine. 
Norite  =  Pl^ioclase  +  hypersthene  or  bronzite. 

Olivine  norite  =  Plagioclaae  +  hyperatbene  and  olivine. 

Nearly  all  gabbros  contain  more  oi'  leas  rhombic  pyroxene,  and 
Iience  pass  by  gradual  transition*  into  the  norites.  Through 
a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  feldspar  they  pass  into  the 
peroditites,  and  a  like  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  pyroxene 
gives  rise  to  the  so-called  forellenstein.  Hyperite  is  the  name 
given,  by  Tornebohm,  to  a  rock  intermediate  between  normal 
gabbro  and  norite.  Anorthosite,  as  above  indicated,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  granular  varieties  poor  or  quite  lacking  in  pyrox- 
enes. 

(2)   TRE   DIABASES 

Diabase,  from  the  Greek  word  hia^aai<!,,a.  passing  over ;  so 
called  by  Brongniart  because  the  rock  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  diorite. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  table  below  shows  the  average 
range  in  composition  of  (I  and  II)  the  plutonic  diabase  and 
(III.  IV,  V,  and  VI)  the  effusive  forms  melaphyr  and  basalt. 


COEfRTTTmnt 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

V, 

SUkaCSiO.)   .... 

63.13% 

45.40% 

50.52  % 

51.02  % 

57.25% 

40.90% 

Alamina  (AUO.) 

13.74 

10.94 

13.53 

18.8(1 

10.45 

10.  IT 

Penic  iron  (Fe^) 

1.08 

16.36 

12.56 

iO-57 

l.ti7 

1.22 

Femiu  iron  (FeO) 

9.10 

"(4.(i3 

1.77 

5.IT 

Liine(C»0)     ,    . 

9.47 

8.32 

6.31 

7.36 

7.85 

0.20 

e.58 

2.% 

2.70 

5.57 

6.74 

20.98 

PoU*h(K,0).     . 

1.03 

3.21 

3,60 

2.10 

1.57 

2.0* 

Sod»(N«^)    -     . 

2.30 

2.12 

3.71 

2.64 

3.00 

1.16 

Ipiidoo.     .     .     . 

0.90 

0.30 

0.81 

3.86 

0.45 

5.42 

Specific  gravity    . 

■2.96 

2.945 

2.86 

I.  DUbaae:  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey  (G.  W.  Hawes).  II.  Diabase:  Palmer 
Hill.  Au  Sable  Forka,  New  York  (J.  F.  Kemp).  111.  Melaphyr:  Hockeiibei^, 
Silesia.  IV.  Melaphyr,  Falgendorf.  Bohemia  (quoled  from  Zirkel'u  Lehrbuch 
der  I'elrogmphie).  V.  Qimnz  basalt;  Snag  Lake,  California  (J.  S.  Diller). 
VI.  Basalt  {absarotite}  -.  near  Boiemao,  Montana  (G.  1'.  Merrill). 

Mtneial  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituents  of  diabase 
are  plagioclase  feldspar  and  augite,  with  nearly  always  mag- 
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netite  aud  apatite  ui  microscopic  proportions.  The  common 
accessories  are  hornblende,  Tjlack  mica,  olivine,  enstatite,  hyjier- 
sthene,  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  titanic  iron,  Calcite,  chlorite, 
hornblende,  and  serpentine  are  common  as  products  of  altera- 
tion. Through  a  molecular  change  known  as  uralitization  the 
augtte  not  infrequently  becomes  converted  into  hornblende. 
as  already  described  (p.  40),  and  the  rock  thus  passes  over 
into  diorite.  The  plagioclase  may  be  labradorite.  oligoclime, 
or  anorthite. 

Structure. — In  structure  the  diabases  are  holocrystalline. 
Rarely  do  the  constituents  possess  perfect  crystal  outlines,  but 
are  more  or  less  imi^er- 
fect  and  distorted,  owing 
to  mutual  interference  in 
process  of  formation,  the 
granular  kypidiomorphie 
structure  of  Professor 
I  RosenbuBch.  The  augite 
1  in  the  typical  forms  oc- 
1  curs  in  broad  and  sharply 
angular  plates  eu closing 
the  elongated  or  lath- 
shaped  crystal  of  plagio- 
clase, giving  rise  to  a 
structure  known  as  ophi- 
tic.  (See  Fig.  4.)  The 
rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  com- 
pacti  fine,  and  homoge- 
neous, though  sometimes  porphyritic  and  rarely  amygdaloidal. 
Colors. — The  colors  are  sombre,  varying  from  greenish  through 
dark  gray  to  nearly  black,  the  green  color  being  due  to  a  dissemi- 
nated chloritic  or  serpentinous  product  resulting  from  the  alter- 
ation of  the  augite  or  olivine. 

Classification.  —  Two  principal  varieties  are  recognized,  the 
distinction  being  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
mineral  olivine.  We  thus  have:  (1)  diabase  proper  and  (2)  oli- 
vine diabase. 

Many  varietal  names  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  by 
different  authors.  Gumbel  gave  the  name  of  leueophyr  to  a 
very  chloritic,  diabase-like  rock  consisting  of  pale  green  augite 
and  ;i  saussurite-like  plagioclase.      The  same  authority  gave 
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the  name  epidiorite  to  an  altered  diabase  rock  occurring  in 
email  dikea  between  the  Cambriau  iiud  Silurian  formations 
in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  in  wliich  the  augite  had  become 
F.flluinged  to  hornblende.  He  also  designated  by  the  term  pra- 
.  Silurian  diabase  consisting  of  a  green  or  brown, 
smiewbat  fibrous,  hornblende,  reddish  augite,  two  varieties  of 
plagioclase,  chlorite,  ilmenite,  a  little  magnetite,  and  usually  a 
magnesiau  mica.  The  name  ophite  has  been  uaed  by  Pallaraon 
to  desiguate  an  augite  plagioclase  eruptive  rock,  rich  in  horn- 
blende and  e  pi  dote,  and  occurring  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
rest;arches  of  M.  Levy  Kuhu^  and  others  have,  however,  shown 
tliat  both  hornblende  and  epidote  are  secondary,  resulting  from 
the  augitic  alteration,  and  that  the  rock  must  he  regarded  as 
belongilig  to  the  diabase. 

The  Swedish  geologist.  Tornebohm,  gave  the  name  gahlite 
diafnue  to  a  class  of  diahasic  rocks  containing  the  pyroxene 
sahlite.  and  which  occurred  in  dikes  cutting  the  granite,  gneiss, 
and  Cambrian  sandstones  in  the  province  of  Smaaland,  and  in 
other  localities.  The  name  te»ehenite  was  for  many  years  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  rocks  occurring  in  Moravia,  and  which,  until 
the  recent  researches  of  Rohrbach,  were  supposed  to  contain 
nepheline,  but  which  are  now  regarded  as  merely  varietal  forms 
of  diabase.  Variolite  is  a  compact,  often  spherulitic,  variety 
occurring  in  some  instances  as  marginal  facies  of  ordinary 
diabase.  The  name  eukrite  or  eucrite  was  first  used  by  G.  Rose 
to  designate  a  rock  consisting  of  white  anorthite  and  grayish 
green  augite  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  dike  cutting  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Carlingford  district,  Ireland.  These 
rocks  were  included  by  Professor  Zirkel  under  the  head  of 
"anorthitgesteine."  The  name  is  now  little  used,  and  rocks 
of  this  type  are  here  included  with  the  diabases. 

The  diabases  are  among  the  most  abundant  and  wide-spread 
of  our  so-called  trap  rocks,  occurring  in  the  form  of  dikes, 
intrusive  sheets,  and  bosses.  They  are  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Triassic  formations  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It 
nhould  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  these  Triassic  traps 
have  been  shown  to  be  true  lava  flows,  and  that  on  both  litho- 
logical  and  geological  grounds  such  might  with  propriety  be 
classed  with  the  basalts. 
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(8)   THE  MELAPHYRS  AND  AUGITE  PORPHYRTrES 

The  term  melaphyr  is  used  to  designate  a  volcanic  rock 
occurring  in  the  form  of  intrusive  sheets  and  lava  flows,  and 
consisting  essentially  of  a  plagioclase  feldspar,  augite,  and 
olivine,  with  free  iron  oxides  and  an  amorphous  of  porphyry 
base.  The  augite  porphyrites  differ  in  containing  no  olivine. 
The  rocks  of  this  group  are  therefore  the  porphyritic,  effusive, 
forms  of  the  olivine-bearing  and  olivine-free  diabases  and 
gabbros. 

Structure.  —  As  above  noted,  they  are  porphyritic  rocks  with, 
in  their  typical  forms,  an  amorphous  base,  are  often  amygda- 
loidal,  and  with  a  marked  flow  structure. 

Colors.  —  In  colors  they  vary  through  gray  or  brown  to  nearly 
black  ;  often  greenish  through  chloritic  and  epidotic  decompo- 
sition. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  According  as  olivine  is 
present  or  absent,  they  are  divided  primarily  into  melaphyrs 
and  augite  porphyrites,  the  first  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
the  olivine  diabases  as  do  the  quartz  porphyries  to  the  granites, 
or  the  hornblende  porphyrites  to  the  diorites,  and  the  second 
a  similar  relation  to  the  olivine-free  diabases.  The  augite 
porphyrites  are  further  divided  upon  structural  grounds  into 
(1)  diabase  porphyrite^  which  includes  the  varieties  with  holo- 
crystalline  diabase  granular  ground-mass  of  augite,  iron  ores, 
and  feldspars,  in  which  are  embedded  porphyritic  lime-soda 
feldspars,  —  mainly  labradorite,  —  idiomorphic  augites,  and  at 
times  accessory  hornblende  and  black  mica ;  (2)  spilite^  which 
includes  the  non-porphyritic  compact,  sometimes  amygdaloidal 
and  decomposed  forms  such  as  are  known  to  German  petrog- 
raphers  as  dichte  diabase^  diabase  mandelstein  (amygdaloid), 
kalk'diabase^  variolite,  etc.;  (3)  the  true  augite  porphyrite^  in- 
cluding the  normal  porphyritic  forms  with  the  amorphous  base, 
and  (4)  the  glassy  variety  attgite  vitrophyrite. 

(4)    THE    BASALTS 

Basalt,  a  very  old  term  used  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  to  designate 
certain  blacks  rocks  from  Egypt,  and  which  were  employed  in 
the  arts  in  early  times.  ^ 

1  Teall,  British  Petrography,  p.  136. 
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E  Hiaeral  Composition.  —  The  essential  minerals  are  augite  and 
plagioclaae  feldspar  with  olivine  in  the  normal  forms;  accessory 
iron  ores  (magnetite  anil  ilmenite),  together  with  apatite,  are 
always  present,  and  more  rarely  a  rhombie  pyroxene,  horn- 
blende, black  mica,  quartz,  perowskite,  hauyne  and  uepheline, 
and  minerals  of  the  spinel  group.  Metallic  iron  has  been 
found  as  a  constituent  of  certain  basaltic  rocks  on  Disco  Island, 
Greenland. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  compositiou  is  quite  variable, 
as  shown  by  analyses  in  columns  V  and  VI  on  p.  87.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  common  extremes  of  variation:  Silica,  4o  % 
to  55  % ;  alumina,  10  %  to  18  ^ ;  lime,  7  %  to  14  % ;  magnesia, 
3%  to  10  Jt;  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  9%  to  16%; 
potash,  0.068  % ;  soda,  2%  to  5  ^Ei ;  loss  by  ignition.  1%  to  5  fo : 
specific  gravity,  2.85  to  3.10. 

Structure.  —  Basalts  vary  all  the  way  from  clear  glassy  to 
holocrystalline  forms.  The  common  type  is  a  compact  and, 
to  the  unaided  eye,  homogeneoua  rock,  with  a  splintery  or 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  showing  only  porpUyritic  olivines  in 
such  size  as  to  be  recognizable.  Under  the  microscope  they 
show  a  ground-mass  of  small  feldspar  and  augite  microlites, 
with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  porphyritic  forms  of  feldspar, 
angite,  and  olivine,  and  a  varying  amount  of  interstitial  brown- 
ish glass;  the  glass  may  lie  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  devit- 
lification  products,  as  minute  Iiaira,  needles,  and  granules.  A 
marked  flow  structure  is  often  developed,  the  feldspars  of  the 
ground-mass  having  flowed  around  the  olivine  belonging  to  the 
earlier  period  of  consolidation,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance 
that  may  be  compared  to  logs  in  a  mill  stream,  the  olivines 
representing  small  islands.  Pumieeous  and  amygdaloidai 
form.s  are  common. 

Colors. — 'The  prevailing  colors  are  dark,  some  shade  of  gray 
to  perfectly  black.  Red  and  brown  colors  are  also  common, 
Mineralogically  it  will  be  observed  the  basalts  resemble  the 
olivine  diabases  and  melaphyrs,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  younger  equivalents.  Indeed,  in  very  many  cases  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  study  of  the  speci- 
men alone  to  which  of  the  three  groups  it  should  be  referred,  so 
closely  at  times  do  they  resemlde  one  another. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  In  classifying,  the  varia- 
tions in  crystalline  structure  are  the  controlling  factors.     As, 
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however,  these  characteristics  are  such  as  may  vary  almost 
indefinitely  in  diflferent  portions  of  the  same  flow,  the  rule  has 
not  been  rigidly  adhered  to  here.     We  thus  have  :  — 

(1)  Dolerite,  including  the  coarse-grained  almost  holocrys- 
tallihe  variety ;  (2)  anamesite^  including  the  very  compact 
tine-grained  variety,  the  various  constituents  of  which  are  not 
distinguishable  by  the  unaided  eye ;  (3)  basalt  proper,  which 
includes  the  compact  homogeneous,  often  porphyritic,  variety, 
carrying  a  larger  proportion  of  interstitial  glass  or  devitrifica- 
tion products  than  either  of  the  above  varieties,  and  (4)  ta^hy- 
lite^  hyalomelan^  or  hyalobasalt^  which  includes  the  vitreous  or 
glassy  varieties,  the  mass  having  cooled  too  rapidly  to  allow  it  to 
assume  a  crystalline  structure.  These  varieties,  therefore,  bear 
the  same  relation  to  normal  basalt  as  do  the  obsidians  to  the 
liparites.  Other  varieties,  though  less  common,  are  recogniz- 
able and  characterized  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  some 
predominating  accessory  mineral.  We  have  thus  quartz^  hom- 
blende^  and  hypersthene  basalt^  etc.  An  olivine-free  variety  is 
also  recognized. 

The  basalts  are  among  the  most  abundant  and  wide-spread  of 
the  yoimger  eruptive  rocks.  In  the  United  States  they  are 
found  mainly  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  are  eminently  volciinic  rocks,  and  occur  in  the  form  of  lava 
streams  and  sheets,  often  of  great  extent,  and  sometimes  show- 
ing a  characteristic  columnar  structure.  According  to  Rich- 
tliofen,  the  basalts  are  the  latest  products  of  volcanic  activity. 
A  quartz-bearing  basalt  has  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller 
as  occurring  at  Snag  Lake,  near  Lassens  Peak,  California,  and 
which  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  product  of  the  latest  volcanic 
eruption  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  This  lava  field  covers 
an  area  of  only  some  three  square  miles,  and  trunks  of  trees 
killed  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  are  still  standing.^ 

Under  the  name  of  melilite  basalt  is  included  a  group  of  rocks 
in  which  the  mineral  melilite  is  the  characterizing  constituent, 
with  accessory  augite,  olivine,  nepheline,  biotite,  magnetite, 
pcrowskite,  and  spinel.  The  normal  structure  is  holocrystal- 
line  porphyritic,  in  which  the  olivine,  augite,  mica,  or  occasion- 
ally the  melilite,  appear  as  porphyritic  constituents.  These  are 
rocks  of  very  limited  distribution,  and  at  present  known  in 
North  America  only  near  Montreal,  Canada.     Professor  Rosen- 

1  Bull.  No.  79,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1801. 
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busch,  in  his  latest  work,  separates  this  entirely  from  the  basalts, 
and  considers  it  in  a  group  by  itself  under  the  name  of  Melilite 
Rocks. 

6.    THE  THERALITE-BASANITE  GROUP 

This  is  a  small,  and  so  far  as  now  known,  comparatively  in- 
significant group  of  rocks,  representatives  of  which  are  confined 
to  limited  and  widely  separated  areas.  They  are  described  as 
below  :  — 

(1)   THE  THERALITES 

This  name,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  dripav^  to  seek 
eagerly,  is  given  by  Professor  Rosenbusch  to  a  class  of  intru- 
sive rocks  consisting  essentially  of  plagioclase  feldspar  and 
nepheline,  and  which  are  apparently  the  plutonic  equivalents  of 
the  tephrites  and  basanites. 

The  group  is  founded  by  Professor  Rosenbusch  upon  certain 
rocks  occurring  in  dikes  and  laccolites  in  the  Cretaceous  sand- 
stones of  the  Crazy  Mountains  of  Montana,  and  described  by 
Professor  J.  E.  Wolflf,^  of  Harvard  University. 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituents  as  above 
noted  are  nepheline  and  plagioclase  with  accessory  augite, 
olivine,  sodalite,  biotite,  magnetite,  apatite  and  secondary  horn- 
blende, and  zeolitic  minerals. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  chemical  composition  of  a  sam- 
ple from  near  Martinsdale,  as  given  by  Professor  Wolff,  is  as 
follows:  Silica,  43.175%;  alumina,  15.236%;  ferrous  oxide, 
7.607  %  ;  ferric  oxide,  2.668  %  ;  lime,  10.633  %  ;  magnesia, 
5.810  %  ;  potash,  4.070  %  ;  soda,  5.68  %  ;  water,  3.571  %  ; 
sulphuric  anhydride,  0.94  %. 

Structure.  —  The  rocks  are  holocrystalline  granular  through- 
out. 

Colors.  —  These  are  dark  gray  to  nearly  black. 

The  theralites,  so  far  as  known,  have  an  extremely  limited 
distribution,  and  in  the  United  States  have  thus  far  been  re- 
ported only  from  Gordon's  Butte  and  Upper  Shields  River  basin 
in  the. Crazy  Mountains  of  Montana. 

1  Notes  on  the  Petrography  of  the  Crazy  Mountains  and  other  localities  in 
Montana,  by  J.  E.  Wolff.    Neues  Jahrb.  fur.  Min.,  etc.,  1886,  I,  p.  60. 
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(2)   THE  TEPHRITES  AND  BASANITES 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituent  of  the  rocks 
of  this  group  as  given  by  Rosenbusch  are  a  lime-soda  feldspar 
and  nepheline  or  leucite,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  augite. 
Olivine  is  essential  in  basanite.  Apatite^  the  iron  ores,  and 
rarely  zircon  occur  in  both  varieties.  Common  accessories  are 
sanidin,  hornblende,  biotite,  hauyne,  melanite,  perowskite,  and 
a  mineral  of  the  spinel  group. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  The  following  is  the  composition  of 

(I)  a  nepheline  tephrite  from  Antao,  Pico  da  Cruz,  Azores,  and 

(II)  a   nepheline  basanite   from  San   Antonio,   Cape    Verde 
Islands,  as  given  by  Roth.^ 


CONBTlTintKTB 


Silica  (SiOs)  .  .  .  . 
Alumina  (AI2O8)  •  .  . 
Iron  sesquioxide  (Fe^Os) 
Iron  protoxide  (FeO)  . 
Magnesia  (MgO)  .  .  . 
Lime  (CaO)  .... 
Soda  (Na^O)  .... 
Potash  (KoO)  .... 
Water  (EI2O)    .    .    .    . 


47.44% 

43.09% 

23.71 

17.46 

6.83 

18.99 

3.53 

. .  • . 

1.95 

4.63 

6.47 

9.76 

6.40 

5.02 

3.34 

1.81 

1.73 

0.33 

II 


structure.  —  The  rocks  of  this  group  are  as  a  rule  porphyritic 
with  a  holocrystalline  ground-mass,  though  sometimes  there  is 
present  a  small  amount  of  amorphous  interstitial  matter  or 
base;  at  times  amygdaloidal. 

Colors.  —  The  colors  are  dark,  some  shade  of  gray  or  brownish. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  According  to  their  vary- 
ing mineral  composition  Rosenbusch  divides  them  into :  — 


Leucite  tephrite 
Leucite  basanite 
Nepheline  tephrite 
Nepheline  basanite 


Leucite,  augite,  plagioclase  rocks. 
Leucite,  augite,  plagioclase  and  olivine  rocks. 
Nepheline,  plagioclase  rocks. 
Nepheline,  plagioclase  and  olivine  rocks. 


The  group,  it  will  be  observed,  stands  intermediate  between 
the  true  basalts  and  the  nephelinites  to  be  noted  later.  Their 
distribution,  so  far  as  now  known,  is  quite  limited. 

1  Abhandlungen  der  Konig.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  zu  BerUn,  1884,  p.  ^' 
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7.  THE  PEKIDOTITE-LIMBURGITE  GROUP 
This  aud  the  following  groufjs  include  eru[)tive  rockM  in 
■which  neither  quartz  nor  feldspars  of  any  kind  longer  appear 
as  essential  conatituents,  and  which  are  therefore  very  low  in 
Hilica,  causing  them  to  be  classed  as  ultrabasic.  Although  in 
most  cases  comparatively  insignificant  as  rock  masses,  they  are 
peculiarly  interesting  as  mineral  aggregates,  and  even  more  on 
account  of  the  character  of  their  alteration  products.  The 
peridotites  are  further  of  interest  in  presenting  the  nearest 
homologues  to  meteorites  of  any  of  our  terrestrial  rocks.  The 
group  includes  the  plntonic  peridotites  (serpentine  in  part),  and 
effusive  picriCe  porpht/rites  and  limburgitei.  In  detail  these  are 
as  below :  — 

(1)   THE   PERIDOTITES 

Peridotite,  so  called  because  the  mineral  peridot  (olivine)  is 
the  chief  constituent. 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituent  is  olivine 
associated  nearly  always  with  chromite  or  pieotite  and  the  iron 
ores.  The  common  accessories  are  one  or  more  of  the  ferro- 
magnesian  silicate  minerals  augite,  liornblende,  enstatite,  and 
black  mica;  feldspar  is  also  present  in  certain  varieties  and 
more  rarely  apatite,  garnet,  silliraanite,  perowskite,  and  pyrite. 


C«.^»T, 

I 

.1 

111 

.V 

V 

V. 

»Uca(SiO,)     .... 

41.58% 

43.84  % 

39.103% 

42.94% 

38.01% 

45.68% 

Alumina  (Al^,.) .    .    . 

O.U 

1.14 

4.94 

10.87 

5.32 

6.28 

>UBT.e«a(MsO)  .    .    . 

40.28 

44,33 

29.176 

16,32 

23.29 

34.76 

Lime  (CaO)      .... 

0.11 

1.71 

3.951 

9.07 

4.11 

2,15 

Iron  8eaquioiide(Fe,0,) 

8.70 

4.315 

3,47 

6.70 

9,ia 

Iron  protoxide  (FeO)    . 

7.40 

11.44t 

10.14 

4.92 

Cbporoe  oTiAo  (Cr,0()  . 

0.42 

0.436 

0,28 

ManpuieBe  (MnO)    .     . 

0.12 

0.276 

Trace 

Potwh(K,0)   .... 

Truce 

0.15 

0.22 

8od«(Na^)     .... 

0.W 

4.15 

Sickeloiide(NiO}   .     , 

0.34 

,,,, 

Wuer  110(1  igQilioQ   .    . 

1.T2 

l.OtJ 

5.669 

e.ot) 

10.60 

1.21 

Specific  gravity      .    .     . 

3.287 

2.93 

2.B8 

2.83 

3,269 

.  Diinlte  :  Maoon  County.  North  Carolina.  II.  Saxonite:  St.  Paul's  Bocks. 
Allautic  Clwan.  III.  Picrite^  Na.ssaii,  Germany.  IV.  Horoblende  plcrlle : 
T>-  Crora,   AnK'^Bia,      V,  Picrite  :   Little  Deer  Isle,  Maine.      VI.  Lbenolile  : 

lie  ituwi,  PiedmoQt, 
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L  nimoii 

I  WadsM 

^  of  the 

^^^H^  origin, 


Chemical    Composition.  —  The    chemical    composition   varies 

eomtwliat  with  the  character  and  abundance  of  the  prevailing 
accessory.  The  preceding  table  shows  the  compoaition  of 
several  typical  varieties. 

Structure.  —  The  structure  as  displayed  in  the  different 
varieties  is  somewhat  variable.  In  the  dunite  it  ia  as  a  nUe 
even  crystalline  granular,  none  of  the  olivines  showing  perfect 
crystal  outlines.  In  the  picrites  the  augite  or  hornblende  often 
occurs  in  the  form  of 
broad  plates  occupying 
the  interstices  of  the  oli- 
vines and  wholly  or  par- 
tially enclosing  them,  as 
in  the  hornblende  pic- 
rite  of  Stony  Point,  New 
York.  The  saxonitcs  and 
Iherzolitea  often  show 
a  marked  porphyritic 
structure  produced  by 
the  development  of  large 
pyroxene  crystals  in  the 
fine  and  evenly  granular 
ground-mass  of  olivines. 
(See  Fig.  5,  as  drawn  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Williams.) 
The  rocks  belong  to  the 
class  designated  as  hypidiomorphic  granular  by  Professor 
Roaenbusch;  that  is,  rocks  composed  only  in  part  of  minerals 
showing  crystal  faces  peculiar  to  their  species. 

Colors.' — The  prevailing  colors  are  green,  greenish  gray, yel- 
lowish green,  dark  green  to  black. 

Nomenclature  and  Classification. — Mineralogically  and  geo- 
logically it  will  be  observed  the  peridotites  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  olivine  diabiises  and  gabbros,  from  which  thej' 
differ  only  in  the  absence  of  feldspars.  Indeed,  Professor  Judd 
has  shown  that  the  gabbros  and  diabase  both,  in  places,  pass  hj 
insensible  gradations  into  peridotites  through  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  tlieir  feldspathie  constituents.  Dr, 
Wadsworth  would  extend  the  term  peridotite  to  include  rocks 
of  the  same  composition,  biit  of  meteoric  as  well  as  terrestrial 
origin,  the  condition  of  the  included  iron,  whether  metallic  or 
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as  an  oxide,  being  considered  hy  him  as  non-essential,  since 
itative  iron  ia  also  found  occasionally  in  terrestrial  rocks,  as 
the  Greenland  basalts  and  some  diabases. 

In  classifying  the  peridotites  the  varietal  distinctions  are 
based  upon  the  prevailing  accessory  mineral.     We  thus  have:  — 

Dunite,  consisting  essentially  of  olivine  only. 

Saxonite,  consisting  essentially  of  olivine  and  enstatite. 

Picrite,  consisting  essentially  of  olivine  and  augite. 

Hornblende  pierite,  consisting  essentially  of  olivine  and  hornblende. 

Welirlite  (or  euJysite),  consisting  essentially  of  olivine  and  diallage. 

Lherzolite,  consisting  essentially  of  olivine,  enstatite,  and  augite. 

The  name  Da.nife  was  first  used  by  Hochstetter  and  applied 
to  the  olivine  rock  of  Mount  Dun,  New  Zealand.  Saxonite 
was  given  by  Wadsworth,  rocks  of  this  type  being  prevalent  in 
Saxony.  The  same  rock  has  since  been  named  Harzburgite  by 
Roseabusch.  The  name  Lherzolite  is  from  Lake  Lherz  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  peridotites  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  altered  rocks,  the  older 
forms  showing  a  more  or  less  complete  transformation  of  their 
original  constituents  into  a  variety  of  secondary  minerals,  tlie 
olivine  going  over  into  serpentine  or  talc  and  the  augite  or 
hornblende  into  chlorite.  The  moat  common  result  of  this 
alteration  is  the  rock  serpentine,  the  transformation  taking 
place  through  the  hydration  of  the  olivine  and  the  liberation  of 
free  iron  oxides  and  chalcedony.  (See  Fig.  5.)  Recent  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  a  large  share  of  the  serpentinous 
rcKjks  were  thus  originated.  The  chemistry  of  the  process  has 
been  already  discussed  under  the  head  of  olivine,  p.  24. 

Since  in  this  process  of  hydration  the  combined  iron  becomes 
converted  into  the  sesquioxide  form,  and  the  calcium  of  the 
lime-magnesian  silicates  separates  out  in  large  part  as  free  cal- 
tite,  or  as  mixed  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  so  these  ser- 
pentinous rocks  are  rarely  uniform  in  color  or  couiposition. 
Tlie  [jrevailing  colpr  is  some  shade  of  green,  though  not  infre- 
'luently  brown,  yellow,  red,  or  nearly  black.  Tlirough  the 
presence  of  still  unaltered  grains  of  pyroxene,  many  varieties 
I  *«  porphyritic.  The  rock  is  almost  universally  badly  jointed, 
I  to  eridont  necessary  accompanimeut  to  the  alteration,  and  into 
'''«« joints  have  filtered  the  lime  or  magnesia  carbonate  solu- 
tions, where,  depositing  their  load,  they  have  formed  the  numer- 
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ous  white,  yellow,  and  greenish  veins  with  which  the  stone  is 
traversed.  Many  varieties  indeed,  like  the  ro%so  de  Levante^ 
verde  di  Pegli^  and  verde  di  Genora  of  Italy,  are  but  breccias  of 
serpentinous  fragments  cemented  by  calcareous  and  ferruginous 
cements.^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  too  early  to  state  definitely  that  all  peri- 
dotites  are  eruptive.  In  many  instances  their  eruptive  nature 
is  beyond  dispute.  Others  are  found  in  connection  with  the 
crystalline  schists,  so  situated  as  to  suggest  that  they  may  them- 
selves be  metamorphic. 

(2)   THE  PICRIT^E  PORPHYRrTES 

Under  this  head  is  placed  a  small  group  of  rocks  so  far  as 
now  known  very  limited  in  their  distribution,  and  which  are 
.  regarded  as  the  effusive  forms  of  the  plutonic  picrites,  as  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  these  rocks  as  do  the  melaphyrs  to  the 
olivine  diabases.     The  essential  constituents  are  therefore  oli- 
vine and  augite  with  accessory  apatite,  iron  ores,  and  other 
minerals  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  true  picrites.     Struct- 
urally they  differ  from  these  rocks  in  presenting  an  amorphous 
base  rather  than  being  crystalline  throughout.     Rocks  of  this 
type  are  supposed  to  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
origin   of  the  diamond,  the  diamond-bearing  rocks  of  South 
Africa   being   picrite  porphyrite   (kimberlite)   cutting   highly 
carbonaceous  shales.      An  examination  of  the  Kentucky  peri- 
dotite  locality,  where  the  same  rock  occurs  under  quite  similar 
conditions,  failed  to  show  that  similar  results  have  been  there 
produced,  a  fact  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
small  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  surrounding  shales. 

The  group  is  very  limited,  and  is  represented  in  the  United 
States  only  in  Elliott  County,  Kentucky ;  Pike  County,  Arkan- 
sas ;  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 

(3)    THE   LIMBURGITES 

This  is  a  small  group  of  lavas  described  by  Rosenbusch  in 
1872  as  occurring  at  Limburg,  or  the  Kaiserstuhl  in  the  Rliine. 
The  essential  constituents  are  augite  and  olivine  with  the  usual 
iron  ores.  Structurally  the  rock  is  so  far  as  known  never  holo- 
cry stall ine,  but  glassy  and  porphyritic.     The  composition  of  the 

1  See  the  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
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Prussian  limburgite  is  given  as  below.     So  far  as  known,  the 
group  has  no  representatives  in  the  United  States. 


CoifSTrrrBKTB 


SUica(SiOs)  .  .  .  . 
Alamina  (Al^Os)  .  .  . 
Iron  sesquioxlde  (FesOs) 
l^fagnesia  (MgO)  .  .  . 
Lime  (CaO)  .... 
Soda  (NasO)  .... 
Potash  (KjO)  .  .  .  . 
Water  (HjO)    .... 


P«B  CEXT 


42.24 

18.66 

7.45 

12.27 

11.76 

4.02 

1.08 

3.71 


99.19 


8.    THE  PYROXENITE-AUGrnTE  GROUP 

Here  are  included  a  small  group  of  eruptive  rocks  differing 
from  the  last  mainly  in  the  absence  of  olivine  as  an  essential 
constituent.  They  are  represented,  so  far  as  now  known,  only 
by  the  plutonic  pyroxenites  and  effusive  augitites. 

(1)   THE  PYROXENITES 

Pyroxenite,  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  certain  rocks  con- 
sisting essentially  of  minerals  of  the  pyroxene  group,  and  which 
occurred  both  as  intrusive  and  as  beds  or  nests  intercalated  with 
stratified  rocka.  The  author  here  follows  the  nomenclature  and 
classification  adopted  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Williams.^ 

Mineral  Composition. — The  essential  constituents  are  one  or 
more  minerals  of  the  pyroxene  group,  either  orthorhombic  or 
monoclinic.  Accessory  minerals  are  not  abundant  and  limited 
mainly  to  the  iron  ores  and  minerals  of  the  hornblende  or  mica 
groups. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  following  analyses  serve  to  show 
the  variations  which  are  due  mainly  to  the  varying  character 
of  the  pyroxenic  constituents :  — 

1  American  Geologist,  Vol.  VI,  July,  1890,  pp.  36-49. 
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■ 
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111 

60'-80% 
3.40 
0.32 

8.11 
0.17 
12.31 

22.77 
Trace 
Trace 

0.62 

0.24 

63.9B% 

1.32 

0.53 

1.41 

3.00 

051 
16.47 
22.69 

0.S3 

55.14% 
0.06 
0.25 
3.48 
4.73 
0.03          1 

26^66 
0.30 

0.S8 

0.23 

FetToas  oxide  (FeO) 

Potash  (KiO) 

Water  (H;0) 

100.03% 

100.24% 

100.25% 

I.  HypenUieue-diallage  roclc :  Johnny  Cake  Ro&d,  BalUmore  Count;,  Huj- 
Und.     II.  Hyperethene-dlallagB  rock;  Hebbville  post-office,  Biltimore  Coiinlj, 

Structure.  —  The   pyroxenites   are   holocrystalline    granular 
rocks,  at   times   evenly  granular   and   saccharoidal,   or   again 

porphyritic,    as     in    the    ( 
^,^-r-ri:T~r^>j                      websterite    from     North 

i<^^^!^=B^ri  1 1=^^^^!^^^         s^'^P^"   structure   of   this 

^^^.^\;^[^^^^^^|x!^                Classification  and    No- 
^^^^I^^^StP^^^^iaVV^^    menclature.— Thepyrox- 

"^^^^^^5  Hlljllli^              o^ly  i"  the  lack  of  olivine. 

^^*^^^^^^^*^*^                     Following  Dr.  Williams's 

F.o.6.-Mi„o...n.P^.r^..,.^^                      nomenclature,   we     have 

the    varieties    diallagiU.    1 

bronzitite,  and  hyper gthenite,  according  as  the  mineral  diallage,    1 

bronzite,  or  hypersthene  forms  the  essential  constituent.     Wth-    1 

K               tterite  is  the  name  given  to  the  enstatite-diopside  variety,  such    1 

ss  occurs  near  Webster,  North  Carolina,  and  homblendite  to 
the  hornblende-wugite  variety.  The  pjroxenitea  rank,  in  geo- 
logical importance,  next  to  the  peridotites.  Through  processes 
of  hydration  and  other  chemical  changes,  these  rocks  pass  into 
amphibolic  and  steatitic  masses  to  which  the  name  eoapttone 
or  potttone  is  not  infrequently  applied.  These  are  dark  gray 
or  greenish  rocks,  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife 
and  with  a  pronounced  soapy  or  greasy  feeling ;  hence  the 
name  toapttone.  The  name  potstone  was  given  on  account  of 
their  having  been  utilized  for  making  rude  pots,  for  which  their 
softness  and  fireproof  properties  render  them  well  quiilifled. 
Although  it  is  commonly  stated  in  the  text-books  that  soap- 
stone  is  a  compact  form  of  steatite  or  talc,  few  are  even  ap- 
proximately pure  forms  of  this  mineral,  but  al!  contain  varying 
proportions  of  chlorite,  mica,  and  tremolite,  together  ^vith  per- 
haps unaltered  residuals  of  pyroxene,  granules  of  iron  ore,  iron 
pyrites,  quartz,  and,  in  seams  and  veins,  calcite  and  raagnesian 
earl>onates.  The  variation  in  chemical  composition  is  shown  in 
the  following  analyses,  I  being  that  of  a  compact,  homogeneous- 
appearing,  quite  massive  variety  from  Alberene,  in  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  and  II  one  from  Francestown,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


c,„„,„,™ 

■ 

" 

39.06% 

12.84 

12.ft0 

6.08 
22.76 

0.10 

0.11 

S.5S 

42.43% 

Ferric  and  ferrona  i 

ran  (Pe,0,)  and  (FeO)      .... 

13.07 

0.32 

*^»(K>iO) 

0.16 

100.40% 

90.40% 

The  effusive  form,  augitite,  differs  from  the  pyroxenite  proper 

,  lisinly  on  structural  grounds.     In  common  with  many  lavas  it 

''*»  »  glassy  base,  in  which  are  embedded  the  crystals  of  augite 

Sad  iron  ores.     The  composition  of  an  augitite  from  the  Cape 

■ffde  Islands,  as  given  by  Roth,  is  as  below  :^ 
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CoMannrjBMTB 


SiUca(SiOs)  .  .  .  . 
Alumina  (AlsOs)  .  .  . 
Iron  sesquioxide  (FesOs) 
Magnesia  (MgO)  .    .    . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Soda(NaaO)  .  .  .  . 
Potash  (KjO)  .... 
Water  (HjO)    .... 


Pkb  cext 


41.83 

18.60 

16.11 

4.98 

11.8:3 

4.70 

2.47 

0.91 


101.43 


9.    THE  LEUCITE-NEPHELINE  ROCKS 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  two  small  but  interesting  groups 
of  effusive  rocks,  having,  so  far  as  known,  no  exact  equivalent 
among  the  plutonics,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  leu- 
cite  or  nepheline  as  essential  constituents  and  which  here  seem 
to  play  the  role  of  feldspars.     In  detail  they  are  as  below:  — 


(1)   THE  LEUCITE  ROCKS 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituent  is  leucite 
and  a  basic  augite.  A  variety  of  accessories  occur,  including 
biotite,  hornblende,  iron  ores,  apatite,  olivine,  plagioclase,  nephe- 
line, melilite,  and  more  rarely  garnets,  hauyne,  sphene,  chromite, 
and  perowskite.     Feldspar  as  an  essential  fails  entirely. 

Chemical  Composition.  — The  average  chemical  composition  as 
given  by  Blaas^  is  as  follows  :  Silica,  48.9  %  ;  alumina,  19.5  %  ; 
iron  oxides,  9.2%;  lime,  8.9%;  magnesia,  1.9%;  potash, 
6.5%  ;  soda,  4.4%. 

Structure.  —  The  rocks  of  this  group  are,  as  a  rule,  fine 
grained  and  only  slightly  vesicular,  presenting  to  the  unaided 
eye  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  finer-grained  varieties 
of  ordinary  basalt. 

Colors.  —  The  prevailing  colors  are  some  shades  of  gray, 
though  sometimes  yellowish  or  brownish. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  The  varietal  distinctions 
are  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  mineral  olivine 

1  Katechismus  der  Petrographie,  p.  117. 
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and  upon  structural  grounds  and  various  minor  cliaracteristics.       ^^^| 
We  have  the  olivine-free  variety  leucitite  and  the  olivine-liolding       ^^^| 
variety  leucite  basalt.                                                                                 ^^^M 

These  rocks  have  also  a  verj'  limited  distribution,  and,  so  far 
as  known,  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  only 
at  the  Leucite  Hills,  Wyoming. 

(2)   THE   NEPHELENE   ROCKS 

Mineral   Composition.  —  These   rocks   consist   essentially   of 
nepheline  with  a  basaltic  augite   and  accessory  sanidin,  pla- 
gioclase.  mica,  olivine,  leucite,  minerals  of  the  sodalite  group, 
magnetit-e,  apatite,  perowskite,  and  melanite. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  Below  is  given  the  composition  of 
(1)  a  nephelinite  from   the   Cape  Verde   Islands,  and  (IT)  a                  , 
nepheline  basalt  from  the  Vogelsberg,  Prussia.'                                           1 

c..„„.™ 

I 

It 

46.B6% 
21 .6D 
8.  OS 

2.49 
7.B7 
8.93 
2.04 
2.09 

42.37  % 

8.83 
11.26 

7.80 
13.01 
10.93 

4.51 

1.21 

0.34 

3.103 

Blagaesin  (M«0) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Colors.  —  The  prevailing  colore   are  various  shades  of  gray 
to  n«arly  black. 

StTuctnre.  —  Structurally  they  are  porphyritic,  with  a  holo- 
crystalline  or  in  part  amorphous  base,  usually  fine  grained  and 
compact,  at  times  amygdaloidal. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —These  rocks  differ  from  the 
basalts,  which  they  otherwise  greatly  resemble,  in  that  they  bear 
the  mineral  nepheline  in  place  of  feldspar.      Based  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  olivine,  we  have,  first,  nepheline  haealt, 

'   Roth.  Abbandl.  der  R8nig.  Preus,  Akad,  der  Wisa.  zu  Berlin.  1884. 

i          .                            1 
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and  second,  nephelinite.  The  name  nepheline  dolerite  has  been 
given  in  some  cases  to  the  coarser,  holocrystalline,  olivine- 
bearing  varieties. 

Like  the  leucite  rocks,  the  members  of  this  group  are  some- 
what limited  in  their  distribution. 


EOCKS  FORMED  THROUGH  CHEMICAL  AGENCIES 


This  comparatively  small,  though  by  no  means  unimportant, 
group  of  rocks  compriHea  those  substances  which,  having  once 
been  in  a  condition  of  aqueous  solution,  have  been  deposited  as 
rock  masses  either  by  cooling,  evaporation,  by  a  diminution  of 
pressure,  or  by  direct  chemical  precipitation.  It  also  includes 
the  simpler  forms  of  those  produced  by  chemical  changes  in 
pte-existing  rocks.  Water,  when  pure  or  charged  with  more 
or  Less  acid  or  ulkaline  material,  and  particularly  when  acting 
under  great  pressure,  is  an  almost  universal  solvent.  Thus, 
lieated  alkaline  waters,  permeating  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
i^rust  at  great  depths  below  the  surface,  are  enabled  to  dis- 
solve from  them  various  mineral  matters  with  which  they  come 
"1  contact.  On  coming  to  the  surface  or  flowing  into  crevices, 
'he  pressure  is  diminished,  or  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  * 
*ater.  no  longer  able  to  carry  its  load,  deposits  it  wholly  or  in 
part  as  vein  material  or  a  surface  coating.  In  other  cases  alka- 
''Oe  or  acid  water,  bearing  mineral  matters,  may.  in  course  of 
'Jieir  percolations,  be  brought  in  contact  with  neutralizing  solu- 
^^Ons,  and  these  dissolved  materials  be  thus  deposited  by  direct 
Precipitation.  In  these  various  ways  were  formed  the  rocks 
'^ere  described.  It  will  be  observetl  that  the  various  members 
***  the  group  are  composed  mainly  of  minerals  of  a  single  species 
only. 

Ttia  group  cannot,  however,  be  separated  by  any  sharp  lines 
'•^m  that  which  is  to  follow,  inasmuch  as  many  rocks  are  not 
^he  product  of  a  single  agency,  acting  alone,  but  are  ratlier  the 
"^^ult  of  two  or  more  combined  processes,  Tliis  is  especially  the 
'^^  with  the  limestones.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  few  of  these 
^fediie  wholly  to  accumulations  of  calcareous,  organic  remains, 
""t  are,  in  part  at  least,  chemical  precipitates,  aa  is  well  illus- 
"W«d  by  the  oolilac  varieties. 
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According  to  their  chemical  nature,  the  group  is  divided 
into  (1)  Oxides,  (2)  Carbonates,  (3)  Silicates,  (4)  Sulphates, 
(5)  Phosphates,  (6)  Chlorides,  and  (7)  the  Hydrocarbon  Com- 
pounds. 

(1)   OXIDES 

Here  are  included  those  rocks  consisting  essentially  of  oxygen 
combined  with  a  base,  though  usually  other  constituents  are 
present  as  impurities. 

Hematite.  —  Anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron.     FcjO,  =  oxy- 
gen, 30  % ;  iron,  70  %.    In  nature  nearly  always  more  or  less  im- 
pure through  the  mechanical  admixture  of  argillaceous  silicates 
or  calcareous  matter,  manganese  oxides,  sulphur,  phosphates, 
etc.     Several  forms  are  recogpnized,  the  distinction  being  based 
mainly  upon  physical  properties.     Specular  hematite  is  a  mica- 
ceous or  foliated  variety  with  a  black,  metallic,  often  splendent 
lustre ;  this  variety  is  mainly  a  metamorphic  form,  and  prop- 
erly should  be  classed  with  the  metamorphic  rocks.     Compact, 
columnar,  fibrous,  and  earthy  forms  also  occur,  the  latter  often 
known  as  ochre,  as  are  similar  forms  of  limonite.     Although 
classified  here  under  the  head  of  aqueous  rocks,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  hematites  have  all  originated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.    To  a  limited  extent  the  specular  variety  is  found 
about  volcanic  craters  and  fumaroles.  where  it  was  originally 
deposited  by  a  process  of  sublimation.     Through  a  process  of 
oxidation,  beds  of  magnetic  iron  become  locally  altered  into 
hematite,  giving  rise  to  pseudomorphous  granular,  octahedral, 
and  dodecahedral  forms,  to  which  the  name  martiU  is  given. 
Many  extensive  beds  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  dehydration 
by  dynamic  agencies  —  the  folding  and  metamorphosing  of  the 
enclosing  rocks  — of  IhhIs  of  limonite.     Others,  like  the  fossil 
and  oolitic  ores  of  the  Clinton  formations,  arise  in  part  from  a 
process  of  chemical  precipitation  and  subsequent  segregation, 
the  ore  being  originally  disseminated  throughout  a  ferruginous 
limestone,  and  having  accumulated  as  an  insoluble  residue  as 
the  lime  oarlnmatc  was  carried  away  tlirough  the  action  of  car- 
bonated waters.     The  extensive  hematite  deposits  of  the  Lake 
SniHMnor  n^gion  of  ;Michigan  are  regarded  as  oxidation  prod- 
ucts from  pre^>xisting  carbonates  (siderite),  the  oxide  having 
biHin  precipitated  from  solution  in  svnclinal  troughs,  and  subse- 
quently crystallized  by  metamorphism.i   The  ores  of  the  Mesabi 
»  Van  HiM  Monograph  XIX,  U,  S,  G«ol.  Survey,  1892. 
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range,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regaidetl  by  at  least  one  writer 
as  having  originated  thi'ough  a  somewhat  complicated  process 
of  oxidation  and  metasomatosis,  wherehy  a  pre-existing  glauco- 
nitic  rock  (a  ferruginous  silicate)  became  converted  into  an 
admixture  of  free  iron  oxide  and  silica,  the  one  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  intermittent  character  of  the  permeating  aolu- 
lions,  being  leached  out  and  redeposited  at  no  great  distance  iu 
a  fair  condition  of  purity.'  A  discussion  of  this  subject  Iwlonga 
more  properly  to  economic  geology,  and  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  further  here. 

Limonite  (Brovn  Hematite).  —  Iron  sesquioxide  plus  water. 
IlgFejOyH-  I'VjOg.  An  earthy  or  compact  dark  brown,  black, 
or  ochreous-yellow  rock,  containing,  when  pure,  about  two- 
tbirtls  its  weight  of  pure  iron.  It  occurs  in  beds,  veins,  and 
('(incretionary  forms,  associated  with  rocks  of  all  ages,  and 
forms  a  valuable  ore  of  iron.  (See  Fig.  1.  Fl,  9.)  On  the  bot- 
toms of  lakes,  bogs,  and  marshes  it  often  forms  in  extensive 
deposits,  where  it  is  known  as  bog-iron  ore.  The  formation  of 
tliese  deposits  is  described  as  follows  i  Iron  is  widely  diffused, 
in  rocks  of  all  ages,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  (1)  the  protoxide, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  waters  impregnated  with  carbonic 
nr  other  feeble  acids,  or  (2)  the  peroxide,  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  same  liquids.  Water  percolating  through  the  soils  becomes 
impregnated  with  these  acida  from  the  decomposing  organic 
matter,  and  then  dissolves  the  iron  protoxide  with  which  it 
I'Mfues  in  contact.  On  coming  to  the  surface  and  being  exposed 
to  tixe  air,  as  in  a  stagnant  lake  or  marsh,  this  dissolved  oxide 
absorbs  more  oxygen,  becoming  converted  into  the  hisoluble 
«esquioxide,  which  floats  temporarily  on  the  surface  as  an  oil- 
like, iridescent  scum.  Finally  this  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where 
it  gnuluollj  becomes  aggregated  as  a  massive  iron  ore.  This 
same  ore  may  also  form  through  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  or 
lieds  of  ferrous  carbonate.  At  the  Ktaadn  Iron  Works,  in 
I'iflcataquis  County.  Maine,  the  ferrous  salt  as  it  oxidizes  is 
brought  to  the  surface  by  water  and  deposited  as  a  coating 
over  the  leaves  and  twigs  scattered  about,  forming  thus  beauti- 
fully i>erfect  casts,  or  fossils. 

I^olasite,  Psilomelaae,  and  Wad.— These  are  names  given 
to  the  anhydrous  and  more  or  less  hydrated  forms  of  manganese 

1  J,  E.  Sporr.  Bull.  No.  10,  Geol.  and  Sat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1SG4. 
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oxides,  and  which,  though  wide  in  their  distribution,  are  found 
in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  rock  masses  in  comparative 
rarity.  The  origin  of  such  deposits  is  at  times  somewhat  ob- 
scure. In  all  cases  they  are  doubtless  secondary.  The  original 
source  of  the  material  appears  to  have  been  the  manganiferous 
silicates  of  Archaean  and  more  recent  eruptive  rocks,  whence  it 
was  derived  by  leaching,  being  transported  in  the  form  of 
soluble  salts  and  finally  precipitated  as  oxide  or  carbonate,  the 
latter  being  subsequently  converted  into  oxide.  The  deposits 
which  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  of  commercial  value  occur 
as  a  rule  in  residual  clays,  as  interbedded  strata  in  shales  and 
sandstones,  or  as  occupying  superficial  seams  and  joints,  and 
in  the  form  of  pockets  and  nests.  True  fissure  veins  of  man- 
ganese oxide  are  not  known.  It  is  often  associated  with  the 
form  of  limonite  known  as  bog-iron  ore,  and,  apparently,  has 
been  deposited  contemporaneously. 

Beauxite  (so  called  from  Beaux,  near  Aries,  France)  is  the 
name  given  to  a  somewhat  indefinite  mixture  of  alumina  and 
iron  oxides,  and  occurring  in  the  form  of  compact  concretion- 
ary grains  of  a  dull  red,  brown,  or  nearly  white  color,  and 
also  in  compact  and  earthy  forms.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of 
the  mineral  is  somewhat  variable.  At  Beaux  and  several  other 
localities  it  occurs  in  pockets  in  limestone,  and  also  in  beds 
alternating  with  limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays  belonging 
to  the  Cretaceous  period.  In  the  Puy-de-D6me  the  beds  rest 
directly  upon  gneiss,  and  are  overlaid  by  basalt.  At  Oberhes- 
sen,  Germany,  the  mineral  occurs  in  rounded  masses  embedded 
in  clay,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Vogelsberg.  In  America,  beaux- 
ite has  been  found  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas.  In 
Alabama  and  Georgia  it  occurs  in  beds  of  irregular  extent, 
associated  with  limestones  of  Upper  Cambrian  age  (the  Knox 
dolomite);   in  Arkansas  the  deposits  are  Tertiary. 

The  origin  of  the  beauxite  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  beds  at  Beaux,  and  those  of  Var,  are  deposits 
from  mineral  springs.  Tliose  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  the  West- 
erwald,  Vogelsberg,  and  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
regarded  as  derived  from  basalt  by  a  metasomatic  process. 
The  Alabama  and  Georgia  deposits,  like  those  of  Beaux,  ar^ 
regarded  as  of  chemical  origin.^ 

^  See  resume  of  the  subject,  by  K.  L.  Packard,  in  Mineral  Resources  of 
United  SUtes  for  1891. 
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According  to  C.  Willard  Hayes,'  the  prevailing  rocks  of  thia 
region  are  dolomites  underlaid  by  aluminous  sh^ea.  It  ia 
assumed  that  heated  waters,  iu  their  passage  upward  from 
greater  depths,  have  oxidized  the  iron  sulphides  of  the  shale, 
giving  rise  to  sulphates  of  iron,  of  alumiua,  and  the  double 
sulphates  of  alumiua  and  potash.  As  the  ascending  water, 
carrying  these  salts  in  solution,  passes  through  the  dolomite,  it 
becomes  charged  with  calcium  carbonate,  which  causes  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  aluminum  salts  in  the  concretionary,  ptsolitio 
form  so  characteristic. 

Beauxite  has,  of  late,  come  to  be  of  considerable  economic 
value  as  an  ore  of  aluminum,  and  as  a  source  of  alum,  in  place 
of  clay. 

The  material  from  various  sources  varies  greatly  in  chemical 
composition,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses :  — 
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Silica.  —  Silica,  as  has  been  already  noted  under  the  head  of 
Tock-forming  minerals,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constituents' 
of  the  earth's  crust.  In  its  various  forms,  which  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  constitute  rock  masses,  it  is  always  of  chemical 
origin,  that  is,  results  by  deposition  from  solution,  by  precipi- 
tation, or  evaporation,  as  noted  above.  Varietal  names  are 
given  to  the  deposits,  dependent  upon  their  structure,  method 
of  formation,  color,  and  degree  of  purity.  Siliceous  sinter, 
3<yKn(e,  or  fiorite  is  the  name  given  to  the  nearly  white, 
otUn  soft  and  friable,  hydrated  varieties  formed  oq  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot  springs  and  geysers,  or 
through  the  eliminating  action  of  algous  vegetation,  as  de- 
Wribed  by  \V.  H.  Weed  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
I  Tiaiu.  Am.  Inst,  al  Mining  Engiueers,  February,  1B94. 
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Geological  Survey.'  The  miiteriiil  is,  in  reality,  an  impnre 
form  of  opal.  Througtiout  the  geyser  regious  of  the  Yellow- 
Btune  Park,  Iceland,  and  New  Zealand,  the  sinter  has  been 
deposited  iis  a  comparatively  thin  crust  over  the  surface,  or  in 
the  form  of  cones  about  the  throats  of  the  geysers.  The  vari- 
eties of  eilica  known  as  opal  are  hydrous  forms  occurring  in 
veins  and  pockets,  in  a  variety  of  rocks.  Not  infrequently  it 
forms  the  replacing  material  in  Bilicified  or  "petrified"  woods. 
In  the  old  lake  beds  of  the  IVtadison  valley,  Montana,  may  not 
infrequently  be  found  large  logs  composed  wholly  of  this  mate- 
rial, no  sign  of  organic  matter  remaining,  but  yet  with  the 
woody  structure  beautifully  preserved. 

The  origin  of  tliese  silicified  logs,  so  far  as  it  has  been  traced, 
appears  to  liave  been  somewhat  as  follows ;  The  water  which 
permeated  the  lake  beds  in  which  these  logs  lay,  was  more  or 
less  alkaline,  and  carried  small  amounts  uf  silica  in  solution. 
As  the  logs  slowly  decayed,  there  were  given  off  minute  quan- 
tities of  organic  acids  whicvh,  neutralizing  the  alkaline  water, 
caused  a  gradual  precipitation  of  the  silicsi,  building  up  thus  an 
exact  cast  of  the  decaying  structure.  Chalcedony  is  the  trans- 
lucent, massive,  cryptocrystalline  variety  of  silica  occurring 
mainly  in  cavities  in  older  rocks,  where  it  has  been  deposited 
by  infiltration.  It  is  a  common  secondary  product  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  many  rocks,  and,  like  opal,  not 
infrequently  forms  the  petrifying  medium  of  fossil  woods  and 
other  organisms.  Not  infrequently,  also,  it  occurs  in  continu- 
ous layers  of  several  inches  in  thickness,  interstratiBed  with 
limestone,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  Wyandotte  caves 
in  southern  Indiana,  or,  more  rarelj',  in  beds  from  2  to  8  feet 
thick,  interstratified  with  coal  and  fire-clay,  as  at  the  well- 
known  "  Flint  Ridge  "  of  Licking  County,  Ohio.  Such  depos- 
its are  considered  to  be  due  to  accumulations  of  the  siliceous 
tests  of  diatoms.  Flint  is  a  variety  of  chalcedony  formed  by 
segregation  in  chalky  limestone,  and  is  composed,  in  part,  of 
the  broken  and  partially  dissolved  spicules  of  sponges,  and 
I  the  siliceous  casts  of  infusoria.  The  source  of  the  silica  is. 
I  doubtless,  the  simnge  spicules  above  noted  and  diatomaceoua 
F  remains.  Chert  is  an  impure  flint  containing  not  infrequently 
'  fossil  nummulitic  remains,  and  with  sometimes  a  pronounced 
See  also  Biachof'a  ChamiaU 
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oolitic  structure.  It  occurs  in  rounded,  nodular,  concretionary 
masses  inter!>edded  with  limestones,  particularly  PalEeozoic  vari- 
eties, and  doubtless  originated  as  tlid  the  flints  in  the  chalky 
limestones.  Jatper  is  a  dull  or  bright  red,  or  yellow  variety 
of  chalcedony  containing  alumina,  and  owing  its  color  to  iron 
oxides.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  jewellery. 

The  name  novaculUe  is  frequently  given  to  very  fine-grained 
ftnd  compact  quartz  rocks,  such  as  are  suitable  for  hones.  As 
commonly  used,  the  name  is  made  to  include  rocks  of  widely 
different  origin,  some  of  which  are  evidently  chemical  precipi- 
tates, while  others  are  indurated  clastic  or  schistose  rocks.  The 
well-known  novaculites  of  Arkansas  are  clear  white  masses  of 
chalcedonic  silica,  containing  scattering  quartz  granules,  minute 
grains  of  garnet,  and  numerous  small  rhomhoidal  cavities  which 
seemingly  were  once  occupied  by  crystals  of  caleite  or  dolomite. 
-Opinious  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  this  rock.  Owen^  regarded 
St  as  a  sandstone  metamorphosed  by  percolating  hot  water. 
iBranner^  looked  upon  it  as  a  metamorphosed  chert ;  Griswold,^ 
■s  a  chemical  deposit  in  the  form  of  a  siliceous  slime  on  a  sea- 
l>ottom,  while  Rutley*  argues  that  it  is  but  a  siliceous  replace- 
Inent  of  Iteds  of  dolomite  or  dolomitic  limestone.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  views  of  Branner  or  Rutley  are  the  most 
nearly  correct. 

Quarts  is  a  massive  form  of  crystalliue  silica  occurring  in 
"Veins,  disseminated  granules,  and  pockets  in  rocks  of  all  kinds 
and  all  ages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  and  commonest 
of  minerals,  and  is  frequently  quarried  and  crushed  for  abrasive 
purposes  or  use  in  pottery  manufacture.  It  is  not  infrequently 
,   «f  a  pink  or  rose  color  from  metallic  oxides.     It  is  a  common 

iKangue  of  ores  of  the  precious  metals,  particularly  of  gold. 
^SUian  ttone  is  an  exceedingly  hard  impure  quartz  rock,  of  a 
'''aek  color  and  splintery  fracture.  It  was  formerly  much 
"sed  in  testing  the  purity  of  precious  metals. 
(2)  CARBONATES 
^ater  carrying  small  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  readily  dis- 
i  calcium  carbonate  of  rocks  with  which  it  comes  in 

d  Rep.  Geological  ReconnBisannce  of  Arknnaaa,  1S60. 
~   J.  Qeol.  Survey  of  ArkansiiB,  Vol.  I,  188fi,  p,  49. 
I.  Rep.  Geol.  Survey  of  ArkansaB.  Vol,  III,  18(KI. 
erly  Journal  Geological  Society  of  London,  August,  1894. 
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contact ;  on  evaporatiou  and  through  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  this  is  agaiu  deposited.  In  this  way  are  formed 
numerous  and  at  times  extensive  deposits,  to  which  are  given 
varietal  names  dependent  upon  their  structure  and  the'special 
conditions  under  which  they  originated,  Calc  tinter  or  tufa  is 
a  loose  friable  deposit  made  by  springs  and  streams  either  by 
evaporation  or  through  intervention  of  algous  vegetation.  Such 
are  often  beautifully  arborescent  and  of  a  snow-white  color,  as 
seen  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Somewhat  similar  deposits  are  formed  by  springs  in 
Virginia,  California,  Mexico,  New  Zealand.  Others,  like  those 
from  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  and  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  were 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  the  lime  on  leaves  and  twigs,  form- 
ing beautifully  perfect  casts  of  these  objects. 

Tufa  deposits  of  peculiar  imitative  shapes  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
as  formed  by  tlie  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  Pyramid  Lake, 

Nevada.     Oolitic  and  pi- 

Golitic  limestones  are  so 
called  on  account  of  their 
rounded,  fish  -  egg  -  like 
structure,  the  word  oSlitt 
being  from  the  Greek 
word  (BOK,  an  egg.  (See 
PI.  12.)  These  are  in 
[Piirt  I'hemical  and  in  part 
nii'rlianical  deposits.  The 
filler  in  the  lakes  and 
seas  in  which  they  were 
formed  became  so  satu- 
rated that  the  lime  was 
deposited  in  concentric 
coatings  about  the  grains 
of  calcareous  sand  on  the 
bottom,  and  finally  the  little  gramdes  thus  formed  became 
cemented  into  firm  rock  by  the  further  deposition  of  lime  in 
tlie  interstices.  This  structure  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig,  7.  Rocks  of  this  nature  are  now  forming 
along  the  beaches  of  Pyramid  Lake.  Concerning  the  occur- 
rence of  these  Mr.  Russell  writes  :  — 

Among  The  Needles  the  rocky  capes  are  connected  by  ctes- 
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cent^aped  beaches  of  clean,  creamy  sands,  over  -which  the 
summer  Burf  breaks  with  soft  miirmui's.  These  sands  are  oolitic 
in  structure,  and  are  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime  which  is  being  deposited  near  where  the  warm  springs 
rise  in  the  shallow  margin  of  the  lake.  In  places  these  grains 
have  increased  by  continual  accretion  until  they  are  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  form  gravel,  or  pisolite,  as 
it  would  be  termed  by  mineralogists.  In  a  few  localities  this 
material  has  been  cemented  into  a  solid  rock,  and  forms  an 
oolitic  limestone  sufficiently  compact  to  receive  a  polish.  No 
J  attractive  place  can  be  found  for  the  bather  than  tliese 
secluded  coves,  with  their  beaches  of  pearl-like  pebbles,  or  the 
rocky  capes,  washed  by  pellucid  waters,  that  offer  tempting 
leaps  to  the  bold  diver." 

Sacb  forms  as  these  may  or  may  not  show  a  nucleus.  It 
leems  safe  to  assume  that  such  a  nucleus,  at  first,  in  all  cases 
existed,  tliough  it  may  he  in  microscopic  dimensions  only. 

J^awrtine  is  a  compact  and  usually  crystalline  deposit  formed. 
like  the  tufas,  by  waters  of  springs  and  streams.  The  traver- 
tines are  often  beautifully  veined  and  colored  by  metallic  oxides 
and  form  some  of  the  iinest  marbles.  Such  are  the  so-called 
"•onyx  marbles"  of  Mexico  and  Arizona.^ 

l^laetite  and  stalagmite  are  the  names  given  to  the  deposits 
fonned  from  the  roofs  and  ou  the  floors  of  caves  ;  water,  perco- 
lating through  the  limestone  roof,  by  virtue  of  the  carbonic  acid 
it  contains,  dissolves  out  a  small  amount  of  the  lime,  which,  on 
evaporation,  is  again  deposited  either  as  pendent  cones  from 
tbe  ceiling,  or  as  massive  and  pillar-like  forms  upon  the  floor. 
The  pendants  are  known  as  stalactites;  the  correspondiag 
growths  upon  the  floor  as  stalagmites.  Stalactite  and  stalag- 
mite sometimes  meet,  formbig  thus  continuous  pillars,  or  col- 
extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  lime  of  these 
dflposita,  it  may  be  said,  is  as  a  rule  in  the  form  of  calcite, 
ogh  Bometimes,  as  in  the  old  portions  of  the  Wyandotte 
m  in  Indiana,  it  is  aragonite.  The  so-called  "  oriental  ala- 
ter"  of  the  ancients  is  a  etalagmitic  deposit  derived  in  part 
^Om  crevices  and  pockets  in  the  Eocene  limestones  of  the  Nile 
^■«illey. 

Magnetite,  a  carbonate  of  magnesia,  occurs  frequently  as  a 
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secondary  mineral  in  the  form  of  veins  in  serpentinous  rocks, 
but  rarely  itself  forms  rock  masses  of  any  importance.  Rhodo- 
chroaite^  a  carbonate  of  manganese,  sometimes  occurs  in  rock 
masses,  but  is  found  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  veins  asso- 
ciated with  ores  of  silver,  lead,  or  copper. 

Another  carbonate,  less  common  than  that  of  lime,  but  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  true  rock 
masses,  is  siderite^  or  carbonate  of  iron.  A  common  form  of 
this  is  dull  brownish  or  nearly  black  in  color,  very  compact  and 
impure,  containing  varying  amounts  of  calcareous,  clayey,  and 
organic  matter.  In  this  condition  it  is  found  in  stratified  beds 
and  in  the  shape  of  rounded  and  oval  nodules,  or  concretions, 
which  are  called  clay -ironstone  nodules^  septaria^  and  sphcero- 
siderite.  (See  Fig.  2,  PL  9.)  These  septarian  nodules  are 
often  beautifully  veined  with  calcite,  and  when  cut  and  polished 
form  not  undesirable  objects  of  ornamentation.  Other  forms  of 
siderite  are  massive,  coarsely  crystalline,  and  of  a  nearly  white 
or  yellowish  color,  becoming  brownish  on  exposure.  Pure  sider- 
ite yields  about  48  %  metallic  iron,  and  is  of  value  as  an  ore. 

(3)   SILICATES 

Silica,  combined  with  magnesia  and  water,  gives  rise  to  an 
interesting  group  of  serpentinous  and  talcose  substances,  which 
are  often  sufficiently  abundant  to  constitute  rock  masses.    Pure 
serpentine  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of  silica  and  magnesia, 
with  from  12  to  13  %  of  water.     It  is  a  compact,  amorphous,  or 
colloidal  rock,  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  with  a  slight 
greasy  feeling  and  lustre,  and  of  a  color  varying  from  dull 
greenish  and  almost  black,  through  all  shades  of  yellow,  brown- 
ish, and  red.     It  also  occurs  in  fibrous  and  silky  forms,  fillinj^ 
narrow  veins  in  the  massive  rocks,  and  is  known  as  amianthus. 
or  chrysotile.     These  fibres,  when  sufficiently  long,  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  fireproof  material,  and  the  mineral  is  com- 
mercially confounded  with  asbestos,  a  fibrous  variety  of  amphi- 
bole.      It  is  very  doubtful  if  serpentine   is  ever  an  original 
rock  ;  it  is  rather  an  alteration  product  of  other  and  less  stable 
magnesian  minerals.     Here  will  be  considered  only  those  which 
have  originated  by  a  series  of  chemical  changes  known  as  meta- 
somatosis,  a  process  of  indefinite  substitution  and  replacement, 
in  simple  mineral    aggregates   occurring   associated  with  the 
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older  metamorphic  rocks.      Such  are  the  serpentines  derived 
from  non-aluminous  pyroxenes,  like  those  of  Montville.  New 
Jersey,  and  Moriah.  New  York,  and  those  from  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, derived  from  a  massive  tremolite  rock.     The  analyses 
given  below  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  chemical  changes  whicli 
occur  in  this  process  of  metasomatosia,  I  being  that  of  a  nearly 
white  pyroxene,  and  11  that  of  the  serpentine  derived  therefrom. 
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The   pyroxene,   it   should   be   observed,  occurs    in   nodular 
masBes  in  a  crystalline  granular  dolomite.     Various  stages  of 
the   process  are   shown   in   Fig.  8.  in 
which  the  white  and  gray  central  por-            MU^^^ 
tiona  are  nucleal  masses  of  unchanged          j^^B^'^H^ 
pyroxenes,  surrounded   by  the  darker        j^^r^^^K* 
crusts  of  secondary  ser^>entine.'     Ser-       ^M^^^B^^BV 

mineral  chondrodite  is  also  known  to     ^PSF^^^'^Kr  / 

At  Brewster,  New  York,  are  extensive      j^f              /  IBVi' 
deposits  of  this  nature.     (See  further      iH             /     m^/ 

Several    varieties   of   serpentine    are     ^j^p^^B^"^ 
ft    popularly  recognized.    Precioux  ct  nolle    p„.8._py^^eu<.i.,»i«iiy 

H   P*ct  variety    of   a   deep   oil-yellow   or 

H  green  color.     Amianthus,  or  chrysotile.  as  noted  above,  is  the 
9  <*iiie  given  to  the  fibrous  variety.      WilUanmte  is  a  deep  bright 
^H  Eltu,  translucent,  and  somewhat  scaly  variety,  occurring  asso- 

H      'Sbb  On  the  Serpentine  of  Montville,  New  Jersey,  Proo.  U.  S.  Sational 
■  "n«om.  vol.  XI,  1888,  p.  105. 
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ciated  with  the  chrome  iron  deposits  in  Fulton  township,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania.  Deweylite  is  a  hard,  translucent 
variety  occurring  in  veins  in  altered  dunite  beds.  Bowenite  is 
a  pale  green  variety  forming  veins  in  limestone  at  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island.  Picrolite^  marmoUte,  and  retinolite  are  varieties  of 
minor  importance.  Serpentine  alone,  or  associated  with  calcite 
and  dolomite,  forms  a  beautiful  marble,  to  which  the  names  verd 
antique^  ophite^  and  ophiolite  are  given.  The  so-called  Eozoon 
Canadense,  a  supposed  fossil  rhizopod,  is  a  mixture  of  serpen- 
tine and  calcite  or  dolomite.  The  name  serpentine  is  from  the 
Latin  serpentinus^  a  serpent,  in  allusion  to  its  green  color  and 
often  mottled  appearance. 

Those  serpentines  which  were  derived  from  basic  eruptives, 
or  complex  metamorphic  rocks  are  described  with  those  rocks 
with  which,  in  their  unaltered  state,  they  would  naturally  be 
grouped. 

The  mineral  steatite,  or  talc,  when  pure,  differs   from  ser- 
pentine in  containing  63.5  %  of  silica,  81.7%  of  magnesia,  and 
4.8  %  of  water.     Its  common  form  is  that  of  white  or  greenish 
inelastic  scales,  forming  an  essential  constituent  of  the  talcose 
schists.     As  is  the  case  with  serpentine,  it  sometimes  results 
from  the  alteration  of  eruptive  magnesian  rocks,  such  as  the 
pyroxenites,  and  rarely  occurs  as  a  direct  result  of  precipita- 
tion.    It  will  be  described  more  fully  under  the  head  of  schists 
and  pyroxenites.     Rensselaerite  is  a  closely  related  rock  of  a 
white  or  gray  color,  found  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 
Its  composition  is  essentially  that  of  talc. 

Pyrophyllite,  or  agalmatolite,  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
somewhat  harder  than  talc,  which  it  otherwise  resembles,  and 
which  is  used  in  making  slate  pencils  and  small  images.  K 
occurs  in  a  schistose  form  in  the  Deep  River  region  of  North 
C«arolina. 

Kaolin,  also  a  hydrous   silicate  of   alumina,  is  a  chemical 
product  in  that  it  is  a  residue  left  by  the  chemical  decomposi' 
tiou  of  the  feldspars.     These  minerals,  as  explained  elsewhere^ 
consist  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  with  more  or  less  o^ 
the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  and  iron  oxides.     In  the  process 
of  decomposition  new  compounds  are  formed,  the  more  soluble 
of  wliich  are  leached   out,  leaving  the  less  soluble  silicate* 
including  kaolin,  behind  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  puritV'- 
The  mineral  is  of  great  value  for  fictile  purposes,  and  is  d^" 
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scribed  more  fully  under  the  bead  of  argillaceous  fragmeutal 
rocks. 

(4)  SULPHATES 
Gypsum.  —  The  rock  gypsum  is  chemically  a  hydroua  sul- 
phatti  of  lime,  that  is  to  say,  consists  of  sulphur,  lime,  and 
water,  and  in  the  proportion  of  3'2.6  parts  of  lime  and  20. 9 
parts  of  water,  combined  with  46.5  parts  of  sulphur  trioxide. 
When  crystallized,  the  mineral  is  nearly  colorless  and  trans- 
parent, and  splits  readily  into  thin,  inelastic  sheets.  The  com- 
pact massive  varieties  are  white,  gray  to  black,  and  sometimes 
pink  from  various  impurities.  The  most  characteristic  feature 
is  its  softness,  which  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily  cut  with  a 
knife  or  even  by  the  thnmbnail. 

Four  varieties  of  gypsum  are  recognized:  (1)  The  common 
massive  form,  dull  in  color  and  often  more  or  less  impure; 
(2)  the  pure  white,  fine-grained  variety,  alabaster;  (3)  the 
fibrous  variety,  satin  tpar  ;  and  (4)  the  broadly  foliated,  trans- 
parent variety,  selenite,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  o-eXece, 
the  moon,  in  allusion  to  its  soft  and  pleasing  lustre. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  commercial  gypsum  from 
Ottawa  County,  Ohio,  as  given  by  Professor  Orton  :  ^  — 

Liine(CttO) 32.62% 

Sulphuric  acid  (SOj ) 45.60 

Water  (H,0) 20.14 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.5» 

Alumina  (AliO,) O.IS 

Insoluble  residue O.dS 

99.62  % 

Gypsiun  occurs  mainly  associated  with  stratified  rocks,  and 
"  redded  as  a  chemical  deposit  resulting  from  the  evapora- 
'ion  of  waters  of  inland  seas  and  lakes ;  it  may  also  originate 
Hirough  the  decomposition  of  sulphides  and  the  action  of  the 
ffsultant  sulphuric  acid  upon  limestone ;  through  the  mutual 
fleoomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  Itme  (limestone)  and  the  sul- 
piiatea  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  through  the  hydration 
*'  anhydrite  ;  and  through  the  action  of  sulphurous  vapors  and 
^Intions  from  volcanoes  upon  the  rocks  with  which  they  come 
"1  contact.    According  to  Dana,^  the  gypsum  deposits  in  weatera 

»  Oeolt^y  of  Ohio,  1888.  Vol.  VI,  p.  700. 
il  of  Geology,  p.  234. 
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New  York  do  not  form  continuous  layers  in  the  strata,  but  lie 
in  embedded,  sometimes  nodular,  masses  in  limestones.  In  all 
such  cases  this  authority  says  the  gypsum  is  the  product  of  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  from  springs  upon  the  limestone.  "  The 
sulphuric  acid,  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  drives  off  its 
carbonic  acid  and  makes  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum ;  and  this 
is  the  true  theory  of  its  formation  in  New  York."  W.  C.  Clarke, 
however,  regards  it  as  a  product  of  deposition  from  solution  in 
sea- water.  ^ 

The  gypsum  deposits  of  northern  Ohio  form  apparently  con- 
tinuous beds  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  are  regarded 
by  Professors  Newberry  and  Orton  as  deposits  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  landlocked  seas  at  the  same  time  as  was  the  rock-salt 
which  overlies  it. 

Geological  Age  and  Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  As  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  what  has  gone  before,  beds  of  gypsum  have 
formed  at  many  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and  are  still 
forming  wherever  proper  conditions  exist. 

In  New  York  there  are  extensive  deposits  belonging  to  the 
Salina  period  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  In  Ohio,  gypsum  asso- 
ciated with  limestones  and  shales  of  Lower  Helderbergage  occur 
over  areas  comprising  thousands  of  square  miles.  The  follow- 
ing section  of  beds  in  Ottawa  County,  this  state,  will  serve  to 
show  the  conditions  under  which  the  rock  may  occur  :  — 

Drift  clays 12  to  14  feet 

Gray  rock  carrying  impure  gypsum 5  to  14  feet 

Blue  shale A  to  14  feet 

Boulder  bed  carrying  gypsum  embedded  in  shaly  limestone .     .    .  o  to  14  feet 

Blue  limestone 1  to  14  feet 

Main  gypsum  bed 7  to  14  feet 

Gray  limestone 1  to  14  feet 

Gypsum 3  to    5  feet 

Anhydrite  is  an  anhydrous  variety  of  calcium  sulphate  some- 
what less  common  than  gypsum.  Barite^  or  heavy  spar^  the 
sulphate  of  barium,  also  occurs  in  nature,  but  less  abundantly 
than  the  calcium  sulphates.  It  is  found  commonly  in  con- 
nection with  metallic  ores  (silver,  lead,  and  zinc),  or  as  a 
secondary  mineral  associated  with  limestone,  sometimes  in 
distinct  veins,  or,  as  in  southwest  Virginia,  filling  irregular 
fractures  in  certain  beds  of  the  Cambrian  limestones,  or  in 

1  Bull.  New  York  State  Museum,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  1893. 
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part  replacing  the  limestone  itself.  It  is  easily  distiuguished 
from  coarsely  cpystaUiue  calcite,  for  which  it  might  possibly 
be  mistaken,  by  its  weight,  the  spebific  gravity  being  about 
4.0  as  agaiust  2.7  for  tlie  latter. 


(5)  PHOSPHATES 

The  mineral  apatite,  a  phosphate  of  lime,  as  already  noted,  is 
a  common  accessory,  in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  in  crystal- 
line rocks  of   all  ages,  both  metamorphic  and  eruptive.     In 
rare  instances,  aa  among  certain  Lanrentian  rocks  of  Canada,  it 
occurs  in  coarsely  gi-anular  aggregates  of  a  green  or  pinkish 
color  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  constitute  true  rock  mosses. 
Htre  we  have  to  do,  however,  more  with  the  amorphous,  fibrous, 
or  concretionary  forma  to  which  the  name  phoipkorite  is  com- 
monly applied.     These  occur  nearly  if  not  quite  altogether  as 
•econdary  products,  due  to  the  leaching  out  of  phosphatic  mate- 
rial from  older  rocks,  and  its  redeposition  in  clefts  and  cavities 
»t  lower  levels.     It  is  thus  that  the  pliosphorites  of  Eatre- 
I  iQadnra,    Spain,   are   accounted   for.      From   these  very  pure, 
fienii-crystatline  masses,  to  the  araorplious  uodular  and  earthy 
forms,  such  as  ai-e  found  in  the  eastern  Carolinas  and  in  Flor- 
ida, there  are  no  well-defined  lines  of  demarcation.     All  have 
resulted  apparently  either  from  the  leaching  out  of  the  phos- 
phate as  above,  or  from  the  dissolving  and  carrying  away  of  the 
lime  carbonate  in  a  phosphatic  limestone,  leaving  the  phosphatic 
material  to  accumulate  as  a  residual  product.    Some  of  the  latter 
.products,  like  the  phosphatic  sandstones  of  the  Carolinas,  might 
nritli  equal  propriety  be  classed  with  the  fragmental  rocks,  as 
pre  the  residual  clays.     (See  p.  151.3 


(6)    CHLORIDES 

Sotlium  chloride,  or  common  salt,  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread constituents  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  from  the  standpoint 
iif  liuinau  comfort  a  moat  important  constituent  as  well.  The 
theoretically  pure  mineral  consists  of  66.6  parts  of  sodium  and 
39.4  parts  of  chlorine,  though  in  nature  it  is  almost  univer- 
8aII>  contaminated  with  chlorides,  sidphates,  and  carbonates 
f  potassium,  tatcium,  and  magnesium,  together  with  oxides  of 
■on  and  aluminum.     A  large  numhar  of  analyses  of  rock-salts 
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from  world-wide  sources  show  them  to  range  from  94  to  99  % 
sodium  chloride.     The  pure  mineral   is  white   in   color,  but 
shows  often  yellow,  red,  or  purplish  hues  due  to  iron  oxides  or 
organic  matter.     When  crystallizing  freely  from  solution,  it 
ordinarily  assumes  the  form  of  a  cube,  the  faces  being  frequently 
cavernous  or  hopper-shaped ;  rarely  it  occurs  in  octahedrons, 
and  occasionally  in  fibrous  forms.     Sodium  chloride  in  solution 
is  an  almost  universal  constituent  of  carbonated  waters,  though 
often  in  but  the  merest  traces.    Its  prevailing  solid  form  is  that 
of  coarsely  granular  aggregates  constituting  the  so-called  rock- 
salty  the  beds  of  which  are  often  of  such  thickness  and  extent 
as  to  constitute  true  rock  masses  and  entitle  them  to  considera- 
tion here.     These  rock  masses  are  invariably  products  of  depo- 
sition from  solution,  a  deposition  brought  about  through  the 
evaporation  of  saline  waters  in  enclosed  lakes  or  seas.     They 
are  not  limited  to  any  particular  geological  period,  but  are  to  be 
found  wherever  suitable  conditions  have  existed  for  their  for- 
mation and  preservation.     Some  of  the  more  important  beds 
now  known  belong  to  either  the  Upper  Silurian,  Carboniferous, 
Triassic,  or  Tertiary  ages,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  a  mere 
film  to  upwards  of  1200  feet.     In  the  United  States,  beds  of 
rock-salt  are  known  to  occur  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Virginia,  West   Virginia,  Michigan,   Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Texas,  Wyoming,  California,  and  Nevada.     Canada, 
England,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
Alps,  West  Germany,  the  Vosges,  the  Jura,  Spain,  the  Pyrenees 
and  Celtiberian  mountains,  all  contain  important  beds.     With 
the  rock-salt  are  not  infrequently  associated  other  salts,  as  above 
noted.     In  the  celebrated  Stassfurth  deposits,  sixteen  different 
compounds  in  the  shape  of  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  sodium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  iron  have  been  determined, 
many  of  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

(7)  THE  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS 

Under  this  head  are  included  a  series  of  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds varying  in  physical  properties  from  solid  to  gaseous, 
and  in  color  from  coal-black  through  brown,  greenish,  red,  and 
yellow  to  colorless.  Unlike  the  other  members  of  the  hydro- 
carbon series  yet  to  be  described,  they  are  not  the  resiciwJ 
j)roducts  of  plant  decomposition  m  situ^  but  are  rather  distilli^' 
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tion  products  from  deeply  buried  organic  matter  of  botii  animal 
and  vegetable  origin.  The  different  members  of  the  series 
differ  so  ^v^dely  in  their  properties  and  uses  tliat  each  must  be 
discussed  independently.  The  grouping  of  the  various  com- 
pounds as  given  below  is  opeu  to  many  objections  from  a  strictly 
scientific  standpoint,  but,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  best 
8uit«d  for  our  present  purposes.  * 

Gaseous Marsh  gaa  (nacural  gas) 

Fluidal Petroleum  (naphtha) 

( „.  .        ■     i,j  J  Pittaaphalt  (maltha) 


I  Elastic . 


Cerons  ("rnxj)  - 


l  Mineral  tar 

{Asphalt  (bitumen) 
Elateritu 
WurCzilile 
{Albeitile 
Graham  ite 
Ulntaite 
I  Succinite 

J  Copalite 

I,  Amhrite 
(  Ozokerite 
I  Hntclieltite 


Marah  Gat  (^Natural  Gas).  —This  is  a  colorless  and  odor- 
less gas  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
protected  from  the  oxidizing  influence  of  atmospheric  air.  By 
itself  it  burns  quietly  with  a  slightly  luminous  flame,  but  when 
mixed  with  air  forma  a  dangerous  explosive.  It  is  this  gas 
which  forms  the  dreaded  fire-damp  of  the  miners, 

I'nder  this  head  may  properly  be  considered  the  so-called 
natural  gat,  which  has  of  late  years  become  of  so  much  impor- 
tance from  an  economic  standpoint.  Tbis  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  simple  compound,  but  an  admixture  of  several  gases, 
samples  from  different  wells  showing  considerable  variation  in 
composition,  as  well  as  those  from  the  same  well  collected  at 
different  periods.  This  last  is  shown  by  tbe  six  analyses  fol- 
lowing, and  which  may  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  average 
composition,  though  in  some  instances  the  percentage  of  marsh 
giw  has  been  found  greater. 


:,  Trans.  Am.  Inst,   of   Mining  Engineers,  Vol.  XVIII,  1890, 
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CoNSTinnnrTB 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Mash  gas 

67.86% 

76.16  % 

72.18% 

66.26  % 

60.70% 

49.58% 

Hydrogen .    . 

9.64 

14.46 

20.02 

26.16 

29.03 

36.92 

Ethylic  hydride 

6.20 

4.80 

3.60 

6.60 

7.92 

12.30 

Olifiant  gas  .     . 

0.80 

0.60 

0.70 

0.80 

0.98 

0.60 

Oxygen     .     .     . 

2.10 

1.20 

1.10 

0.80 

0.78 

0.80 

Carbonic  oxide 

1.00 

0.30 

1.00 

0.80 

0.68 

0.40 

Carbonic  acid 

0.00 

0.30 

0.80 

0.60 

0.00 

0.40 

Nitrogen  .    . 

■ 

23.41 

2.89 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

100.00  % 

99.70% 

99.40% 

99.91% 

99.99% 

100.00% 

Natural  gas  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  economic  impor- 
tance is  necessarily  limited  to  rocks  of  no  particular  horizon. 
The  tendency  of  recent  studies  seems  to  be  to  show  that  it 
results,  as  above  stated,  from  the  deeply  buried  organic  matter, 
of  both  plant  and  animal  origin.  It  is  not,  however,  indige- 
nous to  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  now  found,  but  occurs  in  an 
overlying,  more  or  less  porous,  sand  or  lime  rock  into  which 
it  has  been  forced  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  first  necessary 
condition  for  the  presence  of  gas  in  any  locality  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  such  a  porous  rock  as 
will  serve  as  a  reservoir  to  hold  it,  and  also  the  presence  of  an 
impervious  overlying  stratum  to  prevent  its  escape.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  reservoir  rock  is  a  sandstone  of  Carboniferous  or 
Devonian  age ;  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  a  cavernous  dolomitic 
limestone  of  Silurian  (Trenton)  age. 

Natural  gas,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  is  still  in  process 
of  formation,  though  at  a  rate  vastly  slower  than  it  is  being 
utilized,  or  wasted^  in  many  regions.  It  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  available  supply  must  sooner  or  later  become 
exhausted.  Indeed  this  contingency  has  already  made  itself 
apparent  in  many  fields,  necessitating  continuous  activity  in 
prospecting,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  all  known  sources 
of  supply  are  already  exhausted.  Few  more  marked  illustra- 
tions of  man's  unreasonable  squandering  of  nature's  resources 
have  ever  been  offered  than  that  relating  to  the  utilization  of 
natural  gas. 

Petroleum.  —  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  complex  hydro- 
carbon compound,  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though 
varying  greatly  in  viscosity,  of   a  black,  brown,  greenish,  or 
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more  rarely,  reil  or  yellow  color,  and  of  extremely  disagreeable 
odor.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.6  to  0.9.  Through 
becoming  more  and  more  viscous,  the  material  passes  into  the 
solid  and  semi-solid  forms,  asphalt  and  maltha.  Chemically  it 
ia  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the  various  hydrocarbons  included 
in  the  marsh  gas,  ethyliue,  and  paraffin  series. 

An  ultimate  analysis  of  several  samples,  as  given  by  the 
reports  of  the  10th  Census  of  the  United  States  (1880),  showed 
the  following  percentages  of  the  three  essential  constituents:  — 


I^.^™ 

H,„.«.„ 

C>»o» 

k™««. 

WeBtVirBinia 

Mecca,  Ohio 

C»llfomla 

13.350  % 

13.071 

11.810 

85.200  % 

80.318 

86.934 

0.540% 

0.330 

1.10!) 

As  with  marsh  gas,  petroleum  is  considered  as  a  product  of 
organic  decomposition,  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  forced 
up  from  the  rocks  in  which  it  originated  into  overlying  strata. 
It  is  therefore  limited  to  no  particular  geological  horizon,  but 
is  found  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  most 
recent,  its  existence  in  quantities  sufficient  for  economic  pur- 
poses being  dependent  upon  local  couditions  for  its  generation 
and  subsequent  preservation.  Inasmuch  as  its  accumulation 
in  large  quantities  necessitates  a  rock  of  porous  nature  to  act  aa 
a  reservoir,  the  petroleum-bearing  rocks  are  mostly  sandstones, 
though  not  uniformly  so.  Petroleums  are  found  in  California 
and  Texas,  in  Tertiary  sands;  in  Colorado,  in  the  Cretaceous  ; 
in  West  Virginia,  both  above  and  below  the  Crinoidal  (Car- 
boniferous) limestones ;  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Mountain  sands 
(Lower  Carboniferous)  and  the  Venango  sands  (Devonian);  in 
Canada,  in  the  Corniferous  (Lower  Devonian)  limestone  ;  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  Hudson  River  shales  (Lower  Silurian);  and 
in  Ohio,  in  the  Trenton  limestone,  also  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 

Ia  some  instances  petroleum  oozes  naturally  from  the  ground, 
fonning  at  times  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  pools  of  water, 
whence  in  times  past  it  has  been  gathered  and  used  for  chemical 
and  medicinal  purposes.  The  so-called  "Seneca  oil"  thus  used 
»nme  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  was  obtained  from  a  spring  in  Cuba. 
.-Vilcgliany  County,  in  New  York.     The  immense  supply  now 
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demanded  for  commercial  purposes  is,  however,  obtained  alto* 
gether  from  artificial  wells  of  varying  depths,  and  which  are 
in  some  cases  self-flowing,  while  in  others  the  oil  is  raised  by 
means  of  pumps.  Wells  of  from  500  to  1500  feet  in  depth  are 
of  common  occurrence,  while  those  upwards  of  2000  feet  are  not 
rare.  The  principal  sources  of  petroleum,  in  the  United  States, 
are  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  with  smaller  fields 
in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, and  California.  The  chief  foreign  source  is  the  Baku 
region,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Galicia,  in  Austria. 

The  quantity  of  petroleum  and  semi-solid  bituminous  com- 
pounds contained  in  the  rocks  of  certain  areas  is  sometimes 
enormous.  Dr.  Hunt  estimated  that  the  dolomite  underlying 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  contains  for  each  square  mile 
over  7,000,000  barrels.  A  like  computation  by  Professor 
Orton  ^  led  to  the  conclusions  given  in  the  following  quotation 
relative  to  the  water-lime  stratum  of  Ohio,  which  is  almost 
universally  petroliferous:  — 

"  Estimating  its  petroleum  contents  at  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  at  500  feet,  both  of 
which  estimates  are  probably  within  the  limits,  we  find  the 
petroleum  contained  in  it  to  be  more  than  2,500,000  barrels  to 
the  square  mile.  The  total  production  of  the  great  oil  field 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  January,  1885,  is  261,000,000 
barrels.  It  would  require  only  three  ordinary  townships,  or  a 
little  more  than  100  square  miles,  to  duplicate  this  enormous 
stock  from  the  water-lime  alone.  But  if  the  rate  of  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  should  be  maintained  through  a  descent  of 
1500  feet  at  any  point  in  the  state,  each  square  mile  would,  in 
that  case,  yield  75,000,000  barrels,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  product  of  the  entire  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  oil 
fields.  These  figures  pass  at  once  beyond  clear  comprehension, 
but  they  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  stock  of  petroleum 
contained  in  the  earth's  crust.  If  petroleum  is  generally  dis- 
tributed through  a  considerable  series  of  rocks  in  any  appre- 
ciable percentage,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  aggregate  amount 
must  be  immense.  Even  one-thousandth  of  one  per  cent  would 
yield  750,000  barrels  to  the  square  mile  in  a  series  of  rocks  1500 
feet  deep,  but  this  amount  is  nearly  equal  to  the  greatest  actual 
production  per  square  mile  of  any  part  of  the  leading  Pennsyl- 

1  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1886-87,  Part  II,  p.  607. 
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Tama  fields.     It  is  obvious  that  tlie  totiii  amount  of  petroleum 

the  rocks  underlying  the  surface  of  Ohio  is  large  beyond 
coiuputatioa,  but  in  its  diffused  and  distributed  state  it  is 
entirely  without  value.  It  must  be  accumulated  in  rocks  that 
serve  as  reservoirs  before  it  becomes  of  economic  interest.  In 
respect  to  the  importance  of  concentration,  it  agrees  with  most 
other  forms  of  mineral  wealth." 

isphaltum  (^Bitu?nen,  or  Mineral  Pitch')-  —  These  are  names 
given  to  what  are  rather  indefinite  admixtures  of  various 
hydrocarbons,  in  part  oxygenated,  and  which,  for  the  most  part 
solid  or  at  least  highly  viscous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  pass 
by  insensible  gradations  into  pittasphalts  or  mineral  tar.  and 
these  in  turn  into  the  petroleums.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  black  or  brownish  black  color,  pitchy  lustre,  and  bituminous 
odor.  The  solid  forms  melt  ordinarily  at  a  temperature  of 
from  yO"  to  100°  F.,  and  burn  readily  with  a  bright  flame, 
giving  off  dense  fumes  of  a  tarry  odor.  The  fluidal  varieties 
become  solid  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  evapora- 
tion of  the  more  volatile  portions. 

The  crude  asphalt  of  Trinidad  has  the  following  composition 
and  physical  characteristics  : '  — 

Specific  gravity,  1.28 ;  hardness  at  70'  F".,  2.5  to  8,  Dana's 
scale ;  color,  chocolate-brown.     Composition  :  — 


Bilumeu  .... 
Earth  J  matter .     , 
Vegetable  matter 
Water      .        .    . 

.     .     .    39.83% 
.    .     .    33.09 
.     .     .      9.31 
,     .    .     16.87 

100.00% 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  asphalt  deposits  varies  greatly, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  with  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  it 
has  come  up  through  fissures  and  cracks  in  the  earth's  surface, 
and  as  a  rule  no  longer  occupies  its  place  of  origin.  On  the 
island  of  Trinidad  is  an  immense  superficial  deposit  having  an 
area  of  about  114  acres  and  a  depth  varying  from  18  to  78  feet. 
The  surface  is  sufficiently  solid  over  nearly  every  part  for  the 
passage  of  teams,  is  of  a  brownish  lilack  color,  and  nearly  level. 
The  deposit  has  in  numerous  publications  been  compared  to  a 
lake,  and  stated  to  be  fiuidal  and  at  a  high  temperature  in  the 
centre.  This  statement  is  quite  erroneous  and  misleading. 
'  Trsua.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineera,  Vol.  XVII,  1880,  p.  363. 
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In  Ventura  County,  California,  the  material  occurs  in  a  fissure 
vein  in  siliceous  clay  of  Miocene  age,  the  vein  being  from  7  to 
15  inches  thick  on  the  surface,  but  widening  rapidly  in  descent 
to  a  thickness  of  5  feet  at  a  depth  of  65  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  material  of  the  vein  is,  however,  far  from  pure  asphalt ; 
but  rather  an  asphaltic  sand.  In  western  Kentucky  the  as- 
phalt exudes  from  the  ground  in  the  form  of  "tar  springs,"  and 
occurs  also  disseminated  through  sandstones  and  limestones  of 
sub-Carboniferous  age.  Frequently,  as  in  the  dolomite  under- 
lying Chicago,  Illinois,  the  bituminous  matter  is  so  diffused 
throughout  the  rock  as  to  give  it,  on  exposure,  a  brownish 
black  appearance,  and  cause  it  to  exhale  an  odor  of  petroleum 
appreciable  for  some  distance.  In  the  Dead  Sea,  bituminous 
masses  of  considerable  size  have  in  times  past  risen  like  islands 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  furnished  thus  the  material 
used  by  the  ancients  in  pitching  the  walls  of  buildings  and 
rendering  vessels  water-tight.  The  ancient  name  of  this  body 
of  water  was  Lake  Aaphaltites^  and  from  it  our  word  atphait 
is  derived. 

The  above  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  numerous 
conditions  under  which  the  substance  occurs.  The  material  is 
world-wide  in  its  geographic  distribution  and  equally  cosmo- 
politan in  its  geological  range,  being  found  in  gneissic  rocks  of 
presumably  Archtean  age  in  Sweden,  and  in  rocks  of  all  inter- 
mediate horizons  down  to  late  Tertiary. 

Elaterite  (^Mineral  Caoutchouc),  — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
soft  and  elastic  variety  of  asphalt  much  resembling  pure  india- 
rubber.  It  is  easily  compressible  in  the  fingers,  to  which  it 
adheres  slightly,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  0.905  to  1.00.  It  has  been  described  from  mines 
in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere  in  England,  but,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  is  of  no  commercial  value.  Its  composition  so 
far  as  determined  is,  carbon,  85.47  %;  hydrogen,  13.28%. 

The  name  wurtzilite  has  been  given  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Blake  to  a  hydrocarbon  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
uintaite  (described  below),  but  differing  in  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties.  It  is  described  as  a  firm  black  solid,  amorphous 
in  structure,  brittle  when  cold,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  but  when  warm,  tough  and  elastic,  its  elasticity  being 
best  compared  with  that  of  mica.  If  bent  too  quickly,  it  snaps 
like  glass.     It  cuts  like  horn,  has  a  hardness  between  2  and  3, 
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specific  gravity  of  1.03,  gives  a  brown  streak,  aud  in  very 
tiiin  flakes  shows  a  garnet-red  color.  It  does  not  fuse  or 
melt  in  boiling  \vater,  but  becomes  softer  and  more  elastic  ;  in 
tbe  flame  of  a  candle  it  meltit  and  takes  tire,  burning  with  a 
bright,  luminous  flame,  giving  off  gas  and  a  strong  bitumi- 
nous odor.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  so 
in  ether,  in  both  of  which  respects  it  differs  from  elaterite 
proper. 

Albertite.  —  This  is  a  brilliant  jet-black  compound,  breaking 
witli  a  lustrous,  conchoidal  fracture,  having  a  hardness  of 
bet\yeen  1  and  2  of  Dana's  scale,  a  specific  gravity  of  1,097, 
a  black  streak,  and  showing  a  brown  color  on  very  thin  edges. 
In  the  flame  of  a  lamp  it  shows  signs  of  incipient  fusion,  intu- 
mesces  somewhat,  aud  emits  jets  of  gas,  giving  o£f  a  bituminous 
odor;  when  rubbed  it  becomes  electric.  According  to  Daua, 
it  softens  slightly  in  boiling  water,  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  only  slightly  so  in  ether  and  in  turpentine.  The 
following  is  the  composition  as  given  by  VVitherill :  Carbon, 
8fi.04%;  hydrogen,  8.96%;  oxygen,  1.97  %;  nitrogen,  2.93  fp; 
ash,  0.10%.  The  mineral  occurs  in  fissures  in  rocks  of  sul)- 
CarboniferouB  age,  at  the  Albert  Mines,  in  Hillsborough  County, 
Nova  Scotia ;  hence  the  name. 

Formerly  it  was  used  for  the  distillation  of  oils  for  illumi- 
nating purposes.  Since  the  discovery  of  petroleum  its  use  has 
been  discontinued. 

Grahamite. — ^This  variety  resembles  the  last  in  its  general 
appearance  and  its  conduct  toward  solvents,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  it  is  not  identical  therewith.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Wurtz 
from  Ritchie  County,  in  West  Virginia,  where  it  occurred  in  a 
vein  some  four  feet  in  width  in  Carboniferous  sandstones. 

Uintaite  (^GtUonite^.  — This  ia  a  black,  brilliant,  and  lustrous 
variety  giving  a.  dark-brown  streak,  breaking  with  a  beautiful 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  having  a  hardness  of  2  to  2.5  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.065  to  1,07-  It  fuses  readily  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  is  plastic  but  not  sticky  while  warm,  and  unless 
highly  heated  will  not  adhere  to  cold  paper.  Its  deportment 
is  stated  to  be  much  like  that  of  sealing  wax  or  shellac.  Like 
albertite  and  grahamite,  it  dissolves  .slightly  in  turpentine  and 
ia  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, but  like  alhertite  becomes  electric  by  friction.  Its 
composition  as  given  is,  carbon,  80.88%;    hydrogen,  9.76%; 
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nitrogen,  3.30  %;  oxygen,  6.05  %  ;  and  ash,  0.01  %.  The  min- 
eral as  first  described  occurred  in  a  vertical  vein  from  3  to  5 
feet  in  thickness,  cutting  through  nearly  horizontal  sandstones 
some  3  miles  east  of  Fort  Duchesne,  on  the  reservation  of  the 
Uinta  Indians. 

Succinite  (^Amber).  —  The  mineral  commonly  known  as  aihber 
is  a  fossil  resin,  consisting  of  some  78.94  parts  of  carbon,  10.53 
parts  of  oxygen,  and  10.53  parts  of  hydrogen,  together  with 
Usually  from  two  to  four-tenths  of  a  per  cent  of  sulphur.  It 
is  not  a  simple  resin,  but  a  compound  of  four  or  more  hydro- 
carbons. According  to  Berzelius,  as  quoted  by  Dana,  it  "  con- 
sists mainly  of  (85%  to  90%)  two  other  resins  in  soluble 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  an  oil,  and  2J^%  to  6%  of  succinic 
acid." 

The  mineral,  as  found,  is  of  a  yellow,  brownish,  or  reddish 
color,  frequently  clouded,  translucent,  or  even  transparent, 
tasteless,  becomes  negatively  electrified  by  friction,  has  a  hard- 
ness of  2  to  2.5,  a  specific  gravity,  when  free  from  enclosures,  of 
1.096,  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  melts  at  250°  to  300**  Fahr. 
without  previous  swelling,  but  boils  quietly,  giving  off  dense 
white  fumes  with  an  aromatic  odor  and  very  irritating  effect 
on  the  respiratory  organs. 

Amber,  or  closely  related   compounds,  has  been   found  in 
varying  amounts  at  numerous  widely  separated  localities,  but 
always  under  conditions  closely  resembling  one  another.     The 
better  known  localities  are  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Suffolk,  England  ;  the  coasts 
of   Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces;  in 
Galicia,  Westphalia  ;  Poland  ;  Moravia  ;  in  Norway  ;  Switzer- 
land ;    France ;    Upper  Burma ;    Sicily ;   Mexico ;   the  United 
States  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  near  Trenton  and  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  and  at  Cedar  Lake  in  Northwest  Canada. 

Tlie  amber  of  commerce  comes  now,  as  for  the  past  2000 
years,  mainly  from  the  Baltic,  where  it  occurs  in  a  stratuin  of 
blue  earth  of  from  4  to  20  feet  in  thickness  underlying  the 
brown  coal  formation. 

Ozokerite  (^Miyieral  Wax;  Native  Paraffin). — This  is  a  wax- 
like hydrocarbon,  usually  with  a  foliated  structure,  soft  and 
easily  indented  with  the  thumb  nail  ;  of  a  yellow,  yellow 
brown,  or  sometimes  greenish  color,  translucent  when  pure, 
with  a  greasy  feeling,  and  fusing  at  56®  to  63°  F. ;    specific 
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gravity,  0.955.  It  is  essentially  a  natural  paraffin.  The  name 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  to  smelly  and  wax. 
Below  is  given  the  composition  of  (I)  samples  from  Utah,  and 
(II)  from  Boryslaw,  in  Galicia. 


CON8TITUEICT9  I  II 


Carbon 85.47%         85.78% 

Hydrogen 14.57  14.29 


100.07  % 


The  substance  is  completely  soluble  in  boiling  ether,  carbon 
disulphide,  or  benzine,  and  partially  so  in  alcohol. 

Ozokerite  occur;3  in  the  United  States,  in  Emery  and  Uinta 
counties,  Utah,  where  in  the  form  of  small  veins  in  Tertiary 
rocks  it  extends  over  a  wide  area.  It  is  also  found  in  Galicia, 
Austria,  in  Miocene  deposits,  in  Roumania,  Hungary,  Russia, 
and  other  Asiatic  and  European  sources.  As  a  rule  the  de- 
posits are  in  beds  of  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  age.  The  Galician 
deposits  are  the  most  noted  of  the  above.  According  to 
Hoverton  Redwood,^  the  material  occurs  here  in  the  form  of 
veins  from  the  thickness  of  a  few  millimetres  to  some  feet,  and 
is  accompanied  by  petroleum  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

The  names  acheerite^  hatchettite^  fichtellite^  and  konlite  are 
applied  to  simple  hydrocarbons  allied  to  ozokerite  found  in 
beds  of  peat  and  coal,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  never  in 
such  abundance  as  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

The  name  retinite  includes  a  considerable  series  of  fossil 
resins  allied  to  amber,  differing  mainly  in  containing  no  suc- 
cinic acid.  They  occur  in  beds  of  brown  coal  of  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous  age.  The  so-called  copalite^  a  hard  brittle,  clear 
yellow,  or  brownish  variety  used  in  making  varnishes,  belongs 
here. 

2.     ROCKS  FORMED  AS  SEDIMENTARY  DEPOSITS  AND  FRAG- 

MENTAL  IN  STRUCTURE:  CLASTIC 

The  rocks  of  this  group  differ  from  those  just  described  in 
that  they  are  composed  mainly  of  fragmental  materials  derived 
from  the  breaking  down  of  older  rocks,  or  are  but  the  more  or 

1  Jour.  Soc.  of  Chem.  Industry,  February,  1892. 
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3)  Tile  Carbonaceous  group  —  Peat,  lignite,  coals,  oil  shale, 


4)  The  Phosphatic  group — Phosphatic  sandstone,  guano, 
mlite  nodules. 


(1)   ROCKS  COMPOSED   MAINLY   OF   INORGANIC   MATERIAL 

1)  The  Arenaceous  Group:  Psammites. —Arenaceous,  from 
Latiu  arenaceous,  santly  or  aancl-like ;  psammite  from  the 

!ek  ■^^ftfiiTtj'i,  sandy. 

'heae  rocks  are  cumposed  mainly  of  the  siliceous  materials 
ed  from  the  disintegration  of  older  crystalline  rocks  and 
h   have   been   rearranged    in   beds   of   varying   thickness 

angh  the  mechanical  agency  of  water.     They  are,  in  short, 

re  or  less  consolidated  beds  of  sand  and  gravel.     In  composi- 

t  and  texture,  they  vary  almost  indefinitely-     Many  of  them 

'ing  suffered  little  during  the  process  of  disintegration  and 

nsportation,  are   com- 

led  of  essentially  the 

iie    materials    as    the 

iks  from   wliich    they 

re   derived.       Others, 

which  the   fragmental 

Merials    suffered   more 

W  to  their  final  coii- 

'lidation,  Iiave  had  the 

>fter  and  more   soluble 

inerals   removed,   leav- 

'£  the  sand   composed 

^iuly  of   the  hard,   al- 

"*'  indestructible  min- 

f^  quartz. 

'"  structure,  the  sand- 

"Ss  also  vary  greatly,  P^nifti"),  UomiKaicut. 

"^^Ue  tlie  grains  being  rounded,  while   in  others  they  are 

l^'j*  angular.     Figure  9  shows  the  microscopic  structure  of 

^^Vn  Triassic  sandstone  from  Portland,  Connecticut. 

^^  material  by  which  the  individual  grains  of  a  sandstone 

**Ound  together  is  as  a  rule  of  a  calcareous,  ferruginous,  or 

^*^U9  nature;  sometimes  argillaceous.  The  substance  lias 
deposited  between  the  granules  by  percolating  water  or 


loi 


AsilE'-'lS   KvVKS 


vluriiiir  the  prvvess  o:  seuLaienratioii,  and  forms  a  natural 
wnxeii:.  It  s«.nuecLaies  happens  rhat  the  siliceous  cement  is 
ilopossiUH.1  Alvut  the  r^.^uzideil  irniins  of  quartz  in  the  form  of  a 
now  orvsiwlliiio  irrv^wrlu  oonvertinir  the  stone  into  quartzite; 
siioh  aiv  in  ihis  work  oljLJcwd  with  the  ervstalline  rocks. 

Tpoii  the  cluir^i^'ter  of  tliis  oemeucing  material  and  the  close- 
ness with  whioli  tI;o  i:ni::is  are  U.^uud  together,  is  very  largely 
iloiviulont  the  ^vwor  ot  the  stone  to  resist  disintegration  under 
the  trviiiiT  motion  of  ivrvoLitinsj  carbonated  waters  and  the 
nioohaiiioal  aotioii  of  hoar  .lud  frvv?t-  The  calcareous,  and  to  a 
loss  oMont  the  forrui:i:iou>  oements  are  liable  to  removal  in 
soliuioiu  allowing  tlio  r^vk  :o  f.ill  awav  to  sand,  or  at  least 
allow insT  it  tv»  ;ilviv>rb  w.itor.  which,  on  freezing,  brings  about 
tho  disinioirnuioii.  Tho  »ir^iHace\^»us  cementing  material,  while 
iti  iisolf  inert*  also  :vr:uits  ;i  hiirh  degree  of  absorption,  with 
liko  ivsults.  riuvjk'  Siiiuistones  cemented  bv  silica,  and  which 
llioivl\>r\»  j\irtako  of  t:ie  nature  of  quartzite  (see  p.  169),  are 
bv   far  tho  mor^*  rx*trac:orv. 

riio   fv>lU»witu^  ;iualv>>es  will   serve  to  indicate  the  consid- 
oniblo  nuii^^  in  oorujvsirioii  of  rvvks  of  this  class:  — 


V  .Nxi:-     « \tx 


• 
4. 

II 

III 

IV 

OlJ.iM  '.. 

54.40% 

95.24% 

90.80% 

l-.l> 

7.49 

0.56 

4.76 

:i.4S 

1.28 

1.5S 

o.:o 

«    *    «    « 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

o.i>V> 

0.74 

1.40 

0.15 

Tr.ioo 

2.11 

1.23 

0.59 

;v:^.> 

0.24 

•  •  •  * 

1.06 

o.4«« 

0.56 

«  •  «  • 

0.45 

I.'.U 

»  ■  «   • 

0.56 

.... 

V-l^l'* 

9i\41  % 

99.27  % 

99.45% 

l.iiiu-  ^CaO^     , 

IVl^hU  vK.O'^ 

l-^>«» 

Voia'> 


I.  nrv^wn  rri.kwio  *;ivaI*: ouo :  l\^r:l.i:xl.  Connect iout.  IL  Gray  sub-Carbo- 
uifcrous  s,uuUto:u*:  ln*r\.i.  0!;;.\  III.  Ktvl  Carboniferous  saudstone:  Anan, 
^viland.     IV.  Cambrian  sAiulsJor.e  -.  Sisk.  w-;:  B;iy.  Wisoonsin. 

The  table  irix  on  on  p.  loo  will  ^iorvo  to  show  the  close  chemi- 
^^al  rolaiioii>iliip  oxisiiiii;  botwoon  many  rocks  of  this  group, 
^nd  their  motaniorphio  oquivalonis. 

The  colors  of  samlsioiio  aro  dopondont  upon  a  ATiriety  of 
circumstances.     Tho  rod,  brown,  and  voUowish  colors  are  due 
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Some  of  the  dark 
colors  are  due  to  carbonaceous  matter. 

Jlany  varieties  of  sandstone  are  popularly  recognized.  Cat- 
eareoua,  ferruginous,  giliceou8,  or  argillaceous  aaudstoiies  are  those 
in  which  the  cementing  materials  are  of  a  calcareous,  ferrugi- 
nous, siliceous,  or  argillaceous  nature.  The  name  arkose  is  given 
to  a  coarse  feldapathic  sandstone  derived  from  granitic  rocks, 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  loss  of  original  material.  Coiiglomer- 
ate  or  pudding  atone  is  merely  a  coarse  sandstone  ;  it  differs  from 
ordinary  sandstone  only  as  gravel  differs  from  sand.  Breccia 
is  a  fragmental  rock  differing  from  conglomerate  in  that  the 
individmd  particles  are  sharply  angular  instead  of  rounded. 
The  term  is  made  to  include  also  certain  volcanic  rocks  with  a 
brecciated  structure.     (See  PI.  4.) 

Gret/toacke  or  Orauwacke  is  an  old  German  name  for  brecci- 
ated fragmental  rocks  mude  up  of  argillaceous  particles.  The 
name  is  now  little  used.  Other  names,  as  flagstone,  freestone,  and 
brownstone,  are  applied  to  such  as  are  used  for  flagging  or  other 
structural  purposes.  Itacolamite  is  a  feldspathic  sandstone,  or 
perhaps  more  proi»erly  quartzite,  in  which  the  feldspathic  mate- 
rial plays  the  role  of  a  binding  conatituent  to  the  quartz  gran- 
ules. The  so-called  flexible  sandstone  is  an  itacolumite  from 
Avhich  the  fehlsjHithie  portions  have  been  removed  by  decompo- 
sition leaving  the  interlocking  quartz  grains  with  a  small  amount 
of  play  between  them.  The  rock  is  in  no  sense  elastic,  but 
merely  loose  jointed. 

The  name  greensand,  greemand  marl,  and  glauconitic  sand  are 
given  to  a  prevailing  dull  green,  loosely  coherent,  clayey  or 
arenaceous  deposit  which  owes  its  peculiarities  to  the  presence 
of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potassium  glauconite,  but 
which  is  variously  contaminated  with  minute  particles  of  quartz 
and  siliceous  minerals  such  as  feldspar,  hornblende,  augite, 
garnet,  epidote,  tourmaline,  zircon,  and  the  iron  ores,  clay,  rook 
fragments,  and  particles  of  shells. 

Beds  of  glauconitic  sand  are  most  abundant  among  terranes 
of  Cretaceous  age,  but  are  by  no  means  limited  to  them,  as  has 
been  already  intimated  on  p.  31.  They  are  aqueous  deposits, 
formed  during  processes  of  slow  sedimentation  along  coasts 
receiving  debris  from  the  continental  slopes  and  of  a  nature 
such  as  is  derived  from  the  breaking  down  nf  granitic  and  other 
feldspathic  rocks.     The  depth  at  wiiicii  such  deposits  form  is 
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naturally  quite  variable,  but  conditions  most  favorable  to  their 
accumulation  seem  to  lie  just  beyond  the  reach  of  wave  agita- 
tion and  under  a  depth  of  900  fathoms. 

The  following  table  of  anal3'ses  of  glauconitic  marls  is  from 
the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  for  1893. 


CO»8TITrEST8 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

VI 

X 

XI 

XII 

% 

XIII 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Phosphoric  acid  .  . 

1.15 

0.58 

1.51 

1.14 

0.84 

0.19 

0.60 

6.87 

3.73 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .  . 

1.28 

•      •     •     • 

2.40 

0.14 

0.12 

0.41 

0.34 

3.12 

2.44 

Silica  and  sand .  .  . 

34.50 

45.60 

65.69 

38.70 

62.07 

51.15 

47.60 

44,68 

49.68 

Potash 

1.54 

3.79 

5.27 

3.65 

6.46 

7.08 

5.29 

3.97 

4.98 

Lime 

2.62 
2.16 

1.61 
2.20 

0.05 
0.79 

9.07 
1.50 

1.01 
1.63 

0.49 
2.02 

0.56 
2.70 

4.97 
2.97 

4.14 

Magnesia 

0.47 

Alumina 

6.00 

5.80 

6.61 

10.20 

6.96 

8.23 

8.60 

6.04 

9 

• 

Oxide  of  iron .... 

31.50 

24.50 

21.63 

18.63 

21.55 

23.13 

20.52 

18.97  28.71 

Water 

18.80 

15.40 

8.85 

10.00 

9.31 

6.67 

13.67 

8.63 

6.54 

Carbonic  acid    .  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

6.14 

•  •  •  • 

•  • . . 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

»  «  •  • 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

99.43 

09.18 

102.40 

09.16 

99.85 

99.37 

99.58 

99.32  99.69 

I.  Clay  marl,  from  near  Mattawan.  II.  Clay  marl,  from  Matchaponix 
Creek,  three  miles  south  of  Spottswood.  III.  Lower  marl,  from  Navesink 
Highlands.  IV.  Lower  marl,  from  north  shore  of  Navesink  River,  at  Red  Bank. 
VI.  Lower  marl,  from  northwest  slope  of  Mount  Pleasant  Hills.  X.  Middle 
marl,  from  near  Eatontown.  XI.  Middle  marl,  from  southeast  of  Freehold. 
XII.  Upper  marl,  from  Poplar.    XIII.  Upper  marl,  from  Shark  River. 

The  most  extensive  and  best  known  deposits  in  the  United 
States  are  included  in  what  are  known  as  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  marl  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  formations  in  south- 
eastern New  Jersey,  and  which  has  been  very  thoroughly 
described  in  the  various  reports  of  the  St<ate  Surve}'.^  The 
marl  is  somewhat  variable  in  different  localities,  but  mav  in  a 
general  way  be  described  as  a  dull  green,  arenaceous  deposit  of 
such  consistency  as  to  be  easily  removed  by  the  shovel  Jilone, 
or  pick  and  shovel.  The  beds  vary  from  30  to  60  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  the  glauconitic  layers  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
through  it.  Through  weathering,  the  ferruginous  constituents 
become  more  highly  oxidized,  and  the  color  changed  from  dull 
green  to  red  and  yellow. 

^  The  reader  is  especially  referred  to  Professor  W.  B.  Clarke's  paper  on  **  The 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Formations  of  New  Jersey,''  in  the  Ann.  Rep.  State 
Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  1892. 
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Hocks  belonging  to  the  arenaceous  group  are  world  wide 
in  tLeir  distribution,  covering  not  infrequently  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  territory  to  depths,  it  may  be,  of  thousands  of 
ieet.  They  are,  in  some  of  their  varieties,  among  the  most 
common  and  wide-spread  of  materials.  Being  themselves  the 
products  of  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  pre-existing 
rocks,  and  having  liecome  consolidated  under  conditions  not 
greatly  different  from  those  now  existing  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  tlie  rocks  of  this  group  are  as  a  whole  in  a  state  of 
comparatively  stable  chemical  equilibrium.  Unless  including 
calcareous  matter  or  readily  oxidizing  ferruginous  compounds, 
such  are  subject  to  disintegration  more  through  physical  than 
cheiuieal  agencies,  as  will  be  noted  later. 

(-)  The  Argillaceous  Group :    Pelites.  —  The   rocks   of  this 
grriap  are  composed  of  more  or  less  hydrated  aluminous  sili- 
cates admixed  in  almost  indefinite  proportions  with  siliceous 
sand,  various  silicate  minerals  in  a  more  or  less  fragmental  and 
lieconiposed  condition,  and  calcareous  and  carbonaceous  matter. 
'n  their  least  consolidated  form  they  are  best  represented  by 
'he  common  plastic  clays  used  for  brick  and  pottery  manufac- 
•■Ure.    Such,  although  alike  in  their  general  physical  or  even 
'Ultimate  chemical  nature,  have  widely  diverse  origins.     In  fact, 
^he  term  clay,  like  gilt,  indicates  physical  condition  rather  than 
"^nemical  or  mineralogical  composition,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
•defined  as  an  indefinite  admixture  of  more  or  less  hydrated 
^luminous  silicates,  free  silica,  iron  oxides,  carbonates  of  lime, 
*Q<I  various  silicate  minerals  which  in  a  more  or  less  decom- 
posed and  fragmental  condition  have  survived  the  destructive 
Agencies  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.     About  the  only 
'mature  characteristic  of  all  clays,  is  that  of  plasticity,  when 
^et.  and  this  is  dependent,  apparently,  wholly  upon  texture 
*n(l  structure,  i.e.  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  individual 
V*rticles.     Pure  quartz,  chalcedony,    flint,  feldspar,  or  other 
Bilicaies,  will,  when  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  possess 
^tie  plasticity  and  even  odor  usually  ascribed  to  clay,  and  in  the 
P^w  following,  the  term  is  used  only  with  reference  to  degree 
'>'  cummin ution,  regardless  of  mineral  nature  or  chemical  com- 
Nition.     It  includes  residual  products  of  any  or  all  forms  of 
">clt  degeneration,  and  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  re- 
**»<'cted  through  the  agency  of  water.    (See  further  under  Tlie 
%oUlh,  Part  V.)     The  oft-repeated   statement   that   kaolin 
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forms  the  basis  of  clays,  or  that  clay  is  impure  kaolin,  is  there- 
fore to  a  certain  extent  misleading,  and  if  accepted  at  all  it 
must  be  with  the  reservations  made  by  Johnson  and  Blake,^ 
who  limit  the  term  kaolin  itself  to  the  impure  material,  quite 
distinct  from  true  kaolinite^  which  is  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound corresponding  to  the  formula  H^AljSi^Og. 

Throughout  the  glaciated  region  of  the  northeastern  United 
States  the  clays  are  mostly  glacial  or  water  deposits  from  the 
floods  of  the  Champlain  epoch.  The  latter  are  often  beauti- 
fully and  evenly  stratified,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  PI.  24. 
The  plastic  clays  and  siliceous  sands  about  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  are  regarded  as  derived  from  the  Azoic  rocks  and 
deposited  by  sea-water  in  enclosed  basins.  The  exact  source  of 
the  material  is  not  always  apparent ;  the  porcelain  clays  of  Law- 
rence County,  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  are  residual  deposits 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  impure  Carboniferous 
(Archimides)  limestones,  the  lime  carbonate  being  removed  in 
solution,  while  the  less  soluble  clay  remains.  Kaolin,  as  already 
noted,  is  a  residual  deposit  from  the  decay  of  feldspathic  and 
other  aluminous  rocks,  while  the  ordinary  brick  an^l  tile  clays 
of  the  Southern  states,  as  well  as  the  clayey  soils,  are  residual 
aluminous  deposits  resulting  from  the  decay  and  leaching  out 
of  soluble  constituents  from  a  variety  of  rocks,  both  sedimentary 
and  eruptive.     (See  chapter  on  rock  weathering.) 

As  showing  the  comparative  compositions  of  kaolins  and 
clays,  the  following  table  is  given :  — 


C'ONHTITrENT8 


SiOs  (combined) 
SiOo  (free)      . 
AlaOa      .     .     . 
IIoO  (combined) 
H20at212°     . 
Ca(^  and  MgO 
Alkalies.    .     . 
FeoOs      ... 


40.4  % 

■  •  •  • 

39.7 
13.9 


99.00  % 


II 


39.00% 

•  «  «  • 

30.00 
14.00 

9.50 

0.03 

0.54 


III 


34.70% 
12.20 
31.34 
12.00 

8.00 

0.10 

0.96 

0.10 


99.07%    99.46% 


IV 


28.30% 

27.80 

27.42 

0.00 

2.90 

0.18 

2.71 

2.08 


98.69% 


y 


VI 


0.70      J^'"'  '" 


39.24 
13.32 
1.68 
0.20 
0.89 
0.40 


99.10% 


26.38 
-  8.PS 


mm 


I.  Kaolin.  II.  Indianite,  a  white  clay  residual  from  St.  Lawrence  County- 
Indiana.  III.  Potter's  clay,  from  Pope  County,  Illinois.  IV.  Brick  clay  froni 
New  Jersey.     V.  Fire  clay  from  New  Jersey.     VI.  Fire  clay  from  Illinois. 

1  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  1807,  p.  361. 
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Amongst  the  older  formations  the  clays  have  undergone 
induration,  giving  rise  to  what  are  known  as  argillitea^  or  if 
fissile,  %late9  or  clay  slates^  such  as  are  used  for  roofing  and 
similar  purposes,  the  fissile  property  having  been  imparted  by 
pressure  or  shearing.  Such  forms  pass  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations into  argillaceous  schists  which  are  classed  with  the  met- 
amorphic  rocks.  (See  p.  170.)  The  argillites  are,  as  a  rule, 
among  the  most  indestructible  of  rocks,  since  they  are  them- 
selves composed  of  the  least  destructible  debris  of  pre-existing 
rocks.  Their  ultimate  chemical  composition  is  much  like  that 
of  the  clays,  and  scarce  any  two  samples  will  show  similar 
results  when  submitted  to  analysis.  The  table  given  below 
shows  the  composition  of  some  schistose  argillites  used  for 
roofing  purposes  from  (I)  Harford  County,  Maryland,  (II) 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  (III)  Llangynog,  North 
Wales. 


CoxsnTunriB 


Silica  (SiOa) 

Sulphuric  acid  (HaSO*)    .    .     . 

Alumina  (AljOj) 

Iron  oxides  (FeO)  and  (FejOs) 
Lime  (CaO) 

Ma^^iesia  (MgO) 

S<xla(Na20) 

Potash  (K2O) 

Water  (H,0) 


58.37  % 
0.22 
21.985 
10.661 
0.30 
1.203 
1.983 

•  •  •  • 

4.03 


98.699  % 


II 


60.32% 

•  •  •  • 

23.10 
7.06 

•  •  •  « 

0.87 
0.49 
3.83 
4.08 


99.74% 


III 


} 


60.150% 

•  •  •  • 

24.20 
7.65 


4.278 
3.72 


99.998% 


I 


Shale  is  a  somewhat  loosely  defined  term,  indicating  struc- 
tural rather  than  chemical  or  mineralogical  composition.  The 
^ord  is  perhaps  best  used  in  its  adjective  sense,  as  a  slialy 
^(indstone^  or  shaly  limestone.  By  many  authors  it  is  used 
^th  reference  more  particularly  to  thinly  stratified  or  lami- 
^ted,  clayey  rocks.  Many  shales  are  but  the  finer,  more  fissile 
portions  of  sandstone  beds;  such  may  represent  the  off-shore 
or  deep-water  portions  of  arenaceous  sediments,  which,  begin- 
'^ing  with  gravels  near  the  shore-line,  become  gradually  finer 
^  the  distance  from  the  shore  increases,  passing  through  coarse 
to  finer  sands  and  finally  to  sandy  clays  and  silts  as  the  water. 
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through  the  lessening  of  its  carrying  power,  lays  down  its  load. 
Or  they  may  represent  later  stages  in  the  cycle  of  sedimenta- 
tion ;  the  finer  silts  brought  down  after  erosion  have  so  far 
reduced  the  level  of  the  land  as  to  greatly  diminish  the  currents 
and  consequent  carrying  power  of  the  seaward-flowing  streams. 
Such  beds,  on  consolidation,  yield  then  what  are  commonlj'^ 
known,  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  as  conglomerates,  sand— 
stones,  shales   and  argillites,  or  clay  slates,  the  shales  occu- 
pying, both  in  texture  and  composition,  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  argillites  and  sandstones. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  varying  character 
of  the  rocks  included  under  this  name.     Those  such  as  given 
in  columns  I  and  II  carry  their  sulphur  in  combination  with 
iron,  as  iron  pyrites  (FeSg).     This,  on  decomposing,  through 
the  action  of  meteoric  waters,  yields  iron  sesquioxides  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  latter  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  alumina 
in  the  rock  to  form  sulphate  of  aluminum,  or  common  alum. 
Hence  they  have  been  called  alum  shales. 


Constituents 


Silica  (SiOo)  .... 
Alumina  (AI2O3)  .  . 
Iron  sesquioxide  (FejOg) 
Lime (CaO)  .... 
Magnesia  (MgO) .  .  . 
Potash  (K2O)  .... 
Soda  (NasO)  .... 
Sulphur  (S)  .... 
Carbon  (C)  .... 
Water  (IIoO)  ^  .  .  . 
Phosphoric  acid  (P2O6) 


60.13% 
10.73 

5.78 

0.40 

1.00 


4.02 

22.83 

2.21 


II 


72.40% 
16.45 
1.05 
0.17 
1.48 
5.08 
0.53 
1.21 

Undet. 

Undet. 


•  •  •  • 


III 


66.96% 
15.626 
8.38 
0.493 
0.677 
3.295 
0.628 

•  «  •  • 

3.787 

•  •  •  • 

0.154 


I.  An  alum  shale  from  Garnsdorf,  near  Saalsfeld.     II.  An  alum  shale  from 
Bornholm.    III.  A  "marly  shale  "  from  Breckenridge  County,  Kentucky. 

The  name  till  or  boulder  clay  is  given  to  a  sandy  clay  of 
glacial  origin  and  consisting  of  the  usual  indefinite  mixture. 
Professor  W.  O.  Crosby,  who  has  studied  the  composition  of 
the  normal  till  of  the  Boston  Basin,  reports  it  as  composed 
exclusive  of  the  larger  pebbles,  of  'Sabout  25%,  or  one-fourth, 
of  coarse  material  which  may  be  classed  as  gravel ;  about  20  % 

1  Ignition. 
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or  one-fifth,  of  sand;  40  to  45  %  of  extremely  fine  s&nd,  or  rock 
flour,  aud  less  than  12  %  of  clay." ' 

Litterite  is  a  red,  ferrugiuoiia  residual  clay  found  in  tropic 
and  semitropic  regions.  (See  p.  310.)  Catlinite,  or  Indian 
pipe-stone,  is  an  indurated  clay  rock  formerly  used  by  the  Da- 
kota Indians  for  pipe  material.  The  name  porcellainite  has 
been  given  to  a  compact  porcelain-like  rock  consisting  of  clay 
indurated  by  igneous  agencies.  The  name  wacke  is  sometimes 
used  to  designate  an  earthy  or  compact,  dark-colored  clayey 
material  resulting  from  the  decomposition  in  situ  of  basaltic 
rocks.  Adobe  ia  the  name  given  to  a  calcareous  clay  of  a 
general  gray-brown  or  yellowish  color,  very  fine  grained  and 
porous,  and  which  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  more 
arid  regions  of  the  West.  It  is  described  in  greater  detail 
under  the  head  of  soils  (p.  333).  Loess  is  a  somewhat  similar 
material  forming  the  surface  soil  ovef  wide  areas  in  the  Missia- 
Uppi  valley,  and  at  times  sufficiently  plastic  for  brick  making. 
i(Seealsop.  327.) 

'     (3)  The  Calc&reous  Group.  —  Here  are   brought  together  a 
small  series  of  fragraental  rocks  composed  mainly  of  calcareous 
material,  but  of  which  the  organic  nature,  if  such  it  had,  is  not 
apparent.     These  rocks  form  at  times  beautifully  brecciated 
marbles.    Their  structure  may  be  best  comprehended  by  remem- 
bering that  the  original  beds,  whether  crystalline  or  amorphous, 
whether  fossiliferoiia  or  originating   as  chemical  precipitates, 
have  by  geological  agencies  been  crushed  and  shattered  into  a 
million  fragments,  and  then,  by  infiltration  of  lime  and  iron- 
hearing  solutions,  been  slowly  cemented  once  more  into  solid 
k.     The  composition  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
iraentary  limestones  and  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon 
e.     It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  owing  to  the  softness 
.  ready  solubility  of  their  materials  limestones  do  not,  on 
reaking  down,  except  under  rare  instances,  give  rise  to  exten- 
ive   beds  of  arenaceous  rocks,  as  do  the  siliceous  varieties, 
tne  of  the  best  known  rocks  of  this  group  is  the  breccia  marble 
ar  I'oint  of  Hocks  in  Maryland,  which  has  been  used  in  the 

1  States  Capitol  building  at  Washington. 

C4)  The  Volcanic  Group:   Tuffs.  —  Under  this  head  are  in- 

duded  a  great  variety  of  fragmental  rocks,  composed  of  the 

aiore  or  less  finely  comminuted   materials   ejected   from  vol- 

1  Proc.  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  XXV,  1800,  p.  123. 
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canoes  as  ashes,  dust,  sand,  and  lapilli.  Some  of  them  are  made 
up  of  minute  shreds  of  pumiceous  glass.  These  occur,  in  many 
instances,  interbedded  with  lava  flows  of  the  same  lithological 
nature,  and  which  are  a  product  of  the  same  periods  of  vol- 
canic activity,  the  eruption  of  molten  lava  being  accompanied 
by  intervals  of  explosive  action,  during  which  only  fragmental 
material  was  ejected.  To  such  materials  the  name  jpyroclastic 
(Greek  Tn/pcfe,  fire)  is  appropriately  given. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  materials  varies  almost 
indefinitely,  and  only  very  general  names  are  given  them  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  name  tuff  or  tuffa  is  given  to  the 
entire  group  of  volcanic  materials  formed  as  above,  and  also 
by  some  authorities  to  fragmental  rocks  resulting  from  the 
breaking  down  and  reconsolidation  of  older  volcanic  lavas. 
It  would  seem  advisable  to  designate  these  last,  as  has  F. 
Lowinson-Lessing,^  as  pseudotuffs  or  tuffoids. 

The  names  volcanic  ashes^  sand^  and  dust  are  applied  to 
the  finer  of  these  volcanic  materials,  and  lapilli  or  rapilli  to  the 
coarser  fragments. 

The   dusts   and   sands   are    not   infrequently   composed  of 
minute  shreds  of  volcanic  glass,  which  were  blown,  from  the 
volcanic  vents  and  carried  unknown  distances,  to  be  ultimately 
deposited  as  stratified   beds   in  comparatively  shallow  water. 
Such  are  described  more  in  detail  under  the  head  of  iEolian 
rocks  (p.  153).     The  term  trass  is  used  to  designate  a  compact 
or  earthy  fragmental  rock  composed  of  pumice  dust,  in  which 
are  embedded  fragments  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks,  car- 
bonized Avood,  etc.,  and  which  occupies  some  of  the  valleys  oi 
the  Eifel.     Peperino  is  a  tufaceous  rock  composed  of  fragments 
of  basalt,  leucite,  lava,  and  limestone,  with  abundant  crystals 
of  augite,  mica,  leucite,  and  magnetite.     It  occurs  among  tb^ 
Alban  Hills,  near  Rome,  Italy.     Palagonite  tuff  is  composed  o* 
dust  and  fragments  of  basaltic  lava,  with  pieces  of  a  pale  yelloW' 
green,  reddish,  or  brownish  glass  called  palagonite.    The  generi^^ 
name  of  volcanic  mud  is  given  to  the  finely  comminuted  volcaa^^* 
material  which  in  a  more  or  less  pasty  or  liquid  condition  is  thro\VT^ 
from  volcanic  vents  during  the  incipient  stages  of  eruption. 

The  tuffs  are  as  a  rule  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified,  ^* 
very  uneven  texture,  and  with  rarely  a  pisolitic  structar^- 
They  are  found  associated  with  volcanic  rocks  of  all  ages,  a^^ 

1  Tschermaks  Min.  u.  Petrog.  Mittheilungen,  Vol.  IX,  1889,  p.  630. 
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at  times  so  highly  metamorphosed  as  to  render  the  original 
nature  of  some  doubt.  Certain  English  authorities  Iiave  con- 
tended that  a  part  of  the  so-called  argillites  and  fire  clays  were 
of  finely  comminuted  volcanic  materials. 

The  composition  of  the  tuffs  naturally  varies  with  that  of  the 
character  of  the  lava  from  which  they  were  derived.  Being 
in  a  more  or  less  finely  comminuted  condition,  often  porous 
and  readily  permeated  by  water  or  rootlets,  they  undergo  de- 
composition, forming  soils  the  character  of  which  is  dependent 
to  some  extent  upon  their  lithological  nature.  The  following 
table  shows  the  varying  composition  of  rocks  of  this  class :  — 


k™.„u...„™ 

i 

II 

«3 

1 

sl 

1 

1 
1 

si 

1 

Poiiuolana,Naples, 
IlaJy      .... 

TaH.  Crater  of 
Monte  NuoTa, 
lUly     .... 

Trass,  Anderaacb, 
PnuuU.    .    .    . 

Tuff,  Laoher  See, 
Hmiwia      .     .     . 

% 

69.m 

66.31 

64.00 
fiO.49 

% 
21.28 

16.23 
10.60 
in.95 

% 

4.76 

7.11 

410 
S.37 

% 
1.90 

1.74 
4.00 
3.12 

% 

1.36 
0.70 
1.43 

% 
4.37 

6.64 

% 
0.23 

4,84 

% 

8.12 

7.00 
1.33 

% 

C-bWrlDf 

0.27 

% 
100.24 

100.22 

10.00 
3.40 

99.00 
00,00 

(2)    ROCKS  COMPOSED   MAINLY   OF  DEBRIS  FROM   PLANT   AND 
ANIMAL   LIFE 

(1)  The  Siliceous  Group :  Infusorial  or  Diatomaceous  Earth. — 
This  is  a  fine  white  or  pulverulent  rock,  composed  mainly  of 
the  minute  shells,  or  tests,  of  diatoms,  and  often  so  soft  and 
friable  as  to  crumble  readily  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
It  occurs  in  beds  which,  when  compared  with  other  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust,  are  of  comparatively  insignificant  proportions, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  geological  impor- 
tance. Though  deposits  of  this  material  aie  still  forming,  and 
have  been  formed  in  times  past  at  various  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  they  appear  most  abundantly'  associated  with  rocks 
belonging  to  the  Tertiary  formations. 

The  beds  are  wide-spread,  and  some  of  them  of  economic 
importance  as  a  source  of  tripoli,  absorbents  for  nitro-glycerinc 
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compounds,  non-conducting  materials,  etc.  A  deposit  in  Biln, 
Bohemia,  is  some  14  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  estimated  by 
Ehrenberg  to  contain  40,000,000  shells  to  every  cubic  inch. 
Beds  occur  in  the  United  States  at  South  Beddington,  Maine ; 


Fig.  10.  —  Section  through  lake  basin  showing  the  formation  of  infusorial  earth. 
a,  bed  rock ;  bbt  floating  peat ;  cc^  decayed  peat ;  d,  infusorial  earth. 

Lake  Umbagog,  New  Hampshire ;  in  Morris  County,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  near  Richmond,  Virginia ;  in  Calvert  and  Charles  coun- 
ties, Maryland;  in  New  Mexico;  Graham  County,  Arizona;  near 
Reno,  Nevada,  and  in  various  parts  of  California  and  Oregon. 

The  New  Jersey  deposit  covers  about  3  acres,  and  varies 
from  1  to  3  feet  in  thickness ;  the  Richmond  bed  extends  from 
Herring  Bay,  on  the  Chesapeake,  to  Petersburgh,  Virginia,  and 
is  in  some  places  30  feet  in  thickness ;  the  New  Mexico  deposit 
is  some  6  feet  in  thickness  and  has  been  traced  some  1500  feet. 
Professor  Leconte  states  that  near  Monterey,  in  California,  is 
a  bed  some  60  feet  in  thickness,  while  the  geologists  of  the 
Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  report  beds  not  less  than  300  feet  in 
thickness,  of  a  pure  white,  pale  buff,  or  canary-yellow  color, 
as  occurring  near  Hunter's  Station,  west  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

The  earth  is  used  mainly  as  a  polishing  powder,  and  is  some- 
times designated  as  tripolite.  It  has  also  been  used  to  some 
extent  to  mix  with  nitro-glycerine  in  the  manufacture  of  dyna- 
mite. Chemically  the  rock  is  impure  opal,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  analyses  made  on  samples  from  (I)  Lake  Umba- 
gog, New  Hampshire,  (II)  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
(III)  Paper  Creek,  Maryland:  — 


Constituents 


Silica  (SiOj) 

Iron  oxides  (FeaOs  and  FeO) 

Alumina  (AlaOs) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Water  (HoO) 


Organic  matter 


80.63% 

1.03 

6.89 

0.35 
11.05 

0.98 


99.38% 


II 


80.60% 

■  •  •  • 

3.84 

0.68 

14.00 


99.02  % 


III 


81.63 
3.33 
3.43 
2.61 
6.04 


VO.Crl  ^ 


Number  III  showed  also  small  amounts  of  potash  and  soda. 
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(2)  The  Calcareous  Group.  —  These  rocks  are  made  up  of  the 
more  or  less  fmgniental  reuiaiiia  of  molluscs,  corals,  and  other 
mitrine  and  fresh-water  animals.     Many  of  them  are  but  con- 
solidated beds  of  calcareous  mud,  full  of  more  or  less  fragment- 
•ry  sheila  or  casts  of  shells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  PI,  11.     The 
name   co^ina  (Spanish   for   shell)   is   given   to  such  aa   that 
ihown  in  Fig.  2,  PI.  11,  from  St.   Augustine.  Florida.     The 
rock,  it  will  be  observed,  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  very 
perfect  shells  of  a  bivalve  mollusc,  loosely  cemented  by  calcare- 
ous materials  in  a  finely  divided  condition.     From  such  forms 
M  these  we  have  all  possible  gradations  to  compact  crystalline 
^estone.     Special   names   are   often   given   these   calcareous 
tocka,  designating  the  character  of  materials  from  which  they 
ire  derived.      Coral  and  shell  limestones,  aa  the  names  denote, 
sre  composed  mainly  of  the  debris  from  these  organisms.     In 
lite  manner  such  names  as  crinoidal,  fuiulina,  etc.,  are  applied. 
Lumachelle  is  the  name  given  to  a  shell  limestone  from  the 
Tyrol,  in  which  the  sheila  still  retain  their  pearly  lining  and 
"riginal  beauty.    N^ummulitic  limestone  carries  fossil  nummulitea. 
Kocks  of  this  type  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids 
"f  Clieops.      Chalk  ia  a  fine-grained,  white,  pulverulent  rock, 
""niposed  of  finely  broken  shells  of   marine   m<illuacs,  among 
"oich  minute   foraminifera  are  abundant.      Shell   sand   is   a 
loose  aggregate  of  shell  fragments,  formed  on  sea-beaches  by 
"le  action  of  the  winds  and   waves.      On  certain    Hawaiian 
'Wacbcs,  such  sands  give  out  a  distinct  note,  or  peculiar  crunch- 
fig  soimd  when  walked  over,  or  even  when  shaken  in  a  closed 
Wssel,  and  are  popularly  known  as  sounding,  or  singing,  sands. 
Tile  profterty  is  manifested  only  wlien  the  sand  is  dry  and  ia 
kssumed  to  be  due  to  the  minute  air  cavities  enclosed  by  the 
aiiells.     OnUtie  andpisolitic  limestones,  as  previously  noted,  are 
wade  up  of  rounded  concretionary  masses  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  are  in  part  of  mechanical  origin^  and  in  part  chemical  de- 
posits (PI.  12). 

The  microscopic  structure  of  an  oolitic  limestone  from  Prince- 
^D,  in  Caldwell  County,  Kentucky,  is  shown  in  the  accompany-  • 
ijag  figure  (p.  144).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  step  in  the 
^miation  of  this  stone  was  the  deposition  of  concentric  coat- 
[ftgs  of  lime  about  a  nucleus  which  is  sometimes  nearly  round, 
Wttt  more  frequently  quite  angular  Eind  irregular.  After  the 
Concretions  were  completed  there  were  formed  in  all  cases  about 
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each  one,  narrow  zones  of  minute  radiatii^  crystals  of  clettr, 

colorless  calcite;  then  the  larger  crystals  formed  in  the  inter- 
stices. The  nuclei  are  conijiosed  in  some  cases  of  single  frag- 
ments or,  again,  of  a  group  o£  fragments.  Certain  of  the  oolites 
present  no  distinct  concentric  Btriicture,  but  appear  as  mere 
rounded  masses  merging  gradually  into  the  crystalline  inter- 
stitial portions.  Recent  microscopic  studies  have  tended  to 
show  that  many  of  the  oolitic  limestones  owe  their  structure  to 
the  lime-secreting  power  of  microscopic  algai.^ 

Limestones  vary  almost  indoftnit^jly  in  structure  and  color. 
From  the  soft  tufaoeous  or  highly  fossiliferous  varieties  there 
is  a  constant   gradation 
to   dense  compact  roi^ks 
breaking  with  a  eonchoi- 
dal  or  splintery  fracture 
and  the   true    nature  of 
which  is  sometimes  to  be 
ascertained  only  by  chem- 
ical tests.    There  is  a  like 
variation  in  color.  White 
through  all  shades  of  gray 
to  black  is  couimon,  anit 
more  rarely  occur  y  el  Ion*. 
bi'owii,  pink,  or  red  vwi- 
eties,  the  colors  depeiiJ- 
ing  on  organic  matter  auii 
metallic    oxides,   mainlj" 
ferruginous. 
Owing    to    the    readiness   with    which    calcium    carhonste 
undergoes  crystallization,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  t^^' 
limestones   are  wholly   amorphous,  but  grade   insensibly  iiil" 
holocrystalline  varieties  such  as  are  classed  with  the  metatuor- 
phic  rocks.     The  name  marble  is  given  to  such  limestones  as 
are  of  suiSciently  close  texture  to  take  a  polish  and  of  such 
colors  as  to  make  them  desirable  for  ornamental  work.    Alurs,'' 
proportion  of  the  marbles  belong,  however,  to  the  metAiuot- 
phic  group.     (See  p.  162.)      Figure  12  shows  the  microscopii' 
structure  of  a  dark  gray.  variegat«d,  highly  fossiliferous  liui"' 
stone  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,  near  Harailton,  Oto 
It  is  a  natural  result  of  their  method  of  formation  that  fo' 
1  American  Geologist,  Vol.  X,  No.  b, 
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limestones  are  of  pure  calcium  ca,rboniite,  A  portion  of  the 
calcium  is  not  infrequently  replaced  by  magnesium,  giving  rise 
to  maijneximi  limestones,  or  when  the  proportion  of  magnesia 
risea  to  45.05%  to  dolomite.  This  last  can  as  a  rule  be  distin- 
guished from  limestone  only  by  its  increased  hardness  (3.5—4.5) 
and  specific  gravity  (2.8-2.95j.  Frequently  chemical  tests  are 
necessary,  limestone  effervescing  readily  when  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  while  dolomite  ia  unacted  upon. 

Mechanically  included  materials,  as  sand  and  clay,  are  com- 
mon, giving  rise  to  siliceous  and  argillaceous  varieties.     The  so- 
called  hydraulic  limestone 
is   one    containing    10  % 
and     upwards    of    these 
impurities,     and     wliiih, 
when  burnt  and  ground, 
forms  a   cement   charj 
terized   by   its    property   , 
of  setting  under  water. 
Many  liiuestones,  lilve  the  1 
dolomitic   varieties  in 
Cook     County,    Illinois. 
contain  so   large  a  ])ro- 
portion     of     bituminous 
matter  as  to  give  off  a 
distinct    odor   of    petro- 
leum when  struck  with  a 
hammer,  or  even  to  be-        "»■  i^.-".™™™"!""!!"™"- 
come   blackened   on   the 

surface  by  its  exudation  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Others 
contain  phosphatic  matter,  and  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
through  what  are  known  as  phosphatic  limestones  to  true  phos- 
pliat«S  (phosphorites,  etc.). 

Iq  chemical  composition  the  limestones  varj%  like  other  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  almost  indefinitely,  as  will  naturally  be  inferred 
from  what  is  said  ab()ve.  As  a  general  rule,  those  varieties, 
which  have  been  formed  in  deep  waters  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  shores,  will  be  of  greatest  purity,  since  less  likely  to  have 
become  contaminated  through  detrital  materials  washed  in  from 
the  land.  Even  tliese  may,  however,  be  intermingled  to  a  very 
comtiderable  extent  with  the  fine  siliceous  and  ferruginous  mat- 
ter, such  aa  deep-sea  dredgings  have  shown  to  be  common  to 
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our  modem  sea-bottoms,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  in  part  at 
least  of  volcanic  origin.  (See  under  ^olian  Rocks,  p.  163.)  The 
following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  in  chemi- 
cal composition  to  be  found  in  rocks  of  this  class :  — 


CoMBTinrKirre 


Carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOa) .  .  . 
Carbonate  of  magnesium  (MgCOs) 
Oxides  of  iron  (FeO  and  Fe20a)  . 
Oxide  of  aluminum  (AlgOs)  .  . 
Silica  (SiOs)  and  insol.  silicates    . 

Potash  (K2O) 

Soda  (Na^O) 

Water  (H2O) 

Sulphate  of  lime  (CaSOs)  .  .  . 
Organic  matter 


Totals 


& 


.X      ^      S 


08.00% 


0.57 


98.57  % 


0\  ^ 


si  O  ti  ^ 


64.62  % 
45.04 


} 


0.23 


2S   «   OS    (D 


41.48% 
24.65 


} 


4.03 


20.93 
1.22 
1.12 


t:  s 

k    e    a 


72.95 
8.84 
1.34 
4.50 

14.79 


1.76 
1.46 


99.80%   98.:)3  %  100.64  % 


s  . 


96.60% 
0.13 
0.98 

■  •  •  • 

0.50 
0.31 
0.40 
0.96 


99.88% 


Researches  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  have  shown 
that  the  older  limestones  are,  as  a  general  rule,  richer  in  soda, 
phosphoric  acid,  and,  when  non-magnesian,  in  lime  carbonate, 
than  are  the  younger  more  recently  formed,  and  correspondingly 
poorer  in  silica  and  insoluble  silicates.  This  inverse  ratio  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page,  in  which  the  rocks  are 
arranged  by  geological  horizons,  the  oldest  at  the  bottom. 

The  name  shell  marl^  or  merely  marl^  is  given  to  an  illy  defined, 
often  arenaceous,  soft  and  earthy  rock  consisting  essentially  of 
shell  material  in  a  more  or  less  fragmental  condition,  and  usu- 
ally intermixed  with  more  or  less  clayey  matter  or  siliceous 
sand  and  silt.  Geikie  ^  would  limit  the  term  to  fresh-water 
accumulations  of  remains  of  mollusca,  entomostra ,  and  fresh- 
water algae,  but  unfortunately  the  word  has  not  been  so  used 
in  much  of  the  literature  extant.  These  marls,  being  easily 
decomposed,  and  on  account  of  their  occasional  richness  in 
phosphoric  acid,  or,  perhaps,  merely  on  account  of  the  lime 
they  contain,  are  of  value  as  fertilizers.  The  following  analy- 
ses of  North  Carolina  marls,  consisting  largely  of  comminuted 


1  Text-book  of  Geology.    3d  ed. 
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shells  and  sometimes  coprolite  nodules,  will  serve  to  show  the 
widely  varying  character  of  the  materials  grouped  under  this 


name. 


COSSTITCENTO 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Silica 

6.97 

61.61 

18.84 

58.25 

25.28 

39.36 

6.65 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  . 

0.86 

2.80 

2.72 

11.28 

3.02 

8.47 

3.30 

Lime 

47.62 

19.60 

41.48 

13.49 

37.52 

28.96 

48.51 

Magnesia 

1.03 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0.12 

0.16 

1.96 

Potash 

0.37 

•  •  •  • 

0.56 

•  •  •  • 

0.22 

0.75 

0.23 

Soda 

0.15 

•  •  •  • 

0.09 

•  •  •  • 

0.25 

0.17 

0.30 

Phosphoric  acid 

0.19 

•  •  •  • 

0.18 

■  •  •  • 

0.40 

0.11 

trace 

Sulphuric  acid 

0.41 

0.06 

0.64 

•  •  •  • 

0.40 

0.18 

0.31 

Carbonic  acid 

38.16 

15.37 

32.07 

10.59 

29.02 

22.73 

39.80 

Organic  matter  and  water    . 

4.25 

•  •  •  • 

3.42 

•  •  •  • 

2.98 

4.11 

0.60 

(3)  The  Carbonaceous  Group :  Peat,  Lignite,  and  Coal.  —  Here 

are  included  a  variety  of  more  or  less  oxygenated  hydrocarbons 
varying  widely  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  but  alike 
in  originating  from  decomposing  plant  growth  protected  from 
the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  air.     Plants,  when  decomposing 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  give  off  their  carbon  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO^),  leaving 
only  the  strictly  inorganic  or  mineral  matter  behind.     When, 
however,  protected  from  this  oxidizing  influence  by  water,  or 
other  plant  growth,  decomposition  is  greatly  retarded,  varying 
portions  of  the  carbonaceous  and  volatile  matters  are  retained, 
and  the  material  becomes  slowly  converted  into  coal.     Accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  original 
plant  material,  the  amount  of  volatile  matter  still  retained  by  it, 
its  hardness  and  burning  qualities,  several  varieties  are  recog- 
nized, which,  however,  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gra- 
datiojis. 

Peat  is  the  plant   matter  in   its  least   changed  condition. 
It  results  from  the  gradual  accumulation  in  bogs  and  marehes 
of  growths  consisting  mainly  of  sphagnous  mosses,  a  low  order 
of  plants  having  the  faculty  of  continuing  in  growth  upwards 
as  they  die  off  below.     In  this  way  the  deposits  often  assunci^ 
a  very  considerable  thickness.     Where  sufficiently  thick,  tl-^^ 

1  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  1876,  p.  195. 
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lower  portions  have  sometimes  been  coiivert«il  into  a  dense 
brownish  black  mass  somewhat  resembling  true  coal.  The 
deposits  of  peat  are  all  comparatively  recent  ami  oceiii'  only 
in  humid  climates.  They  are  developed  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  Ireland  —  about  one-seventli  of  the  entire  country 
being  covered  by  them  —  and  average  in  some  cases  25  feet 
in  thickness.  They  are  also  abundant  in  Europe  and  various 
part«  of  North  America.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
the  material  is  extensively  utilized  for  fuel,  and  there  would 
seem  no  good  reason  for  not  so  utilizing  it  in  America.  An 
impure  variety  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  siliceous 
saud,  and  locally  known  as  "  muck,"  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and 
for  "  multching  "  throughout  New  England.  Below  are  given 
the  results  of  analyses  of  (I)  peat  from  the  bog  of  Allan, 
Ireland,  (II)  Maine  (United  States),  and  (III)  Commander 
Islands  in  Bering  Sea. 


1 

" 

in 

Carbon 

Volatile  matier    .... 

,     ,     .            01.04% 
...            37.53 

21.00% 
72.00 
7.00 

00.48% 
38.63 

Liynite,  or  brown  coal,  is  the  name  given  to  a  brownish  black 
variety  characterized  by  a  brilliant  lustre,  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  brown  streak.     Such  contain  from  55  %  to  65  %  of  carbon, 
and  burn  easily,  with  a  smoky  flame,  but  are  inferior  to  the 
true  coals  for  heating  purposes.     They  are  also  objectionable 
oti  account  of  the  aoot  they  create,  and  their  rapid  disintegra- 
tion and  general  deterioration  when  exposed  to  the  air.     They 
oecor  in  beds  under  conditions  similar  to  the  true  coals,  but 
in  of  more  recent  origin.     The  Ugnitic  coals  of  the  regions  of 
lie  United  States,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  are  mainly  of 
uWmie  (Upper  Cretaceous)  age,  and,  as  a  rule,  show  easily 
'*«igniiable  traces  of  their  organic  origin,  such  as  compressed 
•"d  flattened  stem  and  trunks  of  trees  with  traces  of  woody 

£<tuintnoua  Coal.  —  Under  this  name  are  included  a  series  of 
*Twt  and  brittle  products  in  which  no  traces  of  organic 
^"laiiiB  are  to  bo  seen  on  casual  inspection,  but  whioli,  under 
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the  microscope,  often  show  traces  of  woody  fibre,  spores  of 
lycopods,  etc.  These  coals  are  usually  of  a  brown  to  black 
color;  with  a  brown  or  gray  brown  streak,  breaking  with  a 
cubical  or  conchoidal  fracture,  and  burning  readily  with  a 
yellow,  smoky  flame.  They  contain  from  35  %  to  70  %  of  fixed 
carbon,  18  %  to  60  %  of  volatile  matter,  and  from  2  %  to  20  ^ 
of  water,  and  only  too  frequently  show  traces  of  sulphur  due 
to  included  iron  pyrites.  Several  varieties  of  bituminous  coals 
are  recognized,  the  distinctions  being  based  upon  their  manner 
of  burning.  Coking  coals  are  so  called  from  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  made  to  yield  coke;  such  give  a  yellow 
flame  in  burning,  and  make  a  hot  fire.  They  are  soft,  and 
break  with  a  cubical  fracture.  Other  varieties  of  apparently 
the  same  composition  and  general  physical  properties,  cannot, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  be  made  to  yield  coke,  and  are 
known  as  no7iH;oking  coals.  Cannel  coal  has  a  very  compact 
structure,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  has  a  dull  lustre, 
ignites  easily,  and  burns  with  a  yellow  flame.  It  does  not  coke. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  large  amount  of  volatile  matter 
given  off  when  heated,  whereby  it  is  rendered  of  particular 
value  for  making  gas.  Before  the  discovery  of  petroleum  it 
was  used  for  the  distillation  of  oils.  Below  is  given  the  com- 
position of  (I)  a  coking  coal  from  the  Connelsville  Basin  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  (II)  a  cannel  coal  from  Kanawha  County, 
West  Virginia.^ 


CONSTITUKXTft 

I 

II 

WattT 

1.050/, 

29.885 

57.764 

9.895 

1.339 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carbon    . 

58.00% 
23.50 

Ash 

Sulphur  .    .     .    , 

18.50 

100.00% 

100.00% 

Anthracite  Coal,  —  This  is  a  deep  black,  lustrous,  hard  and 
brittle  variety,  and  represents  the  most  highly  metamorphosed 
variety  of  the  coal  series.  Such  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  bituminous  coals  from  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 

1  F.  P.  Dewey,  Bull.  42,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1891. 
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volatile  eonatituents  have  been  driven  off  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  moimtain  systems,  or  by  the  heat 
incident  to  the  injection  of  igneous  rocks.  Traces  of  organic 
nature  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  matter  of  the  anthra- 
cite itself,  though  impressions  of  ferns,  lycopods,  sigillaria,  and 
other  coal-forming  plants  are  frequently  associated  with  the 
beds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  origin. 
Anthracite  is  ignited  with  difficulty  and  burns  with  little  fiiime, 
hut  makes  a  hot  fire.  Below  ia  given  the  average  composition 
of  anthracite  from  the  Kohinoor  Colliery,  Shenandoah,  Penu- 
Bvlvania.^ 

Water 3.163% 

VolfttilE  mailer 3.717 

Fixed  carbon 81.143 

Sulphur 0,899 


100.000% 

Like  the  other  coals,  anthracite  occurs  in  true  beds,  but  is 
'Routined  mostly  to  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Thin  seams 
°(  anthracite  sometimes  occur  in  Devonian  and  Sdurian  rocks, 
"*it  which  are  too  small  to  be  of  economic  value.  Rarely 
•^^als  of  more  recent  geological  horizon  have  been  found  locally 
"tered  into  anthracite  by  the  beat  of  igneous  rocks.  Through 
*  stdl  further  metamorphism,  whereby  it  loses  all  its  volatile 
®*^natituent8.  coal  passes  over  into  graphite. 

The  principal  anthracite  coal  regions  of  the  United  States  are 
J**  eastern  Pennsylvania.  From  here  westward  throughout  the 
**terior  states  to  the  front  range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  the 
'^'^als  are  all  soft,  or  bituniiuous  coals.  Those  of  the  Rocky 
y^i  ountain  regions  proper  are  largely  lignitic,  passing  into  the 
"iluminous  varieties. 

(4)  Phosphatic  Group:  Phosphatic  Sandstone;  Bone  Breccia; 
"Uano;  Coprolite  Nodules. — ^Tliis  is  a  group  of  rocks  limited  in 
[frit,  but  nevertheless  of  considerable  economic  importance, 
^i^viiig  to  the  high  values  of  certain  varieties  for  fertilizing 
purposes, 

(hiano  consists  mainly  of  the  excrements  of  sea  fowls,  and  is 

^  W  found  in  beds  of  any  importftnce  only  in  rainless  regions 

"lie  those  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  southern 

'>frica.     The  moat  noted  deposits  are  on  small  islands  off  the 

>  Bull.  42,  U.  S.  National  Must.>um,  1801. 
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coast  of  Peru.  Immense  flocks  of  sea  fowls  have,  in  the  cour^^ 
of  centuries,  covered  the  ground  with  an  accumulation  of  the^^^ 
droppings  to  a  depth  of  sometimes  30  to  80  feet,  or  even  mor^^* 

An  analysis  of  American  guano  gave  :  Combustible  organic  ^ 
matter  and  acids,  11.3  %  ;  ammonia  (carbonate,  etc.),  31.7%  » 
fixed  alkaline  salts,  sulphates,  phosphates,  chlorides,  etc.^  ^ 
8.1%  ;  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  22.5  %  ;  oxalate  o^^ 
lime,  2.6%;  sand  and  earthy  matter,  1.6%;  water,  22.2^^2 
(Geikie). 

CoproUte  nodules  are  likewise  the  excrements  of  vertebrat  «3 
animals ;  those  among  the  Carboniferous  shales  of  the  basin  c^i 
the  Firth  of  Forth  are  regarded  as  accumulated  excretions  oi 
ganoid  fishes. 

Phosphatic  sandstones^  as  the  name  denotes,  are  arenaceoxis 
rocks  containing  more  or  less  phosphatic  matter.  Inasmuch 
as  the  phosphatic  material  is  derived  largely  by  leaching  and 
segregation,  these  rocks  have  been  already  described  under  the 
head  of  chemical  deposits  (p.  119).  In  the  river  beds  of  the 
Carolinas  are  found  rounded  and  nodular  masses  of  this  nature, 
consisting  of  siliceous  and  calcareous  sand,  with  embedded 
bones,  teeth  of  sharks,  and  other  animal  remains.  Bone  breccia 
consists  of  fragmental  bones  of  mammals  cemented  by  all- 
iaceous, earthy,  or  calcareous  matter. 
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This  group  compriBes  a  small  and  comparatively  insignificant 
class  of  rocks  formed  from  materials  drifted  by  tlie  winds,  and 
more  or  less  compacted  into  rock  masses.  Tliey  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  loose  and  friable  texture  and  of  a  fragmental  nature. 
Manj'  of  the  volcanic  fragmental  rocks  (tuffs)  are  groujied 
here,  their  materials  having  been  thrown  from  the  volcanic 
Tenta  in  small  fragments  and  drifted  long  distances  by  wind 
prior  to  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  into  the 
water  for  their  final  consolidation. 

One  of  the  most  common  residte)  of  wind  action  on  the  land 
is  the  production  of  sand-dunes  — Lillowy  masses  of  loose  sand 
which,  like  drifts  of  snow,  though  mure  slowly,  gradually 
change  their  outlines  and  creep  onward  under  the  restless  goad- 
ing of  the  wind. 

Such,  owing  to  their  superficial  nature,  recent  origin,  and 
loose  state  of  consolidation,  are  considered  more  in  detail  in 
the  chapter  on  Tlie  Regolitb,  p.  299.  On  undergoing  consoli- 
dation, these  dune  sands  may  give  rise  to  sandstones  in  many 
histances  indistinguishable  from  those  of  aqueous  origin,  though 
less  regularly  beddeil.  The  finely  disintegrated  shell  and  coral 
material  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beaches  of  Bermuda 
is  caught  up  by  the  winds  and  drifted  inland,  forming  hills 
which,  in  some  instances,  are  250  feet  in  height.  Being  soluble 
in  the  water  from  rainfalls,  these  become  shortly  reconsolidated 
tlirough  the  deposition  of  lime  carbonate  in  the  interstices  of 
the  fragments,  and  form  thus  the  drift  rock  which  comprises  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  mass  of  the  islnnds  above  tide  level. 

The  finely  comminuted  materials  ejected  from  volcanic  vents 
may  be  likewise  transported  by  utraospherie  currents  and,  far 
from  their  source,  again  deposited  in  l)eds  of  no  insignificant 
projHJrtioiis,  These,  on  induration,  give  rise  to  fliie-grained 
tuffs,  and,  where  the  final  deposition  has  taken  place  in  waler, 
to  disliuctly  laminated,  fine  wliite  rocks  the  lithological  nature 
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IV.  METAMORPHIC  ROCKS 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  iu  detail  the  metaniorphic 
rocks,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a,  brief  space  to  a  discussion 
of  the  processes  by  which  this  metamorpiiieiii  has  been  brought 
about. 

The  word  metamorphiam  as  used  in  geology  includes  changes 
in  the  structure  of  rocks  induced  through  agencies  in  part 
physical,  and  in  part  chemical,  in  their  nature.     It  is,  in  fact, 
a  very  general  term,  and  indicates  any  transformation  taking 
place   in   the   composition    and    structural    features    of   rocks 
of  any  kind,  wliether  sedimentary  or  igneous,  and  from  any 
cause  whatever.     Rocks  laid  down  in  the  form  of  sediments 
Biiiy  become  so  deeply  buried  as  to  be  subject  to  intense  heat 
from  the  earth's  interior,  a&  well  as  to  pressure  from  weight  of 
tlie  overlying  material.     In    tliis  way,  a   partial   or  complete 
fusion  of  the  constituents  takes  place,  whicli  is  followed  by  ii 
wygtallization  whereby  the  original  fragmental  nature  may  \>v. 
wholly  or  in  part  obscured.     This  form  of  change  is  included 
under  the  general  name  of  regional  metamorphism.     In  this 
manner,  it  was  once  assumed,  were  formed  the  gneisses,  a  part 
of  the  granites,  and  the  vast  series  of  crystalline  schists  and 
calcareous  rocks  (marbles,  etc.}.     It  has,  however,  been  shown 
that  the  banded  and  foliated  structure  showu  by  gneisses  and 
schists  is  not  in  all  cases  necessarily  an  indication  of  an  original 
bedded  structure,  but  may  be  due  to  pressure  acting  through- 
out long  periods  of  time,  and  accompanied  by  the  heat  thereby 
generated.     A  common  and  readily  understood  illustration  of 
this  principle  of  metamorphism  by  pressure  is  offered  by  the 
roofing  slates.     These,  first  laid  down  as  fine  silts,  rarely  show 
their  eminent  cleavages  whereby  they  are  rendered  so  useful  ti> 
nian.  parallel  to  their  original  bedding,  but  inclined  at  any  and 
all   angles  thereto.      In  such  cases  the  bedding  is  not  infre- 
quently indicated  by  the  dark  bands  or  "ribbons"  which  are 
BO  evident  on  a  split  surface. 
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But  it  is  not  alone  the  fragmental  rocks  which  thus  become 
schistose  under  pressure.     Originally  massive,  igneous  rocks, 
in  regions  of  profound  disturbance  have  been  found  converted 
into  schistose  aggregates,  indistinguishable  from  rocks  ordina- 
rily assumed  to  be  sedimentary.     Thus  the  greenstone  schists 
of  the  Menominee  and  Marquette  regions  of  Michigan  have 
been  shown  by  Williams  ^  to  be  highly  altered  eruptive  rocks, 
mainly  gabbros,  diabases,  and  diorites,  originally  massive,  but 
now  foliated,  schistose,  and  variously  crumpled  through  the 
squeezing  and  shearing  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  since 
the  period  of  their  first  extrusion.     The  changes  in  these  and 
similar  cases,  is  rarely  purely  physical,  though  at  times  the 
chemical  alterations  may  be  quite  inconspicuous.     The  ulti- 
mate composition  of  the  rock  may  remain  essentially  the  same, 
while  the  method  of  combination  of  its  various  elements  may 
have  undergone  extensive  alteration.     Quartzes  and  feldspars 
may  be  crushed  and  distorted,  drawn  out  into  lens-shaped  and 
variously  elongated  forms,  while  secondary  minerals  like  feld- 
spars, quartz,  zoisite,  garnet,  hornblende,  epidote,  and  the  micas 
may  be  abundantly  generated. 

One  of  the  commonest  results  of  pressure  effects  upon 
igneous  rocks  is  the  conversion  of  augite  or  other  minerals  ot 
the  pyroxene  group  into  hornblendes.  The  coarse  hyperstheue 
gabbro  occurring  about  Baltimore  is  found  locally  altered  into 
a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  a  schistose  aggregate  of  horn-^ 
blende  and  plagioclase  feldspars,  or  what,  on  mineralogica 
grounds,  might  be  classed  as  a  diorite.^  The  chemical  compo^ — ' 
sition  in  this  case  has  undergone  no  appreciable  change ;  thert^ 
has  been  simply  a  molecular  rearrangement  of  the  particles  — - 
In  such  cases  proof  of  the  character  of  the  change  that  liar^ 
taken  place  is  usually  found  in  the  fractured  and  otherwis*^ 
distorted  condition  of  many  of  the  constituent  minerals,  as  weL  ^ 
as  intermediate  stages  of  alteration,  whereby  a  residual  augit^^ 
crystal  is  found  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  secondary  horii-^ 
blende,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  on  p.  40.  To  the  secondar;^'' 
minerals  formed  in  this  way  the  technical  name  parainorpht^ 
is  api)lied.  To  such  changes  as  are  above  described  the  nan».*^ 
dynamic  metamorphism  is  given. 

The  protrusion  of  a  mass  of  molten  matter  into  the  ove:»^'' 

1  Bull.  62,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1890. 

2  Bull.  28,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1880. 
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lying  strata  may  give  rise  to  a  series  of  changes  differing  from 
the  last  in  that  they  are  due  mainly  to  heat  and  to  the  chemical 
action  of  accompanying  vapors  and  solutions.  Since  these 
changes  ai'e  confined  to  limited  areas  along  the  line  of  the 
contacts  between  the  two  bodies,  they  are  defined  as  contact 
metamorphitma.  As  illustrative  of  such  changes,  a  few  cases 
may  be  described. 

Near  Gefrees,  in  Bavaria,  an  eruptive  biotite  granite  has 
been   protruded  into  clay  slates  and  phyllites.      At  the  line 
of   contact   both   phyllites   and    states   are   converted   into   a 
hard,  compact  blue-black  "  hornfela "  consisting  of  a  crystal- 
line granular  aggregate  of  quartz,   deep  reddish  brown  mica 
(biotitti),  a  little  muscovite  and  andalusite.     This  zone,  some 
120  paces  in  width,  is  succeeded  by  a  second  some  380  paces  in 
width  in  which  the  rocks  are  converted  into  andalusite  mica 
schists,  and  this  by  a  third  zone  some  500  paces  wide  in  which 
the  gradually  failing  energy  was  sufficient  only  to  give  rise  to 
a  spotted  mica  schist  (knoten  schief«r),  and  lastly,  a  zone  some 
400  paces  wide  in  which  the  clay  slates  has  become  converted 
into  a  chiaatolite  schist,  and  the  phyllites  to  a  biotite-bearing 
Variety.     In  all  these  cases  the  chemical  character  of  the  rock 
r«;mains  essentially  the  same.      Through  the  metamorphosing 
action  of  intruded  basic  rocks  crystaJline  schists  near  Peekskill. 
Uew  York,  have  near  the  line  of  contact  become  puckered  and 
filled  with  lens-shaped  eyes  of  quartz  containing  garnets  and 
other  minerals,  while  crystals  of  staurolite,  sillimanite,  cyanite, 
and  garnet  appear,  the  amount  of  change  Ijeing  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  nearness  of  the  line  of  contact.     At  the  contact 
tile  schistose  structure  is  almost  completely  obliterated  and  the 
MhistH  become  hard  and  massive,  appearing  more  or  less  fused 
with  the  eruptive,  and  consist  of  a  large  number  of  minerals. 
Briefly  expressed,  the  progressive  change,  approaching  the  line 
"'  Contact,  consists  in  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportional 
I    J^nount  of  silica  and  alkalies,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
"^1  and  alumina,  this  being  accompanied  by  a  disappeai-ance 
7  the  quartz  and  muscovite  and  the  development  of  biotite, 
I  JJj'imanite,  staurolite,  cyanite.  and  garnet,  as  above  mentioned. 
I  "Mere   limestones   almuud,  they   have   become    bleached   and 
"^tiered   more   closely  crystalline,  wlule   a  variety  of   meta- 
?*^hic    minerals,   as    lime-bearing    pyroxenes,   hornblendes, 
'**ite,  sphene,  and  scapolite  have  been  developed. 
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A  common  form  of  metamorphiam  is  mauifested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  quartzite  from  siliceous  sandstone.     This,  in  its 
simplest  form,  is  brought  about  by  a  secondary  deposit  of  silica 
about  the  original  roundetl  granules  of  sand,  whereby  the  entire 
mass  is  converted  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz  crystals,  the  out- 
lines of  which  are  more  or  leas  imperfect  through  mutual  in- 
terference in  process  of 
growth.   The  microscopic 
structure  of   a  quartzite 
of  this  nature  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.     In  tliis  case  tbe 
original    rounded    gran- 
ules   are    readily   recog- 
nized from  the  fact  that 
not  nterely  did  tliey  fre- 
quently    contain     small 
cavities    and    needle-lika 
enclosures,  but  exteriorly 
ihey  were  covered  with  a 
thin  pellicle  of  iron  ox- 
ide, while  the  secondarr 
deposit,  which   now  fills 


from  enclosures  of  »1I 
kinds  and  quite  pellucid. 

In  many  quartzites  a  shearing  force  has  acted  a  jirominent 
part,  whereby  the  granules  have  become  elongated  and  more  or 
leas  pulverized  along  their  margins  by  the  friction  of  nibbii^ 
one  over  the  other.  In  such  cases  mica  and  other  secondxr^ 
minerals  are  often  developed,  and  the  rock  passes  over  intoB 
mica  schist. 

Still  another  form  of  change,  or  metamorphism,  is  tlut 
known  bj^  the  name  of  metasoniatosis.  a  process  of  JudefiniM 
substitution  and  replacement.  Through  tbe  chemicivl  action 
of  percolating  solutions  certain  constituents  of  a  rock  may  be 
leached  out  and  replaced  by  others  in  indefinite  proportions- 
It  is  by  such  processes  that  have  originated  a  large  share  oi 
the  eerpentinous  rocks,  dolomites,  etc.  The  mineral  olivine. 
an  anhydrous  ferruginous  silicate  of  magnesia,  passes  over  inW 
serpentine  by  a  simple  process  of  hydration,  and  a  more  or  l*s8 
complete  change  of  its  combined  iron  from  the  ferrous  to  ibe 


Flo.  13.  —  Microatructi 

8ecoDilii[y  deposit  of  silicii 
qnaclE  grajol. 
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ferric  state;  this  constituent  not  infrequently  separating  out 
during  tLe  process  of  cbange,  and  crystal liziug  as  magnetite, 
or  remaining  as  an  amorphous  hematite  or  limouite.  Provided 
there  be  no  loss  in  silica,  this  change  in  the  olivine,  according 
to  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
volume  amounting  to  some  33  ^e-  Through  the  hydration  of 
eruptive  olivine-hearing  rocks,  or  rocka  rich  in  other  magnesian 
EJlicate  minerals,  have  originated  a  large  proportion  of  the  so- 
called  serpentines  and  verd-antique  marbles.  Many  serpentines 
and  serpen  lino  us  limestones  are  derived  from  metamorphie 
rocks  rich  in  lime-magnesian  pyroxenes  or  amphiboles,  as  mala- 
colite  and  tremolite.  To  such  an  origin  are  to  be  referred 
such  serpeutinous  limestones  as  those  of  Essex  County,  New 
York  ;  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Montville,  New  Jersey.  In 
the  last-named  instance  the  original  rock  was  a  coarsely  crys- 
talline dolomitic  limestone  containing  numerous  nodular  masses 
of  white  pyroxene  (malacolite).  Under  this  metasomatic  pro- 
cess they  yielded  up  their  calcium,  which  recrystallized  as 
calcium  carbonate  or  calcite,  while  the  silica  and  magnesia, 
combined  \tith  some  13%  of  water,  remained  as  a  beautiful 
green  and  yellow  serpentine.  The  transformation  was  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  increase  in  bulk,  whereby  the  exterior 
of  the  nodules,  pressed  against  the  rough  walls  of  the  enclos- 
ing rock,  became  scratched  and  polished  like  boulders  from  the 
glaciiil  drift,  or  the  entire  mass  even  took  on  a  phity,  schistose 
Blructure.  Figure  8,  from  a  specimen  in  the  National  Museum, 
iiluatratea  a  transitional  phase  of  this  change,  the  interior 
ruunded  mass  of  a  gray  color  being  of  still  unaltered  pyroxene, 
while  the  dark  material  forming  the  exterior  shell,  or  travers- 
uig  the  gray  in  fine  thread-like  veins,  is  the  secondary  ser- 
pentine. In  a  like  manner  in  all  probability  originated  the 
Peculiar  structure  imitative  of  animal  organisms  known  as 
'ftaxm  Canadente^ 

The  conversion  of  a  limestone  into  a  dolomite  is  believed  to 
ji*ve  been  brought  about  by  a  somewhat  similar  process.  Indeed 
Wis  doubtful  if  this  last-named  rock  is  ever  a  product  of  direct 
•cdimentation  or  precipitation.     Although  sea-water  contains 

'See  On  llie  Serpentine  of  Montville,  New  Jersey,  Proc.  U.  S.  National 
J  KiUMtm.  Vol.  XI,  188B;  Notes  on  the  Serpentinous  Bocks  of  Essex  County, 
t_jjw  York,  etc.,  ibid.,  Vol.  XII.  1839;  ajid  On  tlie  Ophiolile  of  Thurman, 
D  County,  New  Yorlt,  Am.  Juur,  of  Science,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1889. 
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from  three  to  four  times  as  much  magaesia  as  lime,  eviilence  is 
wanting  to  show  that  the  material  is  ever  secreted  in  appre- 
ciable quantities  by  marine  animals,  and  hence  the  sedimentary 
deposits,  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  these 
animals,  must  be  correspondingly  lacking  in  this  constituent.  It 
has  been  argued  by  Beaumont  and  others  that  through  a  process 
of  partial  molecular  replacement  (metasomatosis)  pre-existing 
limestones  were  converted  into  dolomites,  the  process  consisting 
in  the  replacement  of  every  other  molecule  of  calcium  carbonaW 
by  one  of  the  magnesium  carbonate.  As  the  dolomit«  molecule 
is  the  more  dense  of  the  two,  such  replacement,  in  any  given 
limestone  bed,  must  result  in  a  contraction  amounting  to  some 
12^  9J1.  Assuming  that  a  dolomitic  mass  resulting  in  tills  way 
id  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  original  limestone,  this  shrinkage 
must  manifest  itself  in  the  production  of  interstitial  rifta  and 
cavities,  such  as  do  actually  occur  in  many  dolomitic  lime- 
stones, as  those  of  the  Ohio  Trenton  formations.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  theory  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  large  amount  of  magnesia  in  solution  ;  whence  its  source, 
etc.  The  same  objections  apparently  apply  to  the  explanation 
given  by  M.  C,  Klement.'  This  writer  describes  a  series  of 
experiments  in  which  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  magne- 
sium sulphate  were  made  to  act  upon  pulverized  calcite  and 
aragonite.  From  the  results  obtained,  he  concludes  that  dolo- 
mite is  formed  by  the  action  of  sea-water,  concentrated  in  en- 
closed basins  and  heated  by  the  sun,  on  the  aragonite  deposited 
by  marine  organisms,  in  such  a  way  that  a  mixture  of  carbon- 
ates of  calcium  ami  of  magnesium  is  first  produced,  and  whicli 
is  subsequently  converted  into  dolomite. 

Still  another  theory  is  that  which  regards  the  dolomite  as  a 
residuary  product  formed  by  the  leaching  out  of  the  lime  car- 
bonate from  beds  of  impure,  slightly  magnesian  limestone. 
leaving  behind  the  less  soluble  magnesian  carbonate.  Tlw 
amount  of  material  lost,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of  the 
original  beds,  must  necessarily  vary  with  their  purity :  but  in 
any  case  where  the  residual  mass  has  reached  the  condition  "' 
a  true  dolomite,  the  proportional  loss  must  have  been  enormous. 
since  in  no  cases  are  unaltered  sediments  known  to  contain 
more  than  4  or  .5  %  of  magnesian  carbonate.  Although  «i 
first  thought  this  theory  seems  the  more  plausible  of  the  two, 
■  Bull,  de  la  Sociafi  Gaologieiue  de  Beige,  Tome  IX,  1895. 
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it  is  apparently  rendered  invalid  by  the  presence  in  these  dolo- 
mites of  very  perfect  casts  of  fossils  whicli  Lave  undergone  no 
crushing  or  distortion  whatever,  and  which  tend  to  show  that 
the  beds  as  a  whole,  so  far  from  having  undergone  a  shrink- 
age of  95  %  and  upwards,  are  of  essentially  the  same  bulk  as 
when  laid  down.  The  subject  is  too  large  for  complete  dis- 
cussion here,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  standard  works  on 
chemical  geology,  as  well  as  the  current  literature.^ 

Still  another  form  of  change  in  the  structure  and  mineral 
composition  of  a  rock  is  that  brought  about  through  the  action 
of  water  below  the  zone  of  oxidation  and  of  true  weathering. 
It  may  be  best  described  as  a  process  of  hydro- metamorphism, 
since  the  influence  of  water  is  paramount.  It  ia  to  this  form 
of  metamorphism  that  is  due  the  production,  in  part,  of  secondary 
epidote,  chlorite,  sericite,  leucoxene,  kaolin  (?)  pyrite,  and  vari- 
ous zeolitic  compounds  from  pre-existing  minerals,  but  without 
in  any  way  changing  the  character  as  a  geological  body  of  the 
rock  mass  in  which  they  occur.  Such  changes  are  in  part  meta- 
somatic,  and  in  many  instances  are  rendered  more  intense  by 
^  dynamic  causes.  This  form  of  cha,nge  has,  unfortmiately,  been 
too  frequently  confounded  with  weathering  and  decomposition." 
Under  the  head  of  raetamorphic,  then,  is  grouped  a  large 
series  of  rocks  wliieh  have  been  changed  from  their  original 
condition  through  the  dynamical  and  chemical  agencies  above 
described,  and  which  may  have  been  in  part  of  aqueous  and  in 
part  of  eruptive  origin.  Were  it  possible,  it  might  have  been 
better  to  describe  each  class  of  these  rocks  together  with  the 
corresponding  igneous  or  aqueous  form  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived by  this  process  of  change,  or  metamorphism.  In  only 
^0  many  cases,  however,  the  change  has  been  so  complete  iis 
I  to  quite  obliterate  all  such  traces  of  the  original  character  as 
fid  lead  to  safe  and  satisfactory  conclusions,  and  consistency 

ads  that  all  be  grouped  together. 
*Bee  The  Mognesian  Series  of  the  Nortliwesiern  States,  by  C,  W.  Hall  and 
'-».  SMdeson.    Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI.  1895,  p.  167. 

'  Willie  It  is  true  that  no  new  compound  can  be  formed  withont  first  a  break- 
*"£  np,  or  rlecompoaiUnn,  of  those  already  existiug,  still,  as  this  decom position 
•BwM  only  the  individual  minerals,  and  not  the  integrity  of  the  rock  mass  as  a 
"''"le,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  include  such  cbangea  under  the  name  of 
*ll*ruion  and  metamorphism.  Weathering  it  certainly  is  not,  tliough  it  is 
weniially  the  form  of  change  which  Roth  (Allegemeine  u.  Chemiaohe  Geologie, 
^''1.  [,  pp.  I6I)-412)  ha4  deBisiiated  as  complex  weathering  {Complicirtt   I'er- 
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Accordingly  as  they  vary  in  structure,  we  may  divide  these 
metamorphic  rocks  into  two  general  groups  as  below:  1.  Strati- 
fied or  bedded;  2.  foliated  or  schistose. 


1.    STRATIFIED  OR  BEDDED 
(1)   THE  CRYSTALLINE   LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES 

Here  are  included  the  metamorphosed  form  of  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  described  on  p.  143. 

Mineral  Composition.  —  The  essential  constituent  of  the  crys- 
talline limestones  is  the  mineral  calcite.  The  common  acces- 
sories are  minerals  of  the  mica,  amphibole,  or  proxene  group, 
and  frequently  sphene,  tourmaline,  garnets,  vesuvianite,  apatite, 
pyrite,  graphite,  etc. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  mineral 
composition,  these  rocks,  when  pure,  consist  only  of  calcium 
carbonate.  They  are,  however,  rarely  if  ever  found  in  a  state 
of  absolute  purity,  but  show  more  or  less  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  other  constituents  of  the  accessory  minerals.  The  analyses 
given  on  pp.  14G-47  will  serve  equally  well  here,  and  need  not 
be  repeated. 

Structure. — The  limestones  are  eminentlv  stratified  rocks, 
though  this  peculiarity  is  not  always  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
seen  in  the  hand  specimen.  The  purest  and  finest  crystalline 
varieties  often  show  a  granular  texture  like  that  of  loaf  su^r, 
and  hence  are  spoken  of  as  sacc/iaroidal  limestojies.  Statuary 
marble  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  type.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  stone  is  shown  to  be  made  up  of  small  grains,  whiclu 
having  mutually  interfered  in  process  of  growth,  do  not  possess 
perfect  crystal  outlines,  but  are  rounded  and  irregular  in  out- 
line, as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  All  grades  of  textures  are  common, 
the  coarser  forms  sometimes  showing  individual  crystals  an  inch 
in  length.  Though  in  their  unchanged  conditions  highly  fossi- 
liferous  or  tufaceous,  these  structural  features  may  be  wholly 
or  in  part  obliterated  by  crystallization. 

Colors.  —  The  color  of  pure  limestone  is  snow-white,  as  seen 
in  statuary  marble.  Other  common  colors  are  pink  or  reddish, 
greenish,  blue-gray  through  all  shades  of  gray  to  black.  The 
pink  and  red  colors  are  due  to  iron  oxides,  the  greenish  as  a 
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rule  to  micaceous  rainerals,  tlie  blue-gray  and  black  to  carbo- 
iiiieeous  matter. 

Geological  Age  and  Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  The  crystallme 
limestnue  and  (lolnmites  are  but  tLe  metamorphosed  sedimentary 
deposits  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  described  on 
p.  143.  They  occur  assn 
ciitted  with  rocks  of  all 
ages,  but  only  in  regions 
that  have  been  subjeLted 
to  disturbances  such  as  the 
folding  and  faulting  mci 
dent  to  mountain  making 
or  the  heat  from  mtiuded 
igneous  rocks.  From  an 
economic  staudpomt  the 
rocks  of  this  group  aie 
not  infrequentlj  of  great 
economic  value  for  struct 
urai  and  decorative  i  u 
poses.  .w.=  ,^„,„..,. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  It  is  common  to  speak  of 
this  entire  group  of  rocks  as  simply  limestones,  though  many 
varietal  names  are  often  rather  indefinitely  applied.  The  name 
marble  is  given  to  any  calcareous  or  magnesian  rock  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  to  be  utilized  in  decorative  work.  Argilla- 
ceous and  siliceous  limestones  carry  clayey  matter  and  sand. 
Dolomite  (so  named  after  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu) 
consists  of  45.50%  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  54.40%  car- 
bonate of  lime,  as  already  noted.  The  names  ophiolite  and 
ophicalcite  are  popularly  applied  to  stones  consisting  of  a 
granular  aggregate  of  calcite  and  serpentine,  such  as  occur 
in  Essex  County.  New  York,  and  are  used  as  marbles.  The 
so-called  Eozoon  Canadetises,  a  supposed  fossil  rhizopod,  belongs 
here.  The  seipentinous  matter  in  such  cases  originates  from  a 
oon-aiuminous  pyroxene  by  a  process  of  hydration,  as  already 
explained. 


Fio  14  —  M  cro^tmpt  tp  oI  crystalline  lime- 
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Colors.  —  Lii-:-:   *:--:    rrtr.it-rs,  ::.-?y   .ire   all   shades  of  gray. 
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Geological  Age  and  Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  The  true  grneisses  are 

;irfi'wr/  lii"  '^I'i';-!.  ';ry .-.r.uliiu,'  p.-ris.  iiu'l  have  been  considered  by 
iij.iuv  '/♦Mil'i'j'i'st.s  :is  r».-{in:-»;iuin'^  "p»»rtiiiii.s  of  the  primeval  crust 
it\  t|j«:  'j\(,\tt\  tni'M:-  of  tli».'  siirhiL'i*  thiit  rirst  congealed  uj>on  the 
iiioliiii  ijii'li-iK."  V,y  oiIi»;r.s  they  iuv  rcijanled  as  metamor- 
])liii  r,\  :  ••»liiii.-]it;irv  rlojiosits  n'sultinj::  fn»ni  the  breaking  down 
nl  .till  oi<l»T  riM-ks,  iiiid  iiiJiy  not  in  ilicnis<*lves,  therefore,  be  con- 
lin«'i|   lo  ;iiiy  pjirticuljir  .Lf«;olo«ri(.;il  horizon.     Tliey  are  in  large 
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™^fcrt,  however,  iDdisputiiLly  the  oldest  knowu  rocks,  lying  be- 
i».«?ath  or  being  cut  by  all  rocks  of  later  formation  or  injection. 
The  origin  of  the  gneisses,  as  above  suggested,  is  in  many 
cs^ses  somewhat  obscure,  the  banded  or  foliated  structure  being 
eonsidered  by  some  as  representing  the  original  bedding  of  the 
settliraente,  the  different  bands  representing  layers  of  varying 
coBiposition.  This  structure  is  now,  however,  considered  to  be 
line  to  mechanical  causes,  and  in  no  way  dependent  upon  origi- 
nal stratification.  The  name,  as  commonly  used,  is  made  to  in- 
clude rocks  of  widely  different  structure,  and  which  are  beyond 
dotibt  in  part  sedimentary  and  in  part  eruptive,  but  in  all  cases 
altered  from  their  original  conditions. 


*»o,is.-j 


Hlccostraftare  of  gneiss,  sbowini;  »t  the  poiotB  u  bruken  feldspara. 


^hia  alteration,  it  should  be  stated,  has  been  brought  about 
■ff^  by  heat  and  crystallization  alone,  but  in  many  cases  by 
Wesses  of  squeezing,  crumpling,  and  folding  so  complex  as 
wBost  to  warrant  the  application  of  the  term  kneading  thereto. 
I  It  ig  even  possible  to  conceive  that  some  of  them  may  be  origi- 
">!  laassive  or  foliated  rocks  into  which  eruptive  materials  have 
:e  been  injected  along  lines  of  foliation  or  of  weakness  due  to 
shearing,  and  the  entire  mass  again  submitted  to  such  a  knead- 
ing as  to  render  it  practically  impossible  to  now  decide  what 
are  portions  of  the  original  rock  and  what  of  the  subsequently 
infected. 
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The  close  chemical  relationship  which  may  exist  between 
clastic,  metamorphic,  and  eruptive  rocks  is  shown  in  the  selected 
scries  of  analyses  here  given. 


COMSTRUXXTS 
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Silica  (SiOa) 

08.18 

61.06 

69.24 

69.94 

61.91 

60.32 

60.69 

Titanium  oxide  (TiOj)  .    .    . 

•  •  •  • 

1.66 

•  •   •  ■ 

Not  det. 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

0.31 

Alumina  (AlaOs)      .... 

10.20 

19.73 

14.85 

13.16 

21.73 

23.10 

16.23 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOs)    .    .    . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2.62 

2.48 

4.73 

7.05 

4.31) 

Ferrous  oxide  (FeO)     .    .    . 

4.10 

4.60 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  «  •  • 

.... 

Ferrous  sulphide  (FeSa)    .    . 

•  •  •  • 

4.33 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Manganese  oxide  (MnO)   .    . 

«  «  •  • 

Trace 

0.46 

0.70 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Sot  AH. 

Lime  (CaO) 

1.76 

0.35 

2.10 

3.08 

0.09 

•  •  •  • 

9M 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

0.48 

1.81 

0.96 

Trace 

0.60 

0.87 

2.61 

Soda  (NaoO) 

2.88 

0.79 

4.30 

6.43 

0.25 

0.49 

2.U 

Potash  (K2O) 

6.48 

2.60 

4.33 

3.30 

3.16 

3.83 

2.00 

Ignition 

•  •  •  • 

1.82 

0.70 

1.01 

7.43 

4.08 

4.70 

100.07 

99.66 

99.66 

99.10 

00.89 

99.74 

99.71 

I.  Granite:  Syene,  Egypt.  II.  Gneiss:  St.  Jean  de  Matha,  Province  of  Que- 
bec, Canada.  III.  Gneiss :  Trembling  Mountain,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
IV.  Sandstone :  Portland,  Connecticut.  V.  Shale :  England.  VI.  Slate :  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania.    VII.  Disintegrated  granite :  District  of  Columbia. 

Figures  1  and  2  on  PI.  13  shows  two  rather  extreme  types  of 
these  gneissoid  rocks.  Figure  1  is  that  of  a  banded  gneiss  from 
Madison  County,  Montana,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  may 
be  an  altered  sedimentary  rock.  In  Fig.  2  of  the  same  plat€ 
is  shown  a  foliation  rather  than  a  banded  rock,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  it  undoubtedly  owes  its  foliated 
structure  to  dynamic  agencies.  The  effect  of  the  shearing 
force  whereby  the  foliation  was  produced  is  evident  in  the 
tigure,  even  to  the  unaided  eye,  to  the  left  and  just  above  the 
centre,  wliere  an  elongated  feldspar  is  seen  broken  transversely 
in  four  pieces.  Tlie  same  features  are  brought  out  even  more 
plainly  in  Fig.  15,  wliich  shows  tlie  structure  of  this  same  gneiss 
as  seen  under  the  microscope. 

As  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  in  most  cases 
impossible  to  separate  what  may  be  true  metamorphosed  sedi- 
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inentary  rocks  from  those  in  which  the  foliated  or  bauded 
structure  is  in  no  way  connected  with  beddiug  and  which  may 
or  may  not  be  altered  eruptivea,  all  are  grouped  together  here. 

Classification  and  Nomenclature.  —  The  varietal  distinctions 
are  based  upon  the  character  of  the  prevailing  accessory  min- 
eral, as  in  the  granites,  forming  a  parallel  series.  We  thus 
have  biotite  gneiss,  musnovite  gnel»»,  biotite-mutcovite  gneiss,  horn- 
blende  gneiss,  etc.  Rarely  the  mineral  cordierite  occurs  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  become  a  characterizing  accessory.  Such 
forms  occur  in  Gilford  County,  Connecticut,  and  in  Saxony. 

The  name  granulite  or  leptynite  is  applied  to  a  banded  quartz- 
feldspar  rock,  the  constituents  of  wliich  occur  in  the  form  of 
flmall  grains  and  show  under  the  microscope  a  mosaic  structure. 
The  Saxon  granulitea  are  regarded  by  Lehman  as  eruptive 
rocks  altered  by  pressure.  Hallefltnta  is  a  Swedish  name  for 
a  rock  resembling  iu  most  respects  the  eruptive  felsites  or 
quartz  porphyries  already  described.  Such,  however,  show  a 
bauded  structure  and  are,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  metamorphie 
rocks.  Porphyroid  is  also  a  felsitic  rock  with  a  more  or  less 
schistose  structure,  and  with  porphyritic  feldspar  or  quartzes. 
Such  have  been  described  from  the  Ardennes,  France, 

GNEISS 


...^™m^,^t„. 

o.,™„„.,.„ 

c„.„„.„.™ 

Oraniie  = 

Granite  gneiss  : 

Granitic  gneiss: 

Biotite  granite      .    .     . 

Biotite  granite  gneiss  . 

Biotite  granilic  gneiss. 

Hoinblende  graniu  .    . 

Honibiende  gninile     I 
gneiss     .     .     .     ,    / 

Uomtilende  granitic 

gneiss. 

flyenite: 

Syenltic  gneiss  ; 

Hornblende  syenite .    . 

Hornblende  syenite     1 

Hornblende  syenitio 

gneiss     .     ,     .     .     / 

gneiss. 

Mlcaejenite    .... 

Mica  syenite  gneiss.     . 

Mica  syenitic  gneiss. 

Pjrroxeiie  syenite     .    . 

l>yrDXene  syenite  gneiss 

Augite  syenitic  gneiss. 

Diorite  : 

Diorile  gneiss ; 

Dioritio  gneiss: 

Mkndiorite     .... 

Mien  diorlte  gneiss  .     . 

Mica  dioritic  gneiss. 

Odbbro 

Gabbro  gneiss   .... 

Gabbroio  gneiss,  or  gab- 
bric  gneiss. 

PiTO«»'"' 

Fyroxenite  giitisB.     .    . 

Pyroxenitie  gneiss. 

Inasmuch  as  the  structure  characteristic  of  gneisses  is  found 
developed  in  rocks  of  diverse  types,  many  petrologists  now  use 
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the  term  in  an  almost  wholly  structural  sense,  as  in  itself  no: 
committal  as  to  composition  or  origin,  but  merely  designating^     ^ 
rock  of  foliated  or  schistose  structure.     C.  H.  Gordon  has  piz^o- 
posed  ^  a  scheme  of  classification  of  gneissoid  rocks  as  abo>re, 
and  which  has  much  in  its  favor. 

(2)   THE   CRYSTALLINE  SCHISTS 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  a  large  and  extremely  variable 
series  of  rocks,  differing  from  the  gneisses  mainly  in  the  lack  of 
feldspar  as  an  essential  constituent.     They  consist,  therefore^ 
essentially  of  granular  quartz,  with  one  or  more  minerals  of  th^ 
mica,  chlorite,  talc,  amphibole,  or  pyroxene  group.     In  acces- 
sory minerals  the   schists   are   particularly  rich.      The  mor^ 
common    of    these    are    feldspar,   garnet,   cyanite,   staurolit^-^ 
tourmaline,  epidote,  rutile,  magnetite,  menaccanite,  and  pyrite  — 
Through  an  increase  in  the  proportional  amount  of  feldspar  th^^ 
schists  pass  into  the  gneisses,  and  through  a  decrease  in  niica.-^ 
hornblende,  or  whatever  may  be   the   characterizing  mineral -^ 
into  the  quartz  schists,  in  which  quartz  alone  is  the  essentia.^ 
constituent.     Occasional   forms   are   met   with   quite   lackingf 
in  quartz  and  other  accessory  minerals  and  consisting  only  (p^ 
schistose  aggregates  of  minerals  of  a  single  si)ecies,  as  is  th^ 
case  with  the  pyrophyllite  schists  (or,  more  properly,  schistos-^ 
pyrophyllites)  from  North  Carolina,  talcose  schists,  and  witb 
the  more  massive  "soapstones." 

The  rocks  of  this  group  are  characterized  as  a  whole  by  ^ 
pronounced  schistose  structure,  due  to  the  parallel  arrangemeu*^ 
of  the  various  constituents,  this  structure  being  most  pro- 
nounced in  those  varieties  in  which  mica  is  the  predominating" 
accessory  mineral.  They  are  ordinarily  considered  as  having'' 
originated  from  the  crystallization  of  sediments,  and  in  many 
cases  the  microscope  still  reveals  existing  "  traces  of  the  orig^i- 
nal  grains  of  quartz  sand  and  other  sedimentary  particles  of 
which  the  rocks  at  first  consisted."  Like  the  gneisses,  they 
are  in  part,  however,  mechanically  deformed  massive  rocks  and 
their  schistosity  in  no  way  relates  to  true  bedding,  as  has  been 
already  noted  (p.  156). 

The  varietal  names  given  are  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
character  of  the  prevailing  ferro-magnesian  silicate.     We  thus 

1  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  Vll,  p.  122. 
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have  mica  schitU,  chlorite  echtsta,  talc  schists,  hornblende,  actinol- 
ite.  tflaueophane  schists,  etc.  The  term  slate  was  originally 
applied  to  these  and  other  types  of  rocks  of  schistose  or  fis- 
j  flile  cliaracter.  lu  the  arrangement  here  adopted  this  term  is 
1  restricted  to  the  argillaceous  fragmental  or  semi-cry stalUtie 
and  foliated  rocks  next  to  be  described. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  the  mica  schists  are  the 
most  common  and  widely  distributed,  the  mica  being  in  some 
coses  biotite,  in  others  muscovite,  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  The  principal  accessories  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  conspicuous  are  staurolites,  cliitistolites,  garnets,  and  tour- 
malines. In  the  serieite  schists  the  hydrous  mica  sericite 
prevails;  paratfonite  schist  carries  the  hydrous  sodium-mica  par- 
agonite  ;  ottrelite  schist  carries  the  accessory  minei-al  ottrelite. 
The  name  phyllite  is  used  by  German  petrographera  to  desig- 
nate a  micaceous  semi-crj-stalline  rock  standing  intermediate 
between  the  true  schists 
and  clay  slates.  Quart- 
tite  is  a  more  or  less 
schistose  or  banded  rock 
eonsisting  essentially  of 
I  erysUiUine  granules  of 
;  quartz.  Such  originate 
from  the  induration  of  si- 
'  liceous  sandstones.  This 
induration  is  brought 
about  through  a  de])usi- 
"tiou  of  crystalline  silica 
in  the  form  of  a  bind- 
ling  material  or  cement 
around  each  of  the  sand 
particles  of  which  the 
Pitone  is  composed.  Kach 
jlof  these  granules  then  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  more  or  less  per- 
llfectly  outlined  quartz  crystal.  This  structure  is  shown  in  Kig, 
UK;,  drawn  from  a  thin  section  of  a  Potsdam  quartzite  from 
(Si.  Lawreace  County,  New  York.  The  rounded,  more  or  less 
shaded,  portions  represent  the  original  grains  of  quartz  sand, 
mnd  the  cleari  colorless,  interstitial  portions  the  secondary  silica. 
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tinge  18  imparted  through  the  development  of  chloritic  mirterak; 
accessory  minerals  are  not,  as  a  rule,  abundant. 

Among  the  hornblende  schists  there  are  but  few  needing 
especial  attention.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  less  finely  BcMstose 
than  are  the  mica-bearing  schists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
mineral  hornblende  itself  has  not  a  platy  structure.  The  glm- 
cophane  gchista  are  perhaps  the  least  abundant  of  the  bornbleadic 
varieties.  Such  have  been  described  from  the  Isle  of  Syra,  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Switzerland,  Wales,  and  Italy;  a  more 
massive  form,  probably  an  altered  eruptive,  is  found  near  tbe 
mouth  of  Sulphur  Creek.  Sonoma  County,  California.  Am- 
phibolite  is  the  name  given  to  an  extremely  tough  and  ofWQ 
massive  rock  of  obscure  origin,  and  consisting  essentially  of 
the  mineral  amphibole  or  hornblende.  In  some  instances  tba 
varieties  of  amphibole,  aetinolite,  and  tremolite  take  the  place 
of  the  common  hornblende.  The  tremolite  rock  may  undergo 
alteration  into  serpentine  under  proper  conditions.  Eelogitt  i* 
a  tough,  massive,  or  slightly  schistose  rock,  consisting  of  the 
grass-green  variety  of  pyroxene,  ompkacite,  and  small  red  gar- 
nets, with  which  are  frequently  associated  bluish  kyanite.  green 
hornblende  (smaragdite),  and  white  mica.  Garnet  rock,  or 
garnetite,  is  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  of  garnets  with 
black  mica,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  magnetite.  Sinzigkite  is 
a  somewhat  similar,  though  fine-grained  and  compact,  ruck 
consisting  of  garnets,  plagioclase  feldspar,  and  black  mica, 
and  which  is  found  in  Kinzig  and  the  Odenwald. 

Many  of  the  rocks  of  this  group  are  but  products  of  dynanud 
or  contact  metamorphism,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  thu 
chiastolite  and  argillaceous  schists  or  roofing  slates.  Rocks  of 
the  latter  group  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  clastic  ar- 
gillites.  They  owe  their  cleavable  property  to  shearing,  M 
already  explained.  Under  the  microscope  these  rocks  are 
found  to  be  quite  variable.  Hawes  describes  clay  slate  from 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire,  as  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  quarU 
and  feldspar,  in  particles  as  fine  as  dust.  They  contained  also 
amorphous  carbonaceous  matter  and  little  needles  of  a  mineral 
assumed  to  be  mica.  A  sla-te  from  Hanover,  in  the  same  slate, 
contained  garnets  and  staurolites.  Wichman  found  slates  from 
Lake  Superior  to  consist  of  a  colorless,  isotropic  ground-mass 
carrying  quartz  and  feldspar  particles,  scales  of  iron  oxide,  car- 
bonaceous  matter,  minute   tourmalines,  and   mica    fragments. 
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The  red  slates  of  New  York  state  are  composed  of  an  impal- 
pable red,  dust-like  ground-mass,  carrying  grains  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  all  arranged  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  schistosity.  These  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
other  than  clastic  rocks,  the  dynamic  action  not  having  been 
sufficient  to  produce  crystallization  in  more  than  incipient 
stages.  In  this  case  the  plane  of  schistosity  is  very  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  bedding,  but  in  many  cases,  as  in  the 
roofing  slates  of  Pennsylvania,  the  schistose  structure  is  devel- 
oped at  a  very  considerable,  though  ever-varying,  angle  with 
the  bedding.  In  such  cases  the  true  bedding  plane  is  often 
determinable  only  by  the  dark  bands,  or  ribbons,  by  which  the 
split  slates  are  traversed. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  As  may  be  readily  imagined,  the 
schists  vary  almost  indefinitely  in  composition,  approximating 
pure  quartzite  on  the  one  hand  and  the  gneisses  on  the  other. 
The  table  given  below  is  intended  to  show  the  composition  of 
a  few  characteristic  types  only.  All  gradations,  from  the  most 
acid  of  quartzites  to  the  most  basic  of  the  amphibolites,  may 
readily  be  found. 


C0X8TITCEXT8 


Silica  (SiOg)  .    .    . 
Alumina  (AlaOs)     . 
Ferric  oxide  (FejOg) 
Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 
Lime  (CaO)    .    . 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Potash  (KjO) 
Soda  (Na,0)  .    . 


Ignition 


82.38% 
11.84 

•  •  •  • 

2.28 

•  •  •  • 

1.00 
0.83 
0.38 
0.77 


II 


49.00  % 
23.65 
8.07 

•  •  •  • 

0.63 
0.94 
9.11 
1.76 
3.41 


III 


52.39% 
16.33 

1.64 

1.44 

8.76 

4.70 

1.42 

2.59 

0.17 


IV 


49.18% 

16.09 

12.90 

•  •  •  • 

10.69 
6.22 
1.51 
3.64 
1.87 


60.81  % 
4.63 
3.52 
4.26 

•  •  •  • 

31.66 


4.42 


VI 


97.1  % 
1.39 
1.25 

•  •  •   • 

0.18 
0.13 


I.  Mica  schist :  Monte  Rosa,  Switzerland.  II.  Sericite  schist :  Wisconsin. 
III.  Hornblende  schist :  Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin.  IV.  Chlorite  schist :  Klippe, 
Sweden.  V.  .Talc  schist:  Gastein,  Austria.  VI.  Quartzite :  Chickies  Stotion, 
Pennsylvania.    All  analyses  quoted  from  J.  F.  Kemp's  Lecture  Notes  on  Rocks. 


PART   III 


THE  WEATHERING  OF  BOOKS 

"  In  the  economy  of  the  world,  I  can  find  no  traces  of  a  begifmiog,  no  proqiect  of 
an  end."  —  Hutton. 

The  stability  of  chemical  compounds  is  governed  by  prevail- 
ing conditions.     A  form  of  combination  stable  under  conditions 
existing  to-day  may,  under  those  of  to-morrow,  become  impos- 
sible.    As  was  suggested  in  the  introductory  chapter,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  more  superficial  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  exist  are  ever  changing,  and  as  a  result  old  compounds 
are  broken  up  and  new  continually  formed.     All  over  the  earth 
rocks   laid  down  as   sediments   on  oceanic   floors   have  been 
folded,  faulted,  and  pushed  out  of  place  until  brought  under 
influences  as  different  from  those  under  which  they  were  formed 
as  it  is  j)ossibIe  to  conceive.     Molten  magmas  cooling  suddenly 
on  the  immediate  surface  formed  compounds  in  which  mere  Iosjj 
of  heat  was  the  controlling  factor,  but  which  time  proves  to  be 
unstable.     Slow  cooling,  deep-seated  magmas  have  been,  and 
are  being,  continually  exposed  by  denudation,  and  thus  brought 
under  new  influences  and  environments.      Hence  a  constant 
readjustment  is  everywhere  going  on,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
manifold  in  its  i)hysical  manifestations.     As  where  an  entiie 
building  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  another  of  quite  diffenpt 
an^hitectural  features  constructed  from  the  old  materials;  IV 
again,  where,  without  change  of  general  plan,  old  timben  iW 
here  and  there  replaced  l)y  new,  so  here  we  have  at  work  a 
series  of  processes  in  part  seemingly  destructive  and  in  part 
constructive,  but  all  tending  toward  one  end. 

The  lirni  and  everlasting  hills  we  must  learn  to  regard  as 
neither  firm  nor  everlasting.  Whole  mountain  chains  of  the 
geological  yesterday  have  disappeared  from  view,  and  as  with 
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n  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  we  read  their  histories  only  in 
sir  ruins.  Yet,  in  all  this  seemingly  destructive  process  of 
aaking  down,  decomposition,  and  erosion,  there  is  traceable 
»  one  underlying  principle  of  transformation  from  the  un- 
kUe  toward  that  which  is  to-day  more  stable.  Nothing  is 
vt  or  wasted:  It  is  a  change  which  began  with  the  beginning 
matter ;  which  will  end  only  with  the  blotting  out  of  matter 
elf.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  there  is  no  prospect 
«D  end. 


I.   THE   PRINCIPLES   INVOLVED   IN    ROCK- 

WEATHERING 

The  processes  involved  in  this  readjustment  from  unstable 
stable  compounds,  as  above  outlined,  and  of  incidental 
1  formation,  are  in  part  physical  and  in  part  chemical  in 
air  nature ;  they  operate  under  ever- varying  conditions,  and 
cough  processes  at  times  simple,  or  again  complex.  What 
ate  processes  are,  and  how  they  operate,  it  must  be  our 
xpose  to  now  consider. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  whatever  the  forces  en- 
ged,  they  are,  with  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  superficial,  — 
ay  work  from  without  downwards.  However  much  they  may 
te  accomplished  since  the  first  rock  masses  appeared  above 
B  primeval  ocean,  in  no  case  can  the  actual  amount  of  debris 
witu  have  formed  at  one  time  more  than  a  scarcely  appreciable 
U  over  the  underlying  and  unchanged  material.  The  decom- 
mng  forces  early  lose  their  active  principles  and  become  quite 
art  at  depths  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is  only  where 
rough  erosion  the  results  of  the  disintegration  are  gradually 
noved,  that  the  processes  have  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
perhaps  quite  obliterate  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  or  of 
mmre  rock,  and  furnished  the  necessary  debris  for  the  vast 
Mcnesses  of  sandstone,  slate,  and  shale  which  characterize  the 
Ire  modem  horizons.  In  certain  isolated  cases,  it  is  true, 
wnding  steam  and  heated  waters,  arising  from  depths  un- 
€fwn^  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  decomposition,  as 
irell  illustrated  in  the  areas  of  decomposed  rhyolites  in  the 
iDowstone  National  Park.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  almost 
alcolably  slow  process  of  superficial  weathering  that  we  owe 
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a  very  large  share  of  the  apparent  rock  decomposition  and  inc 
dental  soil  formation.^ 

This  transformation,  as  already  noted,  takes  place  throag 
processes  that  may  be  simple,  or  again  complex.     It  is  hvL^'i 
rarely  that  one,  alone,  prevails  for  any  length  of  time,  and  as  ^ 
rule  several  or  many  go  merrily  on  together.'   Were  it  possL  — 
ble,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  briefly  each  of  these  in  its  turxm 
and  by  itself.     From  the  fact,  however,  as  above  stated,  thm.ii 
any  one,  either  physical  or  chemical,  rarely  goes  on  alone,  it  Lb 
thought  best  to  treat  the  subject  as  below,  and  describe  in  more 
or  less  detail  the  action,  first,  of  the  atmosphere,  second,  of  water, 
in  both  the  solid  and  liquid  form,  and  third,  that  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  finally  considering  the  combined  action  of  all  these 
forces,  as  manifested  on  the  various  types  of  rock  which  go  to 
make  up  the  earth's  crust. 

So  striking  a  phenomenon  as  the  breaking  down,  or  degenerar 
tion  as  we  may  call  it,  of  a  mass  of  firm  rock,  naturally  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  earlier  workers  in  this  and  allied  . 
branches  of  science,  and  the  older  literature  from  the  time  of 
Hutton  contains  numerous  references  to  it,  though  the  foil 
significance  of  atmospheric  agencies  in  bringing  about  the 
results,  seems  not  at  first  to  have  been  fully  resdized. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  degeneration,  particularly  in  warm 
latitudes,  where  phenomena  of  this  nature  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
apparent,  has  been  a  matter  of  some  speculation,  and  at  the  out- 
set it  may  be  well  to  indicate  in  brief  their  tendencies. 

1  The  term  weathering^  as  here  used,  is  applied  only  to  those  superficial 
changes  in  a  rock  mass  brought  about  through  atmospheric  agencieSy  and  result- 
ing in  a  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  rock  as  a  geological  body,  a* 
where  granitic  rocks  are  resolved  into  sand,  and  kaolinic  material,  with  liberation 
of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  lime,  and  oxides  of  iron.  It  does  not  include 
those  deeper-seated  changes  —  changes  taking  place  below  the  zone  of  oxidation 
and  which  result  mainly  in  hydration  and  the  production,  it  may  be,  of  new 
mineral  species,  as  chlorite,  sericite,  zeolites,  etc.,  but  during  which  the  rock 
mass  as  a  whole  retains  its  individuality  and  geological  identity.  The  distinction 
is  not  one  that  has  been  shaq)ly  insisted  upon,  and  indeed  geologists  and  petrolo- 
gists  as  a  rule  have  been  extremely  careless  in  their  use  of  such  terms  as  alUr^ 
tion^  decomposition,  and  weathering.  The  distinction  drawn  here  is  essentially 
that  made  by  Roth  (AUegemeine  u.  Chemische  Geologie),  between  Verwitterung 
and  CompUcirte  Verwitterung.  For  reasons  above  stated  and  others  given  on 
p.  101,  it  seems  best  to  limit  the  terms  weathering  and  decomposition  to  processei 
involving  the  destruction  of  the  rock  mass  as  a  geological  body,  and  to  designate 
the  purely  mineralogical  deeper-seated  changes  as  alteration^  which  may  or  may 
not  be  due  wholly  to  hydrometamorphism. 
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I  'Ovunet,  as  quoted  elsewhere,  writing  as  early  as  1833,  in- 
tBB^d  upon  the  efficacy  of  water  containuig  carbonic  acid  in 
yiooioting  tlie  deconijiosition  of  igneous  rocks,  while  Brogniart. 
writing  with  particular  reference  to  feldspathic  decomposition 
nil  tLe  origin  of  kaolin,  laid  great  stress  on  tlie  acceleration 
ot  tbe  ordinary  process  of  decay  through  the  electric  currents 
reiulting  from  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  rock  masses.  Dar- 
»iu' believed  the  extensive  decomposition  observed  by  him  in 
Uniiil,  to  have  taken  place  under  the  seu,  and  before  the  present 
*a!lej8  were  excavated.  Hartt^  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
dwompositton  was  due  to  the  action  of  warm  rain  water  soaking 
tboQgh  the  rock,  and  carrying  with  it  carbonic  acid  derived 
Doiouly  from  the  air,  but  from  the  vegetation  decaying  in  the 
Mil  as  well,  together  with  organic  acids,  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
etc.  Further,  that  the  decomposition  had  gone  on  only  in  re- 
Kions  once  covered  by  forests.  Heusser  and  Claraz  ^  suggested 
lliiit  the  decomposition  was  brought  about  through  the  inSuence 
8(  nitric  acid.  They  say  "  it  is  without  doubt  determined  by 
tte  violence  and  frequency  of  the  tropical  rains,  and  by  the  dis- 
fclving  action  of  water,  which  increases  with  the  temperature. 
It  la  necessary  to  observe,  moreover,  that  this  water  contains 
nitric  acid,  on  account  of  the  thunder  storms  which  follow 
Xcb  other  with  great  regularity  tluring  many  months  of  the 
Tear." 

Belt,*  in  discussing  the  extensive  decomposition  observed  by 
llim  in  Nicaragua,  says:  "This  decomposition  of  the  rocka 
Bear  the  surface  prevails  in  many  parts  of  tropical  America, 
Hill  is  principally,  if  not  always,  confined  to  the  forest  regions. 
'It has  been  ascribed,  and  probably  with  reason,  to  the  percola- 
lion  through  the  rocks  of  rain  water  charged  with  a  little  acid 
hm  the  decomposing  vegetation." 
The  elder  Agassiz  laid  much  stress  on  the  decomposing  effects 
'the  hot  water  from  rainfall,'  while  Mills  and  Branner,^  in 
Idition,  attributed  no  insignificant  amount  of  the  decomposi- 
kn  to  tite  action  of  decomposing  organic  matter  carried  into 

1  Geological  Observatinns,  p.  4  IT. 

■  Phya.  Geog.  and  Geol.  of  Brazil. 

«  Ann.  des  Mines,  Sth  series.  1  7.  ISflO.  p.  291. 

'  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  1874. 

*  Journey  in  Brazil,  p.  S9. 

»  Bull.  Geol.  Soc,  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  1896, 
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the  ground  by  ants,  and  also  to  the  acid  secretions  of  the  ants 
themselves. 

The  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition received  attention  from  several  of  the  earlier  workers, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Berthier,  J.  G.  Forschammer, 
Brogniart,  Gustav  Bischof,  and  Ebelmen  stand  out  in  greater 
prominence.  More  recently  the  name  of  Sterry  Hunt  becomes 
conspicuous,  while  the  purely  geological  side  of  the  question 
has  been  ably  set  forth  in  numerous  papers  by  L.  Agassiz,  R. 
Pumpelly,  N.  S.  Shaler,  O.  A.  Derby,  R.  Irving,  J.  C.  Branner, 
and  others,  to  whom  reference  is  frequently  made  in  these  pages. 


1.    ACTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Atmospheric  air,  as  is  well  known,  consists  in  its  normal  state 
of  a  mechanical  admixture  of  free  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the 
proportion  of  four  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
In  addition  are  small  and  comparatively  insignificant  amounts 
of  various  combined  gases  and  salts,  of  which  carbonic  acid  is 
by  far  the  most  abundant,  constant,  and,  from  our  standpoint, 
important.  Still  smaller  quantities  of  ammoniacal  vapors  exist, 
and  in  volcanic  regions  there  have  been  detected  appreciable  but 
variable  quantities  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids 
as  well.  With  rare  exceptions  these  last  exist  in  combination 
as  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  nitrates  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  last-named  need  little  consideration. 

(1)  Nitrogen,  Nitric  Acid,  and  Ammonia. — Nitrogen,  by  it- 
self, is  believed  to  be  wholly  inoperative  in  promoting  rock 
decomposition.  In  works  on  agricultural  chemistry,  much  has, 
however,  been  written  concerning  the  presence  in  the  atmos- 
pliere  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  little  space  to  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  as  known,  and  their  possible  application  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  well-known  experiments  of  Cloez,  Boussingault,  De  Luca, 
Kletzinsky,  and  Way,  as  well  as  the  recent  ones  of  G.  H. 
Failyer,^  prove  conclusively  the  existence  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  in  the  air,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  water  of  rainfalls. 

1  Ammonia  and  Nitric  Acid  in  Atmospheric  Waters,  2d  Ann.  Rep.  Kansas 
Exptriiiient  Station,  1889. 
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In  nearly  every  case,  however,  the  percentage  of  ammonia,  as 
determined,  equalled  or  exceeded  the  amount  necessary  to  com- 
bixie  with  the  acid,  forming  thus  the  salt  ammonium  nitrate, 
K'ailyer's  experiments  in  Kansas,  carried  on  for  a  period  of  four 
rears,  during  which  time  water  was  collected  from  266  rain- 
'aJJs,  showed  in  but  seven  instances  nitric  acid  equalling  or 
^::c:€eeding  the  ammonia.  In  all  other  cases  the  amount  is  less, 
"V-ith  the  possible  exception  of  the  reported  occurrence  (at 
Mismes,  in  1845)  of  a  fall  of  hail  sufficiently  acid  to  be  sour 
•o  the  taste.  As  direct  promoters  of  rock  decomposition, 
neither  atmospheric  nitrogen  nor  free  nitric  acid  need,  then, 
serious  attention.  The  following  tables  are,  however,  of  inter- 
est, the  first  being  abridged  from  Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed, 
a.tid  the  second  from  Professor  Failyer's  paper  above  quoted. 


Ajf OUSTS  OF  KAIN  AND  OF  AMMOIHA,  NITRIC  ACID,  AND  TOTAL  NITROGEN  THEREIN, 
COLLECTED  AT  ROTHAMSTEDD,  ENGLAND,  IN  THE  YEARS  1855-56,  CALCULATED 
PER  ACRE,  ACCORDING    TO   MESSRS.    LaWES,  GiLBERT,  AND  WaY. 


Total 


QuftDtity  of  rain  In 

Imperial  gallons. 

1  gal.  a  10  lb.  water 


1855 

663.332 


1856 

616.051 


Ammonia 
(in  pounds) 


1855 

7.11 


1856 

9.53 


Nitric  Acid 
(in  pounds) 


1855 

2.98 


1856 

2.80 


Total  Nitrogen 
(in  pounds) 


1855 

6.63 


1856 

8.31 


AHOUKTS  OF  BAIN  AND  OF  AMMONIA,  NITRIC  ACID,  AND  NITROGEN  THEREIN,  COL- 
LECTED AT  Manhattan,  Kansas,  1887-90,  according  to  G.  H.  Failyer. 


I^  per  million  of  water 
Onunmes  per  acre  .    .     . 
PooDds  per  acre     .    .     . 


Total  Nitrogen. 

Means  for  4 

years 


0.522 
1563.0 
3.44 


Nitrogen  in 

ammonia. 

Means  for  8 

years 


.388 
1196.0 
2.63 


Nitrogen  in 

nitric  acid. 

Means  for  8 

years 


0.156 
480.0 
1.06 


It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  nitrogen  compounds 
and  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  may  become  subject  to  nitri- 
fication through  the  action  of  bacteria,  whereby  ammonia, 
nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  are  formed. 
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though,  as  Wiley  says,  "  The  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  may 
not  appear  in  the  soils,  as  the  nitric  organism  attacks  the  latter 
at  once  and  converts  it  into  nitric  acid."  ^  (See  further  under 
influence  of  plant  and  animal  life,  p.  203.) 

In  considering  the  possible  efficacy  of  these  compounds,  one 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soils  is  as  a  rule  far  too  small  to  supply  the  demands  of 
growing  plants,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  that  which  finds  its  way  there  is  quickly  taken  up  again  by 
these  organisms.  It  is  possible  that  other  salts  of  ammonium 
than  the  nitrate  may  be  locally  efficacious.  Thus  M.  Beyer, 
as  quoted  by  Van  Den  Broeck,^  has  shown  that  the  feldspars 
decompose  very  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  water  contain- 
ing ammonium  sulphate  or  even  sodium  chloride,  either  of 
which  substance  may  be  found  in  vegetable  soil.  Daubree, 
who  experimented  by  means  of  revolving  iron  cylinders  (see 
p.  197),  found,  however,  that  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride 
retarded  decomposition. 

(2)  Carbonic  Acid.  —  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
under  natural  conditions  is  not  a  widely  variable  quantity,  ex- 
cepting near  volcanoes  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  gaseous 
8i)rings.  In  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  and  manufactories 
consuming  great  quantities  of  coal,  the  amount  is  naturally 
increased.  Although  carbonic  acid  is  the  most  abundant  gas 
given  off  by  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  it  has  apparently 
been  definitely  ascertained  tliat  the  amount  of  this  gas  in  regions 
of  abundant  vegetation  is  no  greater  than  elsewhere.  This  has 
been  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that,  as  fast  as  liberated,  it 
is  taken  up  by  growing  organisms  or  carried  by  rains  into  the  soil' 

1  Wiley,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis. 

2  Mem.  sur  les  ph6iiom6nes  d'Alteration  des  Depots  Superficial,  p.  16. 
8  The  researches  of  Boussingault  and  Lewey  (Mem.  de  Chemie  Agricole. 

etc.),  as  quoted  by  Johnson  (How  Crops  Feed,  p.  139),  showed  the  following 

proportions  existing  between  the  CO,  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  various 

soils :  — 

CO,  IN  10.000  Pakw 

BY  WkWHT 

Ordinary  atmosphere 6  parts 

Air  from  sandy  subsoil  of  forest 38  parts 

Air  from  loamy  subsoil  of  forest 124  parts 

Air  from  surface  soil  of  forest 130  parts 

Air  from  surface  soil  of  vineyard 146  parts 

Air  from  pasture  soil     .     .     • 270  parts 

Air  from  soil  rich  in  humus 643  parts  .              ] 


r 
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'  Twenty-one  testa  of  the  air  in  .various  parts  of  Boston,  during 
1^  spring,  1870,  sliowed  the  presence  of  385  parts  of  carbonic 
wad  in  l.OOO.OOO.  Eleven  testa  of  tke  winter  air  in  Cambridge 
fielded  337  parts  in  l,000,OOO.i  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder  found  the 
mt-door  air  of  Washington  to  contain  387  to  448  parts  in 
1,000,000,  while  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  after  au  elaborate  eeries  of 
tcperiments,  reported  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester  (Eng- 
land) as  containing  442  parts  in  1,000,000." 
'  These  amounts  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  reported 
by  Miintz  and  Aubin,^  who  give  the  following  figures  relative 
to  the  proportional  amounts  in  10,000  by  volume,  as  determined 
at  the  various  widely  separated  stations.  The  amount,  it  will 
ibe  perceived,  is  slightly  greater  during  the  night  than  during 
hte  day. 

[  Hayti 2.704  2.020 

I  Florida 2.897  2.947 

I  Manisique 2.735  2.850 

I  Mexico 2.666  2.8S0 

Santa  Craz,  PaUK'niin 2.664  2.670 

Chubut,  Patagonia 2.700  3.120 

ChUi 2.665  2.B20 

The  general  mean  is  then  2.78  parts  in  10,000,  that  for  the 
night  alone  being  2.82.  For  the  north  of  France  the  mean  is 
^ven  as  2.962,  for  the  plain  of  Vincennes  2,84,  and  for  the 
toinmit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  2.86. 

Fischer,  as  quoted  by  Branner,*  has  shown  that  in  rain  and 
moff  water  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  varies  between  0.22% 
tod  0.45  %  hy  volume  of  water.  Assuming  that  the  mean  of 
tliae  figures  fairly  represents  the  general  average,  it  is  easy, 
blowing  the  rainfall  of  any  region,  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
ttie  gas  thus  annually  brought  to  the  surface.  Professor  Bran- 
"wbas  thus  calculated  that  from  3.21  to  11.80  millimetres  of 
Ifbonic  acid  (COj)  are  annually  brought  to  the  surface  in  cer- 
W  parts  of  Brazil.  The  same  method  of  calculation  applied 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  L'nited  States,  would  give  us  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  states  3.75  mm.;  for  the  upper  Mississippi  val- 
ley, 2.50  mm.;  for  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  4.50  ram.  ;  and 

1  2d  Ann.  Rep.  Mass.  St&te  Board  of  Henlth,  ISTl. 

'  Air  and  Rain,  p.  52. 

•  Comptea  Rendua,  Vol.  XCni,  1981.  p.  787  ;   also  XCVI,  1683,  pp.  1793-97. 
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for  the  northern  Pacific  states,  6.25  mm.  As  it  is  mainly  when 
this  carbonic  acid  is  thus  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  rain 
and  snows  that  its  effects  become  of  direct  significance  in  our 
present  work,  the  matter  may  be  dropped  here,  to  be  taken  up 
again  when  considering  the  chemical  action  of  water. 

(3)  Oxygen.  —  Under  ordinary  conditions  oxygen  is  the  most 
active  principle  in  atmospheric  air,  and  it  is  to  this  agent  that 
is  due  the  process  of  oxidation  which  almost  invariably  char- 
acterizes the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  other  minersds  con- 
taining iron  in  the  protoxide  state.  Such  oxidation  is,  however, 
almost  inactive  unless  aided  by  moisture,  and  a  further  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  may  well  be  deferred,  to  be  taken  up  again 
when  discussing  the  action. of  water. 

(4)  Heat  and  Cold.  —  The  ordinarily  feeble  action  of  the  air 
is  greatly  augmented  through  natural  temperature  variations. 
That  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
to  need  elaboration.  That,  however,  the  constant  expansion 
and  contraction  due  to  diurnal  temperature  variations  may  be 
productive  of  weakness  and  ultimate  disintegration  in  so  inert 
a  body  as  stone,  seems  not  so  generally  understood,  or  is,  at 
least,  less  well  appreciated,  and  hence  a  little  space  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  here.  Rocks,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  the 
writer  has  noted  elsewhere,^  are  complex  mineral  aggregates  of 
low  conducting  power,  each  individual  constituent  of  which 
possesses  its  own  ratio  of  expansion,  or  contraction,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  crystalline  rocks  these  various  constituents  are 
practically  in  contact.  In  clastic  rocks  they  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  separated  from  one  another  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  thin  layer  of  calcareous,  ferruginous,  or  siliceous  matter 
which  serves  as  a  cement.  As  temperatures  rise,  each  and  every 
constituent  expands  and  crowds  with  almost  resistless  force 
against  its  neighbor  ;  as  temperatures  fall,  a  corresponding  con- 
traction takes  place.  Since  in  but  few  regions  are  surface  tem- 
peratures constant  for  any  great  period  of  time,  it  will  be  readUy 
perceived  that  almost  the  world  over  there  must  be  continuoos 
movement  within  the  superficial  portions  of  the  mass  of  a  rock. 

The  actual  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  stone 
under  ordinary  temperatures  has  been  a  matter  of  experiment. 
W.  H.  Bartlett  ^  has  shown  that  the  average  rate  of  expansion 

1  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

2  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  XXII,  1832,  p.  136. 
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for  granite  amountB  to  .000004825  inch  per  foot  for  each  de- 
gree Fahrenheit ;  for  marble  .000005668  inch,  and  for  sandstone 
.000009532  inch.  Adie,  in  a  aeries  of  similar  experiments, 
found  the  rate  of  expansion  for  granite  to  be  .00000438  inch, 
land  for  white  marble  ,00000613  inch.^  Slight  as  these  move- 
'inents  may  seem,  they  are  sufficient  to  in  time  produce  a  decided 
weakening  and  afford  a  starting-point  for  other  physical  and 
'Chemical  agencies,  such  as  are  ever  lying  in  wait  for  an  oppor- 
■tnnity  to  get  in  their  work.  The  ^vriter  well  remembers  the 
'peculiar  irapressioas  produced  during  one  of  his  earlier  trips 
<:itito  the  comparatively  arid  regions  of  Montana,  at  finding,  at  a 
( eertain  place,  the  slopes  and  valley  bottoms  strewn  with  small, 
;  l»eautif oily  fresh,  concave  and  convex  chips  of  a  dense,  coal- 

II  \)lack,  andesitic  rock  that  occupied  the  crest  of  one  of  the  higher 
hills.  So  fresh  were  the  fractures,  so  free  were  they  from  oxi- 
dation or  other  signs  of  decomposition,  it  was  at  first  felt  that 
tliey  must  be  of  human  origin,  that  they  were  chips  flaked  off 
Ijy  uboriginal  workmen  in  making  stone  implements,  aud  some 
time  was  wassted  in  seeking  for  the  more  complete  results  of 
their  handiwork.  It,  however,  did  not  take  long  to  convince 
liim  that  the  flakes  were  far  too  abundant  and  too  widely  spread 
to  have  originated  in  any  such  way,  while  the  finding,  on  tlie 
top  of  the  hill,  of  the  coal-black  rock,  broken  into  larger  colum- 
>int  blocks,  each  with  its  angles  rendered  more  obtuse  or  even 
luted  hy  the  springing  off  of  just  such  flakes,  —  this,  coupled 
wth  the  knowledge  that  during  the  day,  exposed  under  a 
clondless  sky,  the  rocks  became  so  highly  heated  as  to  be  un- 
''omfortable  to  the  touch,  whilst  at  night  the  temperature  sank 
Clearly  to  the  freezing-point,  sufficed  to  teach,  as  it  must  have 
tiug'ht  the  most  obtuse,  that  the  ordinary  daily  temperature 
I'ariations  were  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenom- 
enon. 

Shaler  states'  that  rock  surfaces  in  the  eastern  United  States 
may  be  subjected  to  temperatures  varying  from  150°  F.  at 
midday  in  summer  to  0°  and  below  in  winter.  This  change  of 
150°  in  a  sheet  of  granite  100  feet  in  diameter  would  produce  a 
iftteral  expansion  of  about  one  inch  of  surface.  That  this  ex- 
Muiaion  must  tend  to  lessen  the  cohesion  and  tear  the  upper 
im  the  deeper  lying  layers,  is  self-evident.     As  exemplifying 

1  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinbureh,  Vol.  XIII.  p,  368. 
*  Proo.  Boaion  Soc.  of  Nat.  History,  XII,  1800,  p.  202. 
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this,  Professor  Shaler  states  that  there  are  on  Cape  Ann  (Massa- 
chusetts) hundreds  of  acres  of  bare  rock  surface  completely 
covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  mass  beneath  by  just  this  process.^ 

The  size  of  such  flakes  may  vary  from  those  of  microscopic 
proportions  to  masses  of  several  tons'  weight.  The  higher 
slopes  of  Lone  Mountain,  east  of  the  Madison,  in  Montana, 
are  covered  above  timber  line  with  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  these  loose  flakes  of  all  sizes  up  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Such,  here,  as  in  general,  are  characterized  by  a  roughly 
lenticular  outline  ih  cross-section,  possessing  a  large  superficial 
area  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  and  are  further  distin- 
guished from  boulders  of  decomposition  by  the  entire  freshness 
of  their  materials  even  to  the  very  surface.  In  close-grained, 
black  andesitic  and  basaltic  rocks  the  chip  or  flake  not  infre- 
quently shows  a  beautiful  concave  and  convex  form  and  is 
greatly  elongated  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  resembling  the 
long  and  slender  chips  of  obsidian  or  flint  found  on  the  sites 
of  aboriginal  workshops.  The  surface  left  by  the  springing  off 
of  these  flakes  is  of  course  fluted  as  though  the  work  were 
done  with  a  carpenter's  gouge. 

It  is  natural  that  this  form  of  disintegration  should  be  most 
pronounced  in  massive,  close-grained  rocks.  In  regions  of  great 
extremes  of  daily  temperature  the  rupturing  of  these  masses 
from  the  parent  ledge  is  frequently  attended  by  gun-like  reports 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  H.  von 
Streeruwitz  states  ^  that  the  rocks  of  the  Trans  Pecos  (Texas) 
region  undergo  a  very  rapid  disintegration  from  diurnal  tem- 
perature variations,  which  here  amount  to  from  60°  to  75°  F. 
He  says:  '*I  frequently  observed  in  summer,  as  well  as  in  winter 
time,  on  the  heights  of  the  Quitman  Mountains  a  peculiar  crack- 
ling noise  and  occasionally  loud   reports,    .    .    .    and  careful 

'  The  rifting  action  of  heat  upon  granitic  masses  is  said  to  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  quarry  utility  in  India.  It  is  stated  (Nature,  January  17,  1895)  ihat  a 
wot)d  iire  built  upon  the  surface  of  Uie  granite  ledge  and  pushed  slowly  forwaM 
causes  the  stone  to  rift  out  in  sheets  six  inches  or  so  in  thickness,  and  of  almo^^ 
any  desired  superficial  area.  Slabs  60  x  40  feet  in  area,  varying  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  from  a  uniform  thickness  throughout,  have  been  thus  obtained.  In 
one  instance  mentioned,  the  surface  passed  over  by  the  line  of  fire  was  460  feet, 
setting  free  an  area  of  stone  of  740  square  feet  of  an  average  thickness  of  five 
inches.  This  stone  is  undoubtedly  one  of  remarkably  easy  rift,  but  the  case 
will,  nevertheless,  serve  our  present  purposes  of  illustration. 

2  4th  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Survey  of  Texas,  1802,  p.  144. 
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research  revealed  the  fact  that  the  crackling  was  caused  by  the 
gradual  disintegration  and  separation  of  scales  from  the  surface 
of  the  rock,  and  the  loud  reports  by  crackling  and  splitting  of 
huge  boulders."  The  scales  thus  split  off,  he  says,  vary  in 
thickness  from  one-half  to  four  inches,  and  their  au])erficial 
area  from  a  few  square  inches  to  many  feet.  This  form  of 
disintegration  is  necessarily  confined  to  slopes  unprotected  by 
vegetation,  and  is  the  more  pronounced  the  greater  the  diurnal 
variations. 

In  Arabia  Petrea,  according  to  Marsh,'  "when  a  wind  pow- 
erful enough  to  scour  down  below  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
desert  and  lay  bare  a  fresh  bed  of  stones  is  followed  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  sunshine,  the  dark  agate  pebbles  are  often  cracked  and 
broken  by  the  heat."  According  to  Livingstone,  the  rock  tem- 
peratures in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  on  the  immediate  surface, 
rise  during  the  day  as  high  as  137°  F.  and  at  night  fall  so  rap- 
idly as  to  throw  off  by  their  contraction  sliarp,  angular  masses 
in  sizes  up  to  200  pounds'  weight.  Stanley,  in  his  reports, 
is  inclined  to  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  effects  of  cold  rains 
upon  the  heated  rock  surfaces,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
as  powerful  an  agent  as  his  descriptions  would  give  us  to  under- 
stand. (See  further  under  action  of  water.)  Throughout  the 
desert  regions  of  lower  California,  as  observed  by  the  writer, 
the  granitic  and  basic  eruptive  rocks  subject  to  very  little 
rainfall,  and  hence  almost  completely  bare  of  vegetation,  under 
the  blistering  heat  of  the  desert  sun  have  weathered  down  into 
dome-shaped  masses,  their  debris  in  the  form  of  angular  bits  of 
gravel  Ijeing  stre^vn  over  the  plain.  Particles  of  this  gravel, 
when  compared'  with  those  which  are  a  product  of  chemical 
agencies,  are  found  to  differ  in  that  each,  however  friable,  is  a 
complex  molecule  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica  or  other  mineral 
that  may  have  composed  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Aside  from  a  whitening  of  the  feldspathic  constituent,  due  to 
the  reflectiou  of  the  light  from  its  parted  cleavage  planes, 
Bcarcely  any  change  has  taken  place,  and  indeed  it  more  resem- 
bles the  finely  comminuted  material  from  a  rock-crusher  than 
B  product  of  natural  agencies. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  low  conducting  power  of  rocks,  dis- 
integration from  this  cause  alone  can  go  on  to  any  extent  only 
at  the  immediate  surface,  and  on  flat  and  level  plains,  where 
'  The  Earth  as  modified  by  Human  Action,  p.  562, 
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the  debris  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  must  in  time  completely 
cease. ^  It  is  only  on  hillsides  and  slopes,  or  where  by  the 
erosive  action  of  running  water,  or  by  wind,  the  debris  is 
removed  as  fast  as  formed,  that  such  can  have  any  geological 
significance,  although  the  rate  of  such  disintegration  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid  in  exposed  places  to  be  of  serious  consequence  in 
stone  used  for  architectural  application.  (See  further  on  p.  198, 
Action  of  Ice.) 

(5)  Wind.  —  But  it  is  to  the  action  of  the  air  when  in  motion 
—  to  the  wind  —  that  is  due  a  very  considerable  part  of  atmos- 
pheric work.  Particles  of  sand  drifting  along  before  the  wind 
become  themselves  agents  of  abrasion,  filing  away  on  every  hard 
object  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
this  phenomenon  is  most  strikingly  active  in  the  arid  regions, 
though  the  results,  when  looked  for,  are  by  no  means  wanting 
in  the  humid  east.  It  is  thought  by  Professor  Egleston  that 
many  of  the  tombstones  in  the  older  churchyards  of  New  York 
City  have  become  illegible  by  the  wearing  action  of  the  dust 
and  sand  blown  against  them  from  the  street.     There  is  among 

^  Observations  on  soil  temperatures  made  at  the  Orono,  Maine,  Experimental 
Station  showed  that  the  mean  daily  range  of  temperatures  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, At  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  1  inch,  was  5.62° ;  at  a  depth  of  3  inches, 
r>.20^  ;  at  6  inches,  1.9° ;  and  at  9  inches,  1.18° ;  and  at  12  inches  very  slight.  At 
the  depth  of  1  inch  the  temperature  was  lower  than  that  of  the  air  by  2.4° ;  at 
3  inches  by  2.11°;  at  6  inches  by  3.10°;  at  9  inches  by  3.94°;  at  12  inches  by 
4.18^  ;  at  24  inches  by  6.78° ;  and  at  36  inches  by  7.10°. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  Forbes  (Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Vol.  XVI,  1849),  from  observations  made  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  during 
1841-42,  shows  the  range  of  earth  temperatures  at  varying  depths  in  soil,  sand- 
stone, and  trap  rock. 


I^RPTtf 

Trap  Kock            ' 

Sand  of  Oakden 

CRAIOLEITII  SAMP^TONr. 

Max. 

Min. 

I'nntro 

Max. 

Min. 

lian(?o 

Max. 

Min. 

Itavrri' 

8  feet  .    .    . 
6  feet  .     .    . 
12  feet     .     . 
24  feet     .    . 

62.85° 
61.07 
49.00 
47.60 

38.88° 
40.78 
44.20 
40.12 

13.97° 
10.29 
4.80 
1.38 

64.60° 
52.96 
60.40 
48.10 

37.86° 
39.66 
43.60 
46.10 

17.66° 
13.40 
6.90 
2.00 

63.16° 
61.90 
50.30 
48.25 

38.25° 
38.95 
41.60 
44.35 

14.90^ 

12.95 

8.70 

3.90 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  thermal  conductivity  of  rocks  varies  in  direction 
according  to  their  structure,  being  greatest  in  the  direction  of  their  schistosity, 
where  such  exists.  In  massive,  homogeneous  rocks  the  conductivity  is  the  same 
in  all  directions.  In  finely  fissile  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  four  times 
as  great  in  the  direction  of  their  fissility  as  at  right  angles  thereto. 
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th^  heterogeneous  collections  of  the  National  Museum  at  Wasli- 
iii-^r^n  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass,  once  a  window  in  a  liglit- 
Uouse  on  Cape  Cod,  During  a  severe  storm,  of  not  above  forty- 
ei^ht  hours'  duration,  this  became  on  its  exposed  surface  so 
ground  from  the  impact  of  grains  of  sand  blown  against  it  as  to 
be  no  longer  transparent,  and  to  necessitate  its  removal.  Win- 
dow panes  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  vicinity  are,  it  is  stated, 
not,  infrequently  drilled  quite  through  by  the  same  means. 

j\pply  now  this  agency  to  a  geological  field  in  a  dry  region. 
Tile  wind,  sweeping  across  a  country  bare  of  verdure  and 
parched  by  drought,  catches  up  the  loose  particles  of  dust  and 
8!*.nd  and  drives  them  violently  into  the  air  in  clouds,  or  sweeps 
them  along  more  quietly  close  to  the  surface,  where  they  are 
at  first  scarce  noticeable.  The  impact  of  a  single  one  of  these 
luoving  grains  on  any  object  witi  which  it  may  come  in  con- 
t!M3t  is  far  too  small  to  be  appreciable ;  but  the  impact  of 
'ttillions,  acting  through  days,  weeks,  and  years,  produces  re- 
au-lts  not  merely  noticeable,  but  strikingly  conspicuous.  We 
have  here,  in  fact,  a  natural  sand  blast,  an  illustration  on  a 
grand  scale  of  a  principle  in  common  use  in  glass-cutting,  and 
to  a  small  extent  in  stone-cutting  also.  Constantly  filing  away 
•*Q  every  object  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  the  grains 
So  sweeping  on,  undermining  cliffs,  scouring  down  mountain 
I"*e«es,  wearing  away  the  loose  boulders,  and  smoothing  out  all 
'n equalities.  Naturally  the  abrading  action  on  exposed  blocks 
'^f  stone  is  most  rapid  near  the  ground,  as  here  the  flying  sand 
S'i'ains  are  thickest.  First  the  sharp  angles  and  corners  are 
^^orn  away,  and  the  masses  gradually  become  pear-shaped, 
'tending  on  their  smaller  ends.  Finally  the  base  becomes 
'o©  small  for  support,  the  stone  topples  over,  and  the  process 
*®giDs  anew  without  a  moment's  intercession,  and  continues 
^*itil  the  entire  mass  disappears,  —  becomes  itself  converted 
'f»to  loose  sand  drifted  by  the  wind  and  an  agent  for  destruc- 
^■Joii.  Professor  W.  P.  Blake  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  call  pub- 
'*c  attention  to  this  phenomenon,  having  observed  it  while  in  the 
*'as3  of  San  Bernardino  (California)  in  1853.  G.  K.  Gilbert 
"^  also  published  some  interesting  facts  as  noted  by  himself 
tm  Hile  geologist  of  the  Wheeler  Expedition  west  of  the  100th 
*■      nieridian,  in  1878.^     In  acting  on  the  hard  rocks,  the  sand  cuts 

*V         '  It  Kbould  be  noted  that  the  "sand-bLost  onrving"  described  by  Gilbert  in 
1^1     Stla  report  U  not  due  wholly  to  tlie  action  of  wiiid-blovm  siuid.     The  rock  is  fine 
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BO  slowly  as  at  times  to  produce  only  grooved  or  fantastically 
carved  surfaces,  often  witli  a  very  high  polish.  The  geologists 
of  the  40th  I'arallel  Survey  iu  1878  described  like  interesting 
phenomena  as  observed  oa  the  western  faces  of  congloraeral*' 
boulders  exposed  to  the  sand  blast  of  the  desert  regions  of  Ne- 
vada. The  surface  of  the  otherwise  light-colored  rock  Wiis 
found  to  have  assumed  a  dark  lead-gray  hue  and  a  polish  equal 
to  that  of  glass,  while  the  sand  had  drilled  irregular  holes  and 
grooves,  often  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep  and  not  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  pebbles  and  matrix 
alike.  Professor  W.  M.  Davis.i  G.  H.  Stoue,^  and  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward* have  described  pebbles  occurring  in  the  glacial  de[X)sit8 
of  Cape  Cod  and  of  Maine,  carved  and  facetted  by  the  same 
agencies. 

2.    CHEMICAL   ACTION   OF   WATER 

Pure  water,  although  an  almost  universal  solvent,  neverthe- 
less acts  with  such  slowness  upon  the  ordinary  materials  of  the 
earth's  crust,  that  its  results  are  scarcely  appreciable  to  the 
ordinary  observer.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  effects 
are  not  worthy  of  our  consideration  here.  This  is  [mrticularly 
true  wlien  we  reflect  that  the  results  being  discussed  are  not 
merely  those  of  days  and  weeks,  but  of  years  even  when  counted 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  millions.  Moreover,  absolutely 
pure  water,  as  a  constituent  of  our  sphere,  presumably  does  not 
exist.  We  have  to  consider  its  action  as  well  when  contami- 
nated with  sundry  salts  and  acids  which  it  almost  universally 
holds,  having  taken  them  up  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere. 
and  in  filtering  through  the  overlying  layer  of  organic  matter 
and  decomposition  products  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is  when  tlius  contaminated  that  are 
manifested  the  wonderful  solvent  and  other  chemical  reactions 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  rock  destruction, 
antl  it  is  here,  then,  that  will  be  considered  the  complex  chemical 

calcareous  shale.  Through  the  solvent  action  of  meteoric  water  the  cycareoas 
cement  is  removed,  the  fine,  arBillaceous  interstitial  material  meehanicall)- 
eroded,  while  the  more  resisting  granules  of  quartz  sand  stand  in  relief,  glTing 
riae  to  elevated  points  and  ridges. 

1  Proc.  BoBlon  Son.  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  XXVI,  1893,  p.  166. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  XXXI.  1886,  p.  133. 

»  Ibid.,  Jan..  18M,  p.  63. 
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processes  commonly  grouped  under  the  head  of  oxidation,  deoxi- 
dation,  hydration,  and  solution. 

(1 )  Oxidation.  —  Oxidation  is  perceptibly  manifested  only  in 
rocks  carrying  iron  either  as  sulphide,  protoxide  carbonate,  or 
silicate.  The  sulphides,  in  presence  of  water  and  when  not 
fully  protected  from  atmospheric  influences,  readily  succumb, 
producing  sulphates  which,  being  soluble,  are  removed  in  solu- 
tion, or  hydrated  oxides,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  perhaps 
free  sulphur,  ns  already  noted  (p.  29).  Such  an  oxidation  ia 
attended  by  an  increase  in  bulk,  so  that  if  nothing  escapes  by 
solution,  there  may  be  brought  to  bear  a  physical  agency  to  aid 
in  disintegration.  Weathered  rocks,  containing  iron  sulphides, 
may  not  infrequently  be  found  with  cubical  cavities  quite  empty 
or  partially  filled  with  the  brownish,  yellow,  or  red  product  of 
its  oxidation  in  a  more  or  less  powdery  condition.  Pyrites, 
though  a  wide-spread  constituent,  is,  nevertheless,  a  less  con- 
spicuous agent  in  promoting  rock  decomposition  than  the  pro- 
toxide carbonates  and  silicates.  In  these  the  iron  passes  also 
over  to  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  state,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
general  discoloration,  whereby  the  rock  becomes  first  streaked 
and  stained,  and  finally  uniformly  oehreous.  The  more  com- 
mon minerals  thus  attacked  are  the  ferruginous  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  silicates  of  the  mica,  amphibole,  and 
pyroxene  groups.  As  the  oxidation  progresses,  the  minerals 
become  gradually  decomposed  and  fall  away  into  unrecogniz- 
able forms.  The  red  and  yellow  colors  of  soils  are  due  invari- 
ably to  the  iron  oxides  contained  by  them.  In  many  cases,  the 
mineral  magnetite,  a  mixture  of  proto-  and  sesqui-oxides,  under- 
goes further  oxidation  and  also  loses  its  individuality. 

(2)  Deoxidatioa  is  a  less  common  feature  than  oxidation. 
Water,  carrying  small  quantities  of  organic  aciila,  may  take 
away  a  portion  of  the  combined  oxygen  of  a  sesquioxide, 
ciinverting  it  once  more  into  the  protoxide  state.  The  local 
bleaching  of  certain  ferruginous  sands  and  sandstones  is  due 
to  this  action  and  a  partial  removal  of  the  ferriferous  salt 
in  solution.  Through  a  similar  process  of  deoxidation,  ferrous 
sulphates  may  be  converted  into  sulphides,  a  process  which 
undoubtedly  takes  place  in  marine  muds  protected  from  atmos- 
pheric action. 

C3)  Hydration  —  the  assumption  of  water  —  more  commonly 
accompanies  oxidation,  and,  indeed,  is  an  almost  constant  accom- 
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paniment  of  rock  decomposition,  as  may  be  observed  in  com- 
paring the  total  percentages  of  water  in  fresh  and  decomposed 
minerals  and  rocks,  as  given  in  the  analyses. 

This  assumption,  provided  it  be  not  accompanied  by  a  loss  of 
constituents,  either  by  solution  or  erosion,  must  be  attended  by 
an  increase  in  bulk,  such  as  may  be  quite  appreciable.  The 
Comt«  de  la  Hure,  as  quoted  by  Branner,^  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  hills  of  Brazil  have  actually  increased 
in  height  through  this  means.  The  present  writer  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  transition  of  a  granitic  rock  into  arable  soil,  pro- 
vided the  same  took  place  without  loss  of  material,  must  be 
attended  by  an  increase  in  bulk  amounting  to  88  %. 

Hydration  as  a  factor  in  rock  disintegration  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  of  more  importance  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Granitic 
rocks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  shown  ^  to  have  be- 
come disintegrated  for  a  depth  of  many  feet  with  loss  of  but 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  their  chemical  constituents 
and  with  apparently  but  little  change  in  their  form  of  combina- 
tion. Aside  from  its  state  of  disintegration,  the  newly  formed 
soil  differs  from  the  massive  rock,  mainly  in  that  a  part  of  its 
f  eldspathic  and  other  silicate  constituents  have  undergone  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hydration.  Natural  joint  blocks  of  the  rock 
brought  up  from  shafts  were,  on  casual  inspection,  sound  and 
fresh.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere such  shortly  fell  away  to  the  condition  of  sand.  Closer 
inspection  revealed  the  fact  tliat  tlie  blocks  when  brought  to  the 
surface  were  in  a  hydrated  condition,  giving  forth  only  a  dull, 
instead  of  clear,  ringing  sound,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  and 
showing  a  lustreless  fracture,  though  otherwise  unchanged.  ' 
That  such  had  not  previously  fallen  away  to  the  condition  of  sand 
was  evidently  due  to  the  vice-like  grasp  of  the  surrounding  rock 
masses.  These  observations  seem  to  have  since  received  confir- 
mation from  Professor  Derby ,3  who  states  that  the  sedimentary  ; 
rocks  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  as  seen  in  the  deep  railway  cuttings^  j 
*'  are  almost  invariably  soft  even  when  they  show  no  signs  of 
decay,  and  go  to  pieces  by  a  kind  of  slaking  process  when 
broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  air,  though  they  may  have 
required  blasting   in   the   original   opening  of  the  cuttings." 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

a  Bun.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  p.  321. 

'Decomposition  of  Kocks  in  Brazil,  Jour,  of  GeoL,  VoL  IV,  1896,  p.  205. 
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TOCBsor  W.  O.  Crosby'  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  dis- 
tegration  of  the  Pike'a  Peak  (Coloradt))  granite  is  due  maiiily 
hydratioa,  tlie  mica  particularly  being  affected. 
Professor  Alexander  Johnstone  showed*  by  experimentation 
It  normal  muscovites,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  pure 
d  carbonated  waters  for  the  space  of  a  year,  underwent  very 
tie  change  other  than  hydration,  and  a  diminution  in  lustre, 
tdness,  and  elasticity.  They  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  converted 
Itely  into  hydromuscovites,  the  hydration  in  pure  water  hav- 
;  gone  on  nearly  as  rapidly  as  in  that  which  was  carbonated. 
otite,  when  similarly  treated,  showed  a  sliglit  discoloration 
bleaching  on  the  edges,  accompanied  also  by  hydration,  and, 
the  case  of  that  in  carbonated  water,  a  distinct  loss  of  iron 
d  magnesia  through  solution.  Lepidolite,  voigtite,  vermicu- 
B,  and  pyrosclerite  were  similarly  a.cted  upon,  the  iron  and 
Ignesia  being  removed  in  the  form  of  carlionates.  The  fact 
tB  noted  "  that  whenever  anliydrous  mieaa,  or  lower  hydrated 
icBs,  become  hydrated,  they  always  at  the  same  time  increase 
bulk."  This  fact  he  regarded  as  accounting  for  the  rapid 
Mheriug  of  micaceous  sandstones. 

(4)  SolntioD.  —  The  solvent  action  of  water  is  perhaps  the 
nt  important  of  its  immediate  effects,  though  there  are  many 
Rental  chemical  changes  set  in  operation  which,  in  the  end, 
JB  of  equal  or  even  greater  significance.  It  is  the  solvent 
^on  only  that  concerns  us  liere. 

^in  and  nearly  all  superficial  waters  contain  small  quantities 
rcarbonic,  humic,  ulmic,  crenic,  and  apocrenie  acids,  which 
(«tly  increase  their  solvent  capacities.  The  last-named  forms 
B  complex,  unstable,  and  little  understood  products  of  plant 
mposition,^  and  might  logically  be  considered  under  effects 

d  Hemoranda  tn  the  Writer. 

:.  Geo!.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  XLV,  1880. 
lug  are  the  cliemlcal   formulas   of   tbeae   acids,  a^   commonly 
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of  plant  and  animal  life,  but  that  they  act  only  in  presence  of 
moisture. 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  decomposition  effected 
by  meteoric  waters  and  usually  attributed  mainly  to  carbonic 
acid,  the  initial  stages  of  attack  are  due  to  the  powerful  solvent 
capacities  of  the  humus  acids.  Owing,  however,  to  the  facility 
with  which  these  acids  pass  into  higher  stages  of  oxidation,  it  is 
chiefly  as  carbonates  that  the  results  of  their  action  are  carried  • 
down  into  deeper  parts  of  the  crust  or  brought  up  to  the  sur- 
face. Although  CO2  is  no  doubt  the  final  condition  into  which 
these  unstable  organic  acids  pass,  yet  during  their  existence 
they  attack  not  merely  alkalies  and  alkaline  earth,  but  evea 
dissolve  silica."^  P.  Thernard  found  that  the  solvent  power 
of  these  acids  was  largely  controlled  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
they  contained.^ 

Crexic  Acid 
Carbon 44.0  %^ 

SftSr. :::::: : :  ti  corresponding  to  c«H.Af 

Oxygen 46.6    J 

Apocrenic  Acid 
Carbon 34.4%% 

Nitrogfn"     .'.'.....'.      3.0     ^  Corresponding  to  CjiHmOu  ? 
Oxygen 39.1     J 

Bertlielot  and  Andre  (Comptes  Kendus  Academie  de  Paris,  114, 1892,  pp.  41- 
43)  have  shown  that  the  brown  substance  of  humus  and  analogous  compounds 
undergo  direct  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  the  air  and  sunlight,  forming 
carbonic  acid.  These  reactions  are  purely  chemical,  taking  place  without  the 
intervention  of  microbes,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  change  in  color  of  the  orig- 
inal humus.  The  oxidation  is  rendered  more  active  through  the  division  and 
mellowing  of  the  humus  by  cultivation.  Through  chemical  union  of  the  carbonic 
acid  with  certain  ba.ses,  as  lime  soda  and  potash,  there  are  found  soluble  car- 
bonates which  may  be  leached  out  by  meteoric  waters. 

1  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology,  3d  ed.,  p.  472. 
The  writer  was  shown  not  long  since,  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Munroe,  » 

very  ])ractical  illustration  of  the  remarkable  corrosive  power  of  organic  acids. 
A  highly  ornate  French  clock,  with  case  of  black  marble,  was  packed  for  stora^ 
in  excelsior  which  was  a  trifle  damp.  The  clock  remained  in  storage  from  th« 
last  of  May  until  about  the  first  of  October  of  the  same  year.  When  the  pack- 
ing material  was  removed,  the  marble  was  found  to  be  so  corroded  as  to  need 
rehoning  and  polishing.  The  roughness  could  be  easily  felt  by  passing  tli« 
finger  over  the  surface,  and  long  lustreless  lines  indicating  the  contact  of  excel- 
sior fibres  traversed  the  surface  in  every  direction. 

2  Julien,  The  Geological  Action  of  Humus  Acids,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  of 
Science,  1879,  p.  324. 
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It  13  stated  by  Storer'  that  "on  the  tops  of  the  higher  hills 
if  New  Hampshire,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ataioe  also,  a,  cold,  sour 
ilack  earth  will  often  be  noticed  at  the  surface  of  the  grgund, 
.mediately  beneath  which  is  sometimes  a  layer  of  remarkably 
hite   earth.     The  whiteness  is  due  to  the  solvent  action  of 
ids  that  soak  out  from  the  black  humus,  and  which  leach  out 
the  underlying  clay  and  sand  the  oxides  of  iron  that  for- 
lerly  colored  them," 
As  long  ago  as  1848  the  Rogers  brothers  showed^  that  pure 
,ter   partially   decomposed   nearly    all   the   ordinary  silicate 
minerals  which  form  any  appreciable  part  of  our  rocks.     The 
action  of  carbonated  water  was  recognizable  in  less  than  ten 
■linutes,  but  pure  water  required  a  much  longer  time  before 
[ts  effect  was  sufficient  for  a  qualitative  determination.    So  pro- 
nounced was  the  action  of  carbonated  water  tliat  the  presence  of 
"the  alkalies  of  lime  and  magnesia  could  be  recognized  in  a  single 
4irop  of  the  filtrate  from  the  liquid  in  which  the  powdered  min- 
!«ral8  were  digested.     By  digestion  lor  forty-eight  hours  they 
;«btained  from  hornblende,  aetinolite,  epidote,  chlorite,  serpen- 
^ne,  feldspar,  etc.,  a  quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 
alumina,  silica,  and  alkalies  amounting  to  from  0.4  ^  to  1  %  of 
i^e  whale  mass.     The  lime,  magnesia,  and   alkalies  were  ob- 
'tained  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  the  iron,  in  the  case  of  horn- 
blende, epidote,  etc.,  passing  from  the  state  of  carbonate  to  that 
of  peroxide  during  the  evaporation  of  the  solutions.      Forty 
grains   of    finely   pulverized    iiornblende,   digested   for   forty- 
vight  hours  in  carbonated  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  with 
Mpeated    agitation,   yielded — silica,    0,08  ^i;    oxide   of   iron, 
fl.096%:  lime,  O.lS^'p.  and  magnesia,  0.096%,  with  traces  of 
ttan^nese.     Commenting  on  these  results,  Bischof  remarks" 
hat  "by  repeating  this  treatment  112  times  with  fresh  carbon- 
•d  water,  a  perfect  solution  might  be  effected  in  224  days, 
now,"  he  says,  "40  grains  of  hornblende,  unpowdered,  in 
lich.  accortling  to  the  above  assumption,  the  surface  is  only 
e  millionth  of  the  powdered,  were  treated  in  the  same  way, 
Mai  the  water  renewed  every  two  days,  the  time  required  for 
perfect   solution   would   be  somewhat  more  than  six   million 
ymn."     In  considering  these  figures  and  their  practical  bear- 

1  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture. 

*  Ain.  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  V,  1848. 

*  Chemical  and  Thyskal  Geology,  Vol.  I,  p.  01. 
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ing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  in  nature  the  quantity 
of  water  coming  in  contact  with  a  crystal  embedded  in  a  rock 
during  a  given  time  is  much  less  than  that  assumed  above,  the 
mineral  is  undergoing  a  gradual  splitting  up,  becoming  more 
and  more  porous,  so  that  the  process  is  gradually  accelerat^id. 

To  quote  Bischof  again,  it  is  probably  admissible  to  assume 
that  the  time  in  which  water  produces  similar  effects  of  decom- 
position or  solution  on  minerals,  is  inversely  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  surface  of  contact.  If,  therefore,  a  mineral  were  so  far 
subdivided  that  the  surface  was  increased  ten  million-fold,  the 
quantity  then  dissolved  during  a  certain  time  would  be  the  same 
as  that  dissolved  during  a  period  ten  million  times  as  long. 

Richard  Miiller  has  also  shown  ^  that  carbonic  acid  waters 
will  act  even  during  so  brief  a  period  as  seven  weeks  upon  the 
silicate  mineral  with  such  energy  as  to  permit  a  quantitative 
determination  of  the  dissolved  materials.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  (1st)  the  percentages  of  the  various  constituents 
thus  taken  out  by  the  carbonated  water,  and  (2d)  the  total  per- 
centages of  the  materials  dissolved.  That  is  to  say,  the  figures 
0.1552  given  for  adular  under  SiOji  indicate  that  0.1552%  of 
the  total  65.24%  of  the  silica  contained  by  the  mineral  have 
been  removed,  and  so  on.  The  last  column  gives  the  total  per 
cent  of  all  the  constituents  extracted. 


Mineral 

siOj 

Al,()3 

K,0 

Na,0 

Mk() 

CaO 

I'lO. 

FeO        Toul 

1 

0/ 

% 

/o 

% 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

Adular .     .     . 

0.1552 

0.1308 

•    •    •    • 

■     •     •     • 

•  •    •  • 

•  •   •  • 

trace 

0.328 

Olijroclase .    . 

0.237 

0.1713 

2.367 

•     «     •     • 

3.213 

•    •    •    • 

trace 

0.533 

Hornblende    . 

0.419 

trace 

•  •  •  • 

•     •     •     • 

8.528 

•    •    •    • 

4.829 

1.5.'J6 

Magnetite .     . 

trace 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•     •     •     • 

•  •   •  • 

•    •   •   • 

0.942 

0.307 

Apatite .     .    . 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•     •     •     • 

2.168 

1.822 

....    12.018 

Olivine  .     .     . 

0.873     trace 

•  •  •  • 

1.201 

trace 

•  •  •  • 

8.733    2.111 

Serpentine     . 

0.354  1   .... 

i 

•   •  •  • 

2.649 

•  •  •  • 

.   •  •  • 

1.527     1.211 

1 
1 

The  summary  of  his  investigations  he  gives  as  below :  — 

(1)  All  the  minerals  tested  were  acted  upon  by  the  carbonated 

water. 

(2)  In  this  process  there  were  formed  carbonates  of  liiue,  iron, 

manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  potash,  and  soda. 

^  Untersuchen  uber  die  Einwirkung  des  kohlensaurehaltigen  Wassers  auf 
oinige  Mineralien  und  Gesteine,  Tschermaks  Min.  MittheiluDgen,  1877,  p.  25. 
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I  (3)  In  the  Mtiou  of  the  carbonated  waters  upon  the  alkaline 
silicates,  like  the  feldspai'a,  a  small  amount  of  silica  went 
always  into  solution,  presumably  in  the  form  of  hydrate, 

(4)  Even  alumina  was  dissolved  in  appreciable  quantities. 

(5)  Adular  proved  more  resisting  to  the  action  of  the  aeid  than 

did  the  oligoclase. 

(6)  The  first  stage  of  decomposition  in  the  feldspars  is  a  redden- 

ing process  ;  the  second,  kaolinization. 

(7)  Hornblende  was  more  easily  decomposed  than  feldspar. 

(8)  Increase  of  pressure  on  the  solution  was  productive  of  more 

energetic  action  than  prolonging  the  time. 

(9)  Of  all  the  minerals  tested,  the  magnetic  iron   was   least 

affected. 

(10)  Apatite  was  readily  acted  upon,  as  could  be  detected  by  its 

appearance  under  the  microscope. 

(11)  Oliiine  was  the  most  readily  attacked  of  all  the  silicates 

tested,  probably   twice  as  easily  decomposed  as  the  ser- 


(12)  Magnesian  silicates  were  attacked  by  the  carbonated  waters. 
Hence  serpentine  cannot  be  considered  a  final  product  of 
decomposition.' 

Of  all  the  materials  forminfj  any  essential  part  of  the  earth's 
lerust  the  limestones  are  most  affected  by  the  solvent  power  gf 
vraXtiT.  It  is  stated  that  pure  water  will  dissolve  lime  carbon- 
ate in  the  proportions  of  one  part  in  10800  when  cold  and  one 
part  in  8875  when  boiling. 

Since  rock-weathering  is,  as  already  stated,  a  superficial 
phenomenon,  we  have  to  do  only  with  waters  of  ordinary  tem- 
peratureH  and  under  ordinary  conditions  of  pressure,  though 
this  expression  must  not  be  taken  as  necessarily  meaning  cold 
(raters,  since,  if  we  accept  the  statements  of  Caldcleugh,^  rain 
^ters  falling  upon  the  heated  rocks  may  have  their  tempera- 
liares  raised  as  high  as  140°  F,  The  enormously  destructive 
affect  of  carbonated  waters  on  limestone  is  scarcely  apparent 
on  casual  inspection,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  material  is 
carried  away  in  solution,  leaving  only  the  insoluble  impurities 
behind.  In  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
eorrosion  through  a  comparison  of  the  proportional  amounts  of 
irsriouii  constituents  in  this  residue  with  those  in  the  fresh  rock 

'      1  Serpentine,  however,  cannot  be  proper!;  CDDsitiered  a  decomposition  prod. 
act.    It  in  mthor  a  product  oF  alteration. 
1  TraiiH.  G«ol.  ijoc  of  London,  1820. 
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(see  p.  209  et  seq.)^  and  the  time  limit  of  corrosion  through 
determining  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  constituents  in  the 
water  which  annually  drains  from  any  given  area.  By  such 
methods  it  has  been  estimated  ^  that  some  275  tons  of  calcium 
carbonate  are  annually  removed  from  each  square  mile  of  Cal- 
ciferous  limestone  exposed  in  the  Appalachian  region  alone; 
while  a  well-known  English  authority  ^  has  calculated  that  with 
an  annual  rainfall  of  32  inches,  percolating  only  to  a  depth  of 
18.3  inches,  there  are  annually  removed  by  solution  from  the 
superficial  portions  of  England  and  Wales  an  average  of  all 
constituents  amounting  to  143.5  tons  per  square  mile  of  area. 
He  further  calculates  that  the  average  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime  annually  removed  from  each  square  mile  of  the  entire 
globe  amounts  to  50  tons.^  It  is  to  this  corrosive  action  of 
meteoric  waters  that  still  another  authority*  would  attribute 
the  slight  thickness  and  nodular  condition  of  many  beds  of 
Palaeozoic  limestone.  He  argues  that  originally  thick-bedded 
limestones  have,  during  the  ages  subsequent  to  their  formation 
and  uplifting,  become  so  impoverished  through  the  dissolving 
out  and  carrying  away  in  solution  of  the  lime  carbonate,  as  to 
have  been  quite  obliterated,  or  reduced  to  mere  nodular  bands, 
and  given  rise  to  important  paheontological  breaks  in  the  geo- 
logical record.  Other  than  organic  acids  may  locally  exert  a 
potent  influence.  Thus  Robert  Bell  has  described  the  dolomitic 
limestones  underlying  the  waters  along  Grand  Manitpu  Island, 
the  Indian  peninsula,  and  adjacent  portions  of  Lake  Huron  and 
the  Georgian  Bay,  as  pitted  and  honeycombed  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  striking  manner.  This  corrosion,  it  is  believed,  is 
produced  through  the  solvent  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
water,  the  acid  itself  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phides of  iron,  pyrites  and  pyrrhotite,  which  exist  in  great 
quantities  in  the  Huronian  rocks  to  the  northward.^ 

1  A.  L.  Ewing,  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  1885,  p.  29. 

2  T.  MeUard  Reade,  Chemical  Denudation  in  Relation  to  Geological  Time. 

•^  The  total  dissolved  constituents  thus  removed  are  divided  up  as  follows: 
Carbonate  of  lime,  50  tons ;  sulphate  of  lime,  20  tons ;  silica,  7  tons ;  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  4  tons ;  peroxide  of  iron,  1  ton ;  chloride  of  sodium,  8  tons ;  alka- 
line carbonates  and  sulphates,  6  tons. 

*  F.  Rutley,  The  Dwindling  and  Disappearance  of  Limestones,  Quar.  Joar. 
Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  August,  1898. 

6  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  47-304. 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Hayes  and  M.  R.  Campbell,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
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3.     MECHANICAL  ACTION  OF  WATER  AND  OF  ICE 

Aside  from  its  solvent  capacity,  water  acts  as  a.  powerful  ero- 
sive agent,  as  well  as  an  agent  for  the  transportation  of  the 
eroded  materials.  It  is  only  its  erosive  power  that  need  con- 
cern us  here,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  this  is  to  a  considerable 
eitent  dependent  upon  its  power  of  trausportatiou.  Every 
raindrop  beating  down  upon  a  surface  already  sorely  tried  by 
lieit  and  frost  serves  to  detach  the  partially  loosened  granules, 
and,  catching  them  up  in  the  tenipoi-ary  rivulets,  carries  them 
to  the  more  permanent  rills,  to  be  spread  out  over  the  valley 
botloios,  or  perhaps  if  the  slopes  be  steep  and  the  current  ac- 

Snrrej,  have  recently  reported  some  remartable  examples  of  corroded  quartz 
pebbles  which  ibuuld  be  mentioned  here,  although  a,  satisfactory  explaiiatioa  for 
ibe  pheoomeiion  has  not  yet  been  given. 

Dr.  Hayes,  in  a  personal  memorandum  to  the  writer,  describes  the  occur- 
Mce  as  follows :  — 

"At  three  rather  widely  separated  points  in  the  South,  conglomerates  have 
'wn  observed  in  whicli  the  projecting  portions  of  tho  pebbles  have  been  etched 
W  partly  dissolved. 

"The  firal,  observed  by  Mr,  Campbell,  is  at  Nviltall,  West  Virginia.  The 
MglDinerate  ia  question,  which  belongs  to  the  coal  measures,  is  composed  of 
'■titer  coarse  quartz  sand  with  slightly  yellowish  cement,  in  which  are  embedded 
'611'Wom  pebbles  of  while  vein  quartz.  Tlie  latter  vary  in  siKe  up  to  three- 
luanetg  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  somewhat  irregularly  distributed. 
""Jinarily  the  pebbles,  wholly  unaltered,  weather  out  by  the  chemical  or 
■"fchinical  disintegraUon  of  the  sandy  matrix.  In  the  case  observed,  however, 
''Hire  ihe  conglomerate  received  the  drip  from  an  overhanging  cliff,  the  project- 
'"Eputtions  of  the  pebbles  are  deeply  pitted,  evidently  by  solution.  Mechanical 
*^  is  precloded  by  the  form  of  the  resulting  surface,  which  is  not  smooth  like 
^purtions  of  the  pebble  still  protected  by  the  matrix,  but  la  rough  and  Irregu- 
^<  The  out«r  portion  of  the  pebbles  is  evidently  less  easily  aSected  by  the 
''IveDt  than  the  interior,  and  forma  a  sharp  rim  about  the  irregular  cavities 
ooliowed  out  within.  In  some  caaes  a  third  of  the  pebble  has  thus  been  re- 
■BOred.  The  surface  of  the  sandatone  matrix  in  which  the  pebbles  are  embeildcd 
"  *lso  pitted,  possibly  by  the  same  process  of  solution  as  that  which  has  affected 
^f  pebbles,  but  anch  a  surface  might  also  be  produced  by  mechanical  means  in 
'^  Ibe  cement  were  less  indurated  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

■'The  second  case  is  on  Clifty  Creek,  White  County,  Tennessee.     The  coii- 

^oiD^rate,  also  a  member  of  the  coal  measores,  forma  the  bottom  of  a  small 

nSnn,  and  is  covered  by  the  creek  at  high  water,  but  uncovered  throughout 

Ibe  greater  part  of  the  year.    The  matrix  is  a  coarse  white  sandstone  which 

nuben  yellow  by  the  oxidation  of  tlie  slightly  ferruginous  cement.     Embedded 

Id  CUb  are  rather  abundant  pebbW,  varying  in  size  np  ij)  two  Inches  in  diameter, 

ud  composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  with  a  few  of  chert  and  possibly  of  quartzite. 

Tbe  projectiRg  portions  of  tliese  pebbles  have  been  In  part  removed,  though  they 

Mill  proJMt  somewhat  above  the  enclosing  matrix.     As  In  cose  of  the  Nuttall 

conglotnenile,  the  exterior  portiona  of  the  pebbles  are  less  easily  affected  than 
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cordingly  strong,  to  the  rivers  ami  tlience  to  the  sea.  The 
amount  of  detrital  matter  thus  raechanicaliy  removed  from 
the  hills  and  spread  out  over  valley  and  sea-bottoins  quite  ex- 
ceeds our  comprehension,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  rat« 
the  Mississippi  River  is  now  doing  its  work,  the  entire  Ameri- 
can continent  might  be  reduced  to  sea-level  within  a  period  of 
four  and  one-half  million  years.  The  Appalachian  Mountain 
system,  whose  uplifting  began  in  early  Cambrian  times  and 
terminated  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous,  has  alread)' 
through  this  cause  lost  more  material  than  the  entire  mass  of 
that  which  now  remains.  But  the  rivers,  like  the  winds  and 
glacierti,  in  virtue  of  tliis  load  they  bear,  become  themselves 
converted  into  agents  of  erosion,  filing  away  upon  their  rocky 
beds,  undermining  their  banks,  and  continually  wearing  aw'ay 
the  land  by  their  ceaseless  activity.  The  pot-holes  in  the  bod 
of  a  stream,  formed  by  the  constant  swirl  of  sand  and  grave! 
in  an  eddy,  furnish  on  a  small  scale  striking  illustrations  of  Uiis 
cutting  power,  while  the  rocky  canons  of  the  Colorado  of  tbe 
West,  where  thousands  of  feet  of  horizontal  strata  have  been  cut 
through  as  with  a  file,  show  the  same  thing  on  a  scale  so  gigan- 
tic as  to  be  at  first  scarce  comprehensible.'  An  item  of  no 
insignificant  importance  to  be  considered  here  is  the  possibihty. 

the  interlora,  and  nhea  the  pebble  has  been  a  tbird  or  half  removed  the  outer 
shell  forms  a  rim  witliin  which  Is  a  depression  with  a  sl^t  elevation  in  the 
centre.  The  chert  pebbles  show  less  evidence  of  corrotiion  b;  a  solvent  iltvi 
those  composed  ot  quartz.  Their  upper  surfaces  are  somewhat  woni  down  and 
even  slightly  hollowed,  hut  this  might  easily  have  been  produced  by  mechBDicsI 
means,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  quartz. 

"  The  third  case  Is  a  block  of  conglomerate  from  Starrs  Mountain,  Tenneemf, 
collected  by  Mr.  Bailey  Witlia,  This  is  of  Lower  Cambrian  age.  The  matrii  i» 
a  coarse  teldspathic  sandstone  containing  layers  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  mosll; 
quartz,  with  a  few  probably  of  som.E  feldspar.  The  former  are  between  one-Jilli 
and  one  inch  in  diameter  and  the  Latter  somewhat  larger.  The  projecting  por- 
tions of  Che  quartz  pebbles  on  one  side  of  the  block  are  almost  entirely  lemoved. 
and  as  in  the  other  cases  evidently  by  solution.  A  slight  rim  projects  above  Ite 
matrix  in  which  the  pebbles  are  embedded ;  within  this  is  a  depression,  whiles 
slight  elevation  oecupies  the  centre. 

"Tbe  projecting  portions  of  the  feldapathic  pebbles  also  are  partly  removed. 
but  this  may  be  due  to  corrasion  instead  of  corrosion,  that  is.  to  the  totioo  ol 
mechanical  rather  than  chemical  agents.  The  pebbles  on  the  lower  aide  of  the 
block  have  their  original  water-worn  surfaces  without  any  trace  of  etching." 

'  Captain  C.  E.  Uutton  has  estltnated  (Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Cafion 

the  Colorado)  that  from  over  an  area  of  13,000  to  16,000  square  miles  drained 
by  the  Colorado  Btver,  an  average  thickness  ot  10,000  feet  of  strata  have  been 
removed. 
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indeed  probability,  of  an  incidental  chemical  decomposition 
taking  place  during  this  abrasive  action.  Daubree  showed  * 
thai  when  feldspathic  fragments  were  submitted  to  artificial 
trituration  in  a  revolving  cylinder  containing  water,  a  decompo-/ 
sitiou  was  effected  whereby  the  alktiliea  were  liberated  in  very 
iippreeiable  amounts.  He  found  further  that  the  principal 
product  of  mutual  attrition  of  feldspar  fragments  in  water  was 
not  sand,  but  an  impalpable  mud  (Zi'nion),  This  mud  was  of 
such  tenuity  as  to  remain  for  many  days  in  suspension,  and 
on  ileaiccation  became  so  hard  a»  to  be  broken  only  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  hammer,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  argillites 
of  the  coal  measures,  but  differing  in  that  it  carried  a  high 
percentage  of  alkalies.  Granitic  rocks  thus  treated  yielded 
angular  fragments  of  quartz  and  very  minute  shreds  of  mica, 
^liile  the  feldspars  ultimately  quite  disappeared  in  the  form 
"f  the  impalpable  mud  above  mentioned.  It  was  noted  that 
sfler  the  quartzose  particles  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
fineness  further  diminution  in  the  size  ceased,  owing  to  the 
ouuj'aut  action  of  t)ie  water,  wliich  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film 
wtvfeen  adjacent  particles  acted  as  a  cushion  and  prevented 
actual  contact  to  the  extent  necessary  for  mutual  abrasion.  It 
IB  to  a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  sea-water  that  Shaler*  would 
attribute  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  sand  grains  upon  our  sea 
'"eachea.  Indeed  the  conditions  of  Daubree's  experiments  as 
*  whole  were  not  so  different  from  those  existing  in  nature  that 
"■piieed  hesitate,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  to  conclude  similar 
MtioQ,  both  chemical  and  physical,  may  be  going  on  wherever 
"lirasion  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  continual  moisture,  as  in 
we  bed  of  a  river  or  glacier. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  thai  tlus  authority  placed  rock  fragments  in  atone  and 
Inn  cjlinders  conlainlng  water  atid  mode  to  revolve  borlxontall;  at  a  measured 
'^<co[  apeed,  so  that  the  actual  distance  travsUed  by  any  ol  the  particles  dur- 
'"!  n  given  time  could  be  readily  calculated.  The  product  of  this  disintegration, 
''(1  when  carried  to  the  condition  of  dne  silt,  was  alwitys  aliarply  an^ar.  His 
'iper^meuls  further  showed  that  when  feldspathic  fragments  were  thus  treated, 
lliere  was  always  a  certain  amount  oE  deeompositlon,  whereby  salta  of  potash  were 
'  Utierued ;  lu  one  instance,  wlien  3  kilogrammes  of  feldspar  were  revolved  for  1D2 
kwmin  Iron  cylinders  containing  5  litres  of  water,  2.72  kibgramraes  of  finely 
tmiDiinated  mud  were  obtained,  and  in  solution  in  the  water,  12. Q  grammes  of 
pMuh,  or  2.62  grammes  per  litre,  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  In  the  water 
liure«sed  the  amount  of  potash.  When  the  feldspar  was  triturated  dry  and  tlien 
'fteated  with  water,  no  such  solvent  action  could  be  detected.  —  Oeologie  Experi- 
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The  hammering  action  of  waves  upon  the  sea-coast  exerts  a 
powerful  erosive  action,  particularly  upon  particles  of  rock  of 
such  size  as  to  be  lifted  or  moved  by  wave  action,  but  too  heavy 
to  be  protected  from  attrition  by  the  thin  film  of  water  above 
alluded  to.  Shaler's  observations^  at  Cape  Ann  were  to  the 
effect  that  ordinary  granitic  paving  blocks  (weighing  perhaps 
twenty  pounds)  were,  when  exposed  to  surf  action,  worn  in 
the  course  of  a  year  into  spheroidal  forms  such  as  to  indicate 
an  average  loss  of  more  than  an  inch  from  their  peripheries. 
Experiments  made  with  fragments  of  hard  burned  brick  showed 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  they  would  be  reduced  fully  one-half 
their  bulk.  Even  the  crystallization  of  the  salt  thrown  up  by 
wave  action  and  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  rocks  ^  serves  ia  its 
way  the  purposes  of  disintegration. 

The  Action  of  Freezing  Water  and  of  Ice.  —  The  action  o! 
dry  heat  and  cold  in  disintegrating  rocks  has  already  been 
described.  The  effects  of  such  temperature  changes  upon 
stone  of  ordinary  dryness  are,  however,  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  destructive  agencies  of  freezing  temperatures  upon 
stones  saturated  with  moisture.  The  expansive  force  of  water 
passing  from  the  liquid  to  tlie  solid  state  has  been  graphically 
described  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  ice  a  mile  high 
(about  150  tons  to  the  square  foot).  Otherwise  expressed,  100 
volumes  of  water  expand,  on  freezing,  to  form  109  volumes  of 
ice.  Provided,  then,  sulliclent  water  be  contained  within  the 
pores  of  a  stone,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  results  of 
freezing  must  be  disastrous.  That  stones  as  they  lie  in  tlie 
ground  do  contain  moisture,  often  in  no  inconsiderable  amounts, 
is  a  well-known  and  well-recognized  fact  by  fill  those  engaged 
in  quarrying  operations,  and  indeed  no  mineral  substance  is 
absolutely  impervious  to  it.  The  amount  contained,  naturally 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents  and  their 
state  of  aggregation.  According  to  various  authorities,  granite 
may  contain  some  0.37%  by  weight;  chalk,  20%;  ordinary 
compact  limestone,  0.5%  to  5%  ;  marble,  about  0.30%  ;  aii<l 
sandstones,  amounts  varying  up  to  10%  or  12%,  while  clay 

1  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  V,  p.  208. 

2  According  to  Dana  (Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition,  Geology,  p.  529\  the 
sandstones  along  the  coast  of  Sydney,  Austnalia,  are  subjected  to  a  mechanical 
disintegration  through  the  crystallization  of  salt  which  is  absorbed  from  the 
saline  spray  of  the  ocean  waves. 
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lontain  nearly  one-fourth  its  weight.  This  water  is  largely 
■tial  —  the  quarrt/  water,  aa  it  ia  aometimea  called.  In 
Ition  to  this,  the  quartz,  particularly  of  granitic  rocks, 
universally  contains  innumerable  mioute  cavities  par- 
ly filled  with  water,  and  which  are,  in  extreme  cases,  so 
it  as  to  make  up.  according  to  Sorby,  at  least  5  %  of  the 
lie  volume  of  the  mineral. 
That  the  passage  of  this  included  moisture  from  the  liquid 
the  aolid  state,  must  be  attended  with  results  disastrous  to 
stone  is  self-evident,  though  the  rate  of  disintegration  may 
so  slow  under  favorable  circumstances  as  to  be  scarce  notice- 
Freezing  of  the  absorbed  water  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
sources  of  disintegration  iu  stones  confined  in  the  walls  of 
Iding,  and  even  in  the  quarry  bed  it  ia  by  no  means  uncom- 
to  have  stone  so  injured  as  to  render  it  worthless.  How- 
'cr  slight  may  be  the  effects  of  a  single  freezing,  constant 
repetition  of  the  process  cannot  fail  to  open  up  new  rifts,  and 
still  furtlier  widen  those  already  in  existence,  allowiug  further 
penetration  of  water  to  freeze  in  its  turn  and  to  exert  a  chemical 
action  as  well.  So  year  in  and  year  out,  through  winter's  cold 
and  summer's  beat,  the  work  goea  on  until  the  massive  rock 
Ijecoinea  loose  aantl  to  be  caught  up  by  winds  or  temporary 
rivulets  and  spread  broadcast  over  the  land.  In  some  instances, 
it  maj'  be,  the  rock  ia  of  sufficiently  uniform  texture  to  be  af- 
fected in  all  its  mass  alike.  More  commonly,  however,  it  ia 
traVeraed  by  veins,  joints,  or  other  lines  of  weakness  along 
which  the  rifting  power  is  first  made  manifest,  as  in  our  illus- 
tration. Naturally  disintegration  of  this  kind  ia  confined  to 
frigid  and  temperate  latitudes.  As  bearing  upon  the  extreme 
rapidity  mth  which  such  disintegration  may  take  place,  the 
following  ia  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  L.  Stejneger,  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  who  passed  several  months 
among  the  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

"  In  September,  1882,  I  visited  Tolstoi  Mya,  a  precipitous 
cliff  near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Bering  Island.  At  the 
foot  of  it  I  found  large  masses  of  rock  and  stone  which  had 
evidently  fallen  down  during  the  year.  Most  of  them  were 
corisiderably  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  showed  no 
Imce  of  disintegration.  Tlie  following  spring,  April,  1883, 
when  I  revisited  the  place,  I  found  that  the  rocks  had  split  up 
into  innumerable  fragments,  cube-shaped,  sharp-edged,  aud  of 
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a  very  uniform  size,  —  about  two  inches.  They  had  not  yet 
fallen  to  pieces,  the  rocks  still  retaining  their  original  shape. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  weather  was  still  freezing 
when  I  was  there.  The  winter  was  not  one  of  great  severity, 
and  several  thawing  spells  broke  its  continuity.  These  cubic 
fragments  did  not  seem  to  split  up  any  further,  for  everywhere 
on  the  islands  where  the  rock  consisted  of  the  coarse  sandstone, 
as  in  this  place,  the  talus  consisted  of  these  sharp-edged  stones." 

Ice  acts  as  a  disintegrating  agent  in  still  other  ways  than 
that  mentioned.  The  phenomenon  of  the  glacier  is  now  so 
well  known  that  we  need  dwell  upon  it  but  briefly  here.  Long- 
continued  precipitation  of  snow  upon  regions  of  such  elevation, 
or  in  such  latitudes  as  to  preclude  anything  like  an  equally 
rapid  melting,  gives  rise  to  deep  fields  of  snow,  compacted  in 
the  lower  portions  into  the  condition  of  ice.  These,  in  virtue 
of  the  weight  of  the  overlying  mass,  and  perhaps  the  steepness 
of  the  slopes,  aided  by  a  certain  amount  of  plasticity  possessed 
in  some  degree  by  even  the  most  rigid  of  so-called  solids,  creep 
slowly  down  the  slopes  in  the  form  of  glaciers  or  rivers  of  ice. 
Advancing,  it  may  be,  but  an  inch  or  several  feet  a  day,  now  scarce 
moving  at  all,  or  even  retreating  temporarily  through  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  their  supplies,  or  an  increase  in  the  sun's 
heat,  these  bring,  either  upon  their  surfaces  as  moraines,  or 
frozen  into  their  mass,  large  quantities  of  fragmental  rock  mate- 
rial fallen  upon  them  from  above,  or  picked  up  from  the  surfaces 
over  which  they  How.  Those  fragments  which  remain  upon  the 
upper  surface,  or  frozen  into  the  upper  portions,  are  but  trans- 
ported to  the  lower  levels  where,  the  temperature  being  suffi- 
cient, the  ice  is  melted  and  the  load  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
moraine. 

Beneath,  and  frozen  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  ice  sheet, 
there  is,  however,  a  variable  amount  of  rock  material,  which,  as 
the  glacier  moves  along,  is  crowded  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
overlying  mass,  and  all  the  resistlcvss  energy  of  the  ice  behind, 
over  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rock.  In  virtue  of  this 
material,  this  sand,  gravel,  and  boulder  aggregate,  the  glaciers 
become  converted  into  what  we  may  compare  to  extremely 
coarse  files,  to  tear  away  the  rocks  over  which  they  pass,  and 
grind  and  crush  them  into  detritus  of  varying  degrees  of 
fineness.  The  small  streams  which  originate  from  the  melt- 
ing of  these  glaciers  become,  hence,  not  infrequently  charged 
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I  the  point  of  turbidity  with  the  fine  silt-like  detritus  ground 
rom  the  ledges  and  iu  part  from  the  boulders  themselves. 
'igure  3  of  plate  19  shows  a  slab  of  limestone  still  bear- 
ng  upon  its  surface  the  evidences  of  the  severity  of  the 
mslaught.  A  consideration  of  the  amount  of  detritus  thus 
brovight  down  either  merely  as  transported  or  as  abraded 
material  belongs  properly  to  the  chapter  on  transportation, 
but  a  few  illustrations  are  not  without  interest  here.  The 
Aar  in  Switzerland  is  stated  by  Geikie  to  discharge  every  day 
in  August  some  440,000,000  gallons  of  water,  carrying  some 
280  tnus  of  sand.  A  portion  of  this  is  in  a  state  of  such 
Dtinute  subdivision  as  to  remain  a  long  time  in  suspension, 
md  give  the  water  a  milky  appearance  for  several  miles. 
1-  C.  RuBsell  has  described'  the  Tuolumne  River,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  the  Lyell  Glacier  in  the  Sierras  of  California,  as 
*nrbid  with  silt  which  has  been  ground  by  the  moving  ice. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Dana  Glacier  there  is  a  small  lakelet 
whose  waters  are  of  a  peculiar  greenish  yellow  color  from 
tiif;  silt  held  in  suspension,  and  which,  when  submitted  to 
iDJcroscopic  examination,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  fresh 
M^iilar  fragments  of  various  silicate  minerals  of  all  sizes  from 
"■35  mm.  in  diameter  down  to  impalpable  silt. 

4.    ACTION  OF  PLANTS  AND  AWTMATa 

Both  plants  aud  animals  aid  to  some  extent  in  the  work  of 
'Mk  disintegration.  Plants  are  also  not  infrequently  an  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  sedimentation,  while  burrowing 
'I'Mets  and  animals  may  exert  an  important  influence  upon 
*he  texture  of  soda  and  in  bringing  about  a  more  general 
•wnixture  by  transferring  to  the  surface  that  wluch  is  below. 

The  lowest  forms  of  plant  life,  — the  lichens  and  mosses, — 
poiving  upon  the  hard,  bare  face  of  rocky  ledges  send  their 
miijute  rootlets  into  every  crack  and  crevice,  seeking  not 
merely  foot-hold,  but  food  as  well. 

Slight  as  is  the  action,  it  aids  in  disintegration.  The  plants 
die,  and  others  grow  upon  their  ruins.  There  accumulates 
thus,  it  may  be  with  extreme  slowness,  a  thin  film  of  humus, 
vliich  aerves  not  merely  to  retain  the  moisture  of  rains  and 
haa  bring  the  rock  under  the  influence  of  chemical  action, 
16th  Ann.  Hep.  U.  S.  Geol,  Survey,  1883-84. 
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but  supplies  at  the  same  time  small  quantities  of  the  humic 
and  other  organic  acids  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.^  These  act  both  as  solvents  and  deoxidizing  agents. 
As  time  goes  on,  sufficient  soil  gathers  for  other,  larger  and 
higher  types  of  life,  which  exert  still  more  potent  influences. 
It  may  be  the  rock  is  in  a  jointed  condition.  Into  these  joints 
each  herb,  shrub,  or  sapling  pushes  down  its  roots,  which,  in 
simple  virtue  of  their  gain  in  bulk,  day  by  day,  serve  to  enlarge 
the  rifts  and  furnish  thereby  more  ready  access  for  water,  and 
the  wash  of  rains,  to  still  further  augment  disintegration. 

This  phase  of  root  action  is  often  well  shown  in  walls  of 
ancient  masonry,  either  of  brick  or  stone,  whereby  the  usual 
rate  of  destruction  is  greatly  accelerated.  The  depth  to  which 
such  roots  may  penetrate  has  often  been  noted,  varying,  as  is 
to  be  expected,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.*  In  the  limestone 
caverns  of  the  Southern  states,  the  writer  has  often  been  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  long  thread-like  rootlets,  so  fine  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible,  which  have  found  their  way  through 
rifts  in  the  rocky  roof. 

H.  Carrington  Bolton  has  shown  that  very  many  minerals 
are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  cold  citric  acid  for  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period,  the  zeolites  and  other  hydrous  silicates 
being  especially  susceptible.     Such  tests  have  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificauce  when  we  consider  that  the  roots  of  growing  plants 
secrete  an  acid  sap,  which,  by  cactual  experiment,  has  been  found 
capable  of  etching  marble.     The  exact  nature  of  this  acid  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  considered  probable  that  in  the 
rootlets  of   each  species  of  plant  there  exists  a  considerable 
variety  of  organic  acids. ^ 

But  the  effects  of  plant  growth  are  not  necessarily  always 
destructive  ;  such  may  be  conservative  or  even  protective.  In 
glaciated  regions,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  striated  and  pol- 
ished surfaces  of  the  rocks  have  been  preserved  only  where  pro- 
tected from  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere 

1  It  is  stated  by  Storer  (Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture)  that  some 
lichens  have  been  found  to  contain  half  their  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

'-^  Aughey  has  found  roots  of  the  buffalo  berr}^  (Sherperdia  argophylla)  pene- 
tratnig  the  loess  soils  of  Nebraska  to  the  depth  of  50  feet. 

3  See  Application  of  Organic  Acids  to  the  Examination  of  Minerals,  H.  Car- 
rington Bolton,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  XXXI,  1&83, 
and  Available  Mineral  Plant  Food  in  Soils,  B.  Dyer,  Jour.  Chem.  Society,  March, 
1894. 
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y  a  thin  layer  of  turf  or  moss.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
lie  manifest  action  of  plant  gro\rth  is  to  accelerate  chemical 
econiposition,  through  keeping  the  surfaces  continually  moist, 
ad  to  retard  erosion.     (See  further  on  p.  280.) 

Action  of  Bacteria. — The  researches  of  A.  Muntz,'  Wido- 
V^dsky,  Schlosing,  and  others  tend  to  show  that  bacteria  may 
jcercise  a  verj'  important  influence  in  promoting  rock  disinte- 
^tion  and  decomposition.  Their  influcuce  in  promoting  nitri- 
totion  has  been  alreaily  alluded  to.  It  would  appear  that 
rhile  these  organisms  secrete  and  utilize  for  their  sustenance 
te  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  as  do 
lants  of  a  higher  order,  they  may  also  assimilate  carbonate 
f  ammonium,  forming  from  it  organic  matter  and  setting  free 
fitric  acid.  Being  of  microscopic  proportions,  the  organiama 
enetrate  into  every  little  cleft  or  crevice  produced  by  atmos- 
beric  agencies,  and  throughout  long  periods  of  time  produce 
Bsults  of  no  inconsiderable  geological  significance.  The  depth 
»low  the  surface  at  which  such  may  thrive  is  presumably  but 
light,  and  their  period  of  activity  limited  to  the  summer  months. 
Riey  have  been  found  on  rocks  of  widely  different  character  — 
^nites,  gneisses,  schists,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  volcanic 
tocks  —  and  on  high  mountain  peaks  as  well  as  on  lower  levels. 
The  Pic  Pourri,  or  Rotten  Peak,  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees  of  aouth- 
Tifestarn  France,  is  composed  of  friable  and  superficially  decom- 
jposed  calcareous  schists,  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  which 
JKe  found  the  nitrifying  bacteria,  which  are  believed  to  have 
geen  instrumental  in  promoting  its  characteristic  decomposition. 
[The  organism  acts  even  upon  the  most  minute  fragments,  reduc- 
pig  them  continually  to  smaller  and  smaller  sizes.     Each  frag- 

Sent  loosened  from  the  parent  mass  is  found  coated  with  a  film 
organic  matter  thus  produced,  and  the  accumulation  begun 
fly  these  apparently  insignificant  forces  is  added  to  by  residues 
W  plants  of  a  higher  order,  which  come  in  as  soon  as  food  and 
foothold  are  provided.' 

I:  Jlr.  J.  E.  Mills,"  and  after  him  J.  C.  Eranner,*  lay  con- 
fiderable  stress  on  the  decomposing  effect  of  vegetable  matter 

'  Coinpt«a  Reodiis  lie  VAcud^mle  dsB  Sciences,  CX,  1890,  p.  1370. 
'ills,  peibaps,  as  yft,  too  early  tosay  to  wbat  eit«Dt  Llie  preaence  of  bacteria 
h^  be  incidental  to  decomposition,  rHllier  tlian  ci 
■American  Geologist,  June,  1H89,  p.  357. 
»Bull.  Am.  G«ol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol,  VI 
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carried  into  the  ground  by  ants  in  certain  parts  of  Brazil,  Mills 
going  so  far  as  to  describe  the  ants  as  continually  pouring  car- 
bonic acid  into  the  ground.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evacuations 
of  the  ants  themselves  are  undoubtedly  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
further  the  processes  of  decomposition.  Certain  species  of  ants. 
locally  known  as  saubas,  or  sauvas,  live,  according  to  Branner, 
in  enormous  colonies,  burrowing  in  the  earth,  where  they  exca- 
vate chambers  with  galleries  that  radiate  and  anastomose  in 
every  direction,  and  into  which  they  carry  great  quantities  of 
leaves.  Certain  species  of  termites,  the  white  ants  of  Brazil,  are 
also  active  promoters  in  bringing  about  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  soil,  and  incidentally  accelerating  decomposition.  The 
organic  matter  carried  by  these  creatures  into  the  ground,  there 
to  decompose,  furnishes  organic  acids  to  promote  further  decay 
in  the  material  close  at  hand,  and  by  its  downward  percolation 
to  attack  the  still  firm  rocks  at  greater  depths.  Indeed,  these 
numerous  channels,  through  affordmg  easy  access  of  air  and 
surface  waters  with  all  their  absorbed  gases  or  alkaline  salts, 
may  serve  indirectly  a  geological  purpose  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  joints  in  massive  rocks.  (See  further  under  soil 
modified  by  plant  and  animal  life.) 

The  mechanical  agency  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  as  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
composition in  silicate  minerals,  is  greatly  augmented  when 
such  trituration  takes  place  in  connection  with  organic  matter. 
J.  Y.  Buchanan  has  shown,^  that  the  mud  of  sea-bottoms  is  being 
continually  passed  and  repassed  through  the  alimentary  canals 
of  marine  animals,  and  that  in  so  doing  the  mineral  matter  not 
merely  undergoes  a  slight  amount  of  comminution  and  conse- 
quent decomposition,  but  a  chemical  reduction  takes  place 
whereby  existing  sulphates  are  converted  into  sulphides.  Such 
sulphides  and  the  metallic  constituents  of  the  silicates  and  other 
compounds,  particularly  those  of  iron  and  manganese,  would 
on  exposure  to  sea-water  become  converted  into  oxides.  It  is 
tliroui^li  such  agencies  that  he  would  account  for  the  presence 
of  sulpliur  in  marine  muds,  and  the  variations  in  color,  from 
shades  of  red  or  brown  to  blue  and  gray,  in  the  former  the  iron 
occurring  as  oxides,  while  in  the  latter  it  exists  as  a  sulphide. 
Of  course  either  form  may  be  more  or  less  permanent  according 

1  On  the  Occurrence  of  Sulphur  in  Marine  Muds,  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1890-91. 
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le  mud  may  be  devoid  of  animal  life,  or  protected  from 
;zing  influences.  These  reactions,  being  subaqueous,  are 
what  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  but  are  never- 
ss  not  without  interest  in  this  comiection. 
le  of  the  most  conspicuous  results  of  rock- weathering 
igh  the  agencies  of  water  and  organic  acids,  as  above  enii- 
ted,  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  carljonates  of  lime 
more  rarely  of  magnesia,  iron,  and  the  alkalies.  Thus  in 
lecomposition  of  lirae-bearing  silicates,  as  the  feldspars, 
icenes,  and  amphiboles,  the  lime  almost  invariably  8eparat«9 
s  calcite  or  aragonite,  and  often  may  be  found  filling  cracks 
jreviotis,  as  veins  of  "  spar "  in  the  very  rock  masses  from 
h  it  was  derived.  The  celebrated  verde  di  Genova  and 
3  di  Prato  marbles  are  but  secondary  rocks  derived  by 
ation  from  pre-existing  pyroxenic  masses  and  in  which  the 
and  magnesia  have  separated  out  as  carbonates  forming 
vhite  veins  by  which  the  stone  is  traversed.  The  almost 
Brsality  of  carbonate  formation  incident  to  rock-weatheriug 
fests  itself  in  the  ready  effervescence  of  freshly  decomposed 
rial  when  treated  with  an  acid.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
weathered  rocks  of  any  kind  that  will  not  show  at  least 
s  of  secondary  carbonates,  of  which  those  of  calcium  are  by 
be  more  abundant. 

ia  further  to  be  noted  that  the  solvent  and  general  chemical 
ity  of  water  is  often  greatly  augmented  by  the  salts  and 
it  acquires  through  the  decomposition  of  various  minerals 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Thus  through  the  decomposi- 
of  iron  pyrites  there  may  be  formed  free  sulphuric  acid, 
rough  the  decomposition  of  a  feldspar,  carbonates  of  the 
ies,  any  of  which,  when  in  solution,  are  more  energetic 
ra  in  promoting  decomposition  thau  water  alone.  Hence 
r  certain  conditions  the  process  of  decomposition  once  set 
eration  augments  itself,  and  goes  on  with  increasing  vigor 
such  a  depth  is  reached  that  the  percolating  solutions 
se  neutralized  and  further  action,  aside  from  hydration, 
[cally  ceases. 
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THB  WBATHBRINQ  OF  ROCKS  iConUnued) 
II.    CONSIDERATION   OF  SPECIAL  CASES 

Let  U8  now  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  composition  d 
a  few  prominent  rock  types,  and  note  the  changes  they  have 
unilergone  in  this  process  of  weathering,  assuming,  as  we  rnuBt 
for  the  time  l)eing,  that  they  have  been  all  subjected  to  essen- 
tially the  same  conditions.  Inasmuch,  as  has  been  noted  already, 
there  are  divers  tyjws  of  rocks,  differing  not  merely  in  chemicil 
anil  mineral  composition,  but  in  structure  as  welL  it  is  an  euj 
assumption  that  the  results  of  prolonged  weathering  may  be 
widely  divergent.  Yet,  as  ^^•ill  become  apparent^  the  ultimate 
priHluots  from  all  but  the  purely  quartzose  rocks,  present  strik- 
ing similarities. 

In  the  tables  following  are  given  the  results  of  chemkaland 
moohanioul  analyses  of  rooks  of  various  kinds  mnd  in  varying 
stUiT^^s  of  dosjonoraiion.  We  will  begin  with  a  consdder.uion 
of  the  j^ninitio  rov^ks  of  the  Oisiriet  of  Columbia.^ 

The  rvvk  (^see  VL  14^  in  its  fresh  oouilition  is  a  scrxigly 
foliated  c^av  n\icaoeous  i^nuiite  showiuo:  to  the  Tir^jti-icu  ere 
a  tiuoly  v::rauular  aggrx^g-ate  of  quartz  and  feldspars;  arrazir^d  in 
inr.vrfovt  louiioular  m;Uises  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  dLazi-euer.  aiwflt 
aiivi  thr^niirh  which  are  distributed  abundin:  fjlia  :c  Kaek 
u\iv\u  lu  the  thin  section  the  structure  is  >ee:i  :o  >»  nacj 
i^uar:,'  auvi  Mack  mica  ar^  the  mr«s:  yo.'iiiiii-e:^.*  rtn 

^^  ^  ^  •     

:;".a;vu\i  eye  Ss^arvvly  Iv  distin^uishei  fr^rci  ii.«r    *^arr:.    lif 

»  •  •  •  ... 


*     *'N. 
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ely  scattermg  black  tourmalines  and  iron  ores  complete 
of  recognizable  minerals. 

mtcrops  from  wbieh  the  samples  for  the  analyses  to 
ttention  is  first  called  were  selected  are  shown  in  the 
At  the  very  bottom,  the  rock  is  hard,  fresh,  and  com- 
tliout  ti'ace  of  the  decomposition  products  other  than 
ited  by  minute  infiltrations  of  calcite  from  above.    Just 
le  level  of  the  small  creek  which  flows  at  the  foot  of 
f,  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  first  series  of  riglit-and- 
ts  near  the  centre  of  the  view,  the  character  of  the  rock 

quite  suddenly,  becoming  brown  and  friable,  though 
lining  its  form  and  easily  recognizable  granitic  appear- 
A.  few  feet  above  a  third  zone  begins,  in  which  the  rock 
rted  into  sand  and  gravel  and  which  becomes  more  and 
il-like  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  it  becomes  admixed 
granic  matter  from  the  growing  plants.      The  amount 
lie  matter  is  quite  small,  however,  and  in  making  the 

care  was  taken  to  remove  such  as  was  recognizable  in 
1  of  rootlets,  leaves,  and  twigs. 

analyses  of  these  three  types,  (I)  fresh  gray  granite, 
>wn  but  still  moderately  firm  and  intact  rock,  and  (III) 
lual  sand,  yielded  the  results  given  in  the  columns  eor- 
mgly  numbered  below:  — 

c™™™™ 

1 

11 

ni 

1.22% 

69.33 

not  (let. 

14.33 

3.C0> 

3.21 
2.44 
2.70 
2.67 
0.10 

3.27% 
66.82 
not  det. 
15.62 

1.6B 

3.13 
2.76 
2.5S 
2.01 
not  det. 

4.70% 
65.69 

0.31 
15.23 

4.39 
2.83 
2.S4 
2.12 
2.00 
0.06 

>«) 

(TiO,) 

AliO,) 

xide  (FeO) 

ioxldfl  CFe.0.) 

J) 

[MgO) 

0) 

.O) 

;  acid  {P,00 

00.60% 

90.79  % 

90.77% 

^cing  over  these  figures  it  is  ut  once  apparent  that 
I  surprisingly  small  difference  in  ultimate  composition 
^fc            >  4.00%  when  calrulatod  aa  F(',0,. 
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between  the  sound  rock  and  the  residual  sand,  the  more  marked 
differences  being  a  slightly  smaller  amount  of  silica,  more  alu- 
mina, and  slightly  diminished  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
water.  The  ferrous  salts  have  moreover  been  converted  into 
ferric  forms.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  no 
more  actual  gain  or  loss  of  material  or  change  in  manner  of 
combination  than  is  here  indicated  may  not  have  taken  place, 
and  at  the  very  outset  it  may  be  well  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  such  analyses  are  to  be 
considered. 

We  must  first  of  all  remember  that  any  indicated  loss  or 
gain  of  a  constituent  may  be  only  apparent,  and  that  the  true 
relative  proportions  can  be  learned  only  by  calculating  results 
of  analyses  of  both  fresh  and  decomposed  materials  on  a  com- 
mon basis.  Thus  the  first  glance  at  analysis  III,  as  giveiii 
might  lead  one  to  surmise  that  the  decomposed  rock  had  actually 
lost  only  some  3.3%  of  silica.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly 
the  case,  since  this  analysis  shows  4.7%  volatile  constituents 
against  1.22%  in  analysis  I  of  the  fresh  material.  Could  we 
assume  that  this  difference  of  3.48  %  was  due  wholly  to  a 
uniform  absorption  of  moisture,  as  by  a  clay,  the  problem  would 
resolve  itself  into  simply  recalculating  all  analyses  upon  ft 
water-free  basis. 

The  results  obtained  thus  are  not  quite  satisfactory,  however, 
and  it  is  thought  a  more  correct  view  of  the  changes  taking 
place  may  be  obtained  by  assuming  for  one  of  the  constituents 
a  fairly  constant  value  and  using  this  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Of  all  the  essential  constituents  occurring  in  appreciabl« 
quantities  in  siliceous  crystalline  rocks  the  alumina  and  the  iro»j 
oxides  are  the  most  refractory  and  the  least  liable  to  be  removeflj 
by  a  leaching  process,  although  they  may  undergo  manifowj 
changes  in  mode  of  combination.  Although  not  absolutely] 
correct,  therefore,  we  will  for  our  present  purposes  assume  thj 
one  or  the  other  of  these  (in  this  case  the  iron  as  FcjOg)  asi 
constant  factor,  and  in  order  to  show  the  proportional  or  acti 
amount  of  loss  of  any  constituent  will  recalculate  the  analy 
upon  this  basis,  a  proceeding  for  which,  so  far  as  alumina 
concerned,  we  have  already  good  authority.^  This  method 
be  adopted,  however,  only  with  the  siliceous  crystalline  reel 

1  G.  Roth,  AUegemeino  u.  Chemische  Geologie,  3d  ed. 
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in  which,  for  reasons  noted  later,  the  process  of  decomposition,     ^^H 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  is  more  complex  than  in  calcareous     ^^H 
and  maguesian  rocks   poor  or  lacking  in  the  alkalies.     The      ^^| 
entire  discussion  is  one  beset  with  great  difhculties,  since  we      ^^^| 
lack  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  processes  which  have      ^^^| 
been  going  on  and  need  eoustautly  to  guard  against  assump-      ^^H 
tiona  too  hastily  drawn  or  hased  upon  insufficient  data.    Indeed, 
any  assumption  based  upon  the   results  of  chemical  analyses 
alone  is  likely  to  lead  to  grave  error. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  iron  in  the  form  of  FCjOg  as  a  constant 
factor,  we  may,  by  proper  calculation,  obtain  the  results  given 
in  column  (IV)  below,  which  represent  the  proportional  gain 
ftnd  loss  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  rock  in  passing  from 
the  condition  indicated  in  column  (I )  above,  to  that  indicated 
in  column  (HI).     Such  a  comparison  is  instructive  as  showing 
not  merely  the  relative  loss  and  gain,  but  also  the  total  loss  of 
material,  in  this  case  13.47  %,  accompanied  by  a  gain  of  2.1ii%, 
in  volatile  matter. 

PROPOBUOSAI.   Loss   OF   CoNHTITUKSTS 

o...„™„ 

,v 

v 

1 

Pl»ClMT*U« 

Loiui  roi  Es- 

P»Rmin*eii 

ntopnteu 

10.50% 
0.40 

1        0.00 
0.81 
0.36 
0.T7 
0.86 
0.04 
2.101 

86.11% 
96-77 
100.00 
74.  T9 
08.51 

66,'02 
60.00 
100.00 

14.80% 
3.23 

0.00 
25.21 

1.49 
28.62 
31.98 
40.00 

0.00 

Alornin*  (A1,0,) 

Ironeeaquioxiile  (Fe,Oi) 

Iran  protoxide  (FeO) 

M.gn«i»(MgO) 

PotMh  {K,0) 

Pho^Aoric  anhydride  (P,Oi)    .    .    . 
Ignition 

13.47  % 

Such  results  are  still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed 

the  tables  wilt  be  more  useful  and  instructive  can  we  show  the 

1  Gain. 
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percentage  loss  and  gain  of  each  constituent  as  compared  wit 
the  same  constituent  in  the  original  rock.  This  can  also  readl 
be  accomplished  by  a  process  the  formula  for  which  is  giv< 
below,^  and  by  which  are  obtained  the  results  given  in  coIubij 
V  anrl  VI. 

From  a  perusal  of  these  figures,  it  appears  that  the  residue 
sand  retains  85.11 9^  of  the  original  silica;  96.77%  of  the  alumina 
all  the  ferric  oxide;  74.79%  of  its  lime;  98.51%  of  its  mag 
nesia,  together  with  71.38  %  of  its  soda  and  68.02  of  the  potash, 
while  there  has  been  an  actual  gain,  as  was  to  be  expected^  in 
volatile  matter. 

Let  us  not,  however,  too  hastily  assume  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject. 

We  must  remember,  further,  that  while  an  analysis  shows  tie 
actual  composition  of  a  rock  so  far  as  the  various  elements  an 
concerned,  it  quite  fails  to  show  the  manner  in  which  thou 
elements  are  combined.  While  the  ultimate  composition  d 
the  fresh  and  decomposed  samples  may  be  closely  similar,  it  i, 
possible,  indeed  probable,  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  manoBtj 
of  combination  of  these  elements  is  quite  different.  Thisi 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  figures  showing  the  pe 
ages  of  alumina  in  analyses  I  and  III  and  which  differ 
nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  total  amount;  yet  in  the  first 
alumina  exists  mainly  in  the  form  of  anhydrous  silicates 
alumina,  potash,  iron,  and  magnesia  (as  in  the  feldspars 
mica),  while  in  the  last  a  very  considerable  proportion,  or  indi 
all  in  extreme  cases  of  weathering,  may  exist  as  a  hydrous 
cate  of  alumina  only  (kaolin).  It  is  in  instances  of  this 
that  the  microscope  may  render  efficient  service,  and  much 
be  learned  by  means  of  such  mechanical  analyses  as  can  be 
by  sifting  and  washing.  Such  separations  made  on  this 
tegrated  rock  showed  it  to  consist  of  particles  as  given  in 
following  table,  the  4.25%  silt  being  obtained  by  washing 

1  The  formula  employed  in  these  calculations  is  as  follows :  -r: =  z : 

Bx  C 

100  —  X  =  y,  in  which  A  =  the  percentage  of  any  constituent  in  the 

material ;   B  =  the  percentage  of  the  same  constituent  in  the  fresh  rock, 

C  =  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  percentage  amount  of  alomioil 

iron  sesquioxide,  whichever  is  taken  as  a  constant  factor)  of  the  residual  1 

rial  by  that  in  the  fresh  rock,  the  final  quotient  being  multiplied  by  100.  ti 

equals  the  percentage  of  the  original  constituent  saved,  in  the  residue,  and  ji 

percentage  of  the  same  constituent  lost. 
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10.75%  of  material  wliicli  passed  through  fine  bolting-cloth  of 
120  iiieaheH  to  the  lineal  inch,  and  which  represents  the  impal- 
pable nmd  remaining  in  suspension  while  the  6.5  fg  of  fine  sand 
sank  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  in  which  the  washing 
was  made.     The  residual  sand  yielded  then:  — 


Silt 

.     .     .      4.25% 

Largest 

grains  0.1    m 

n.  in  diameter 

VetTfineMnd    .    .    . 

.    .    .      6.50 

0.18    ■ 

Pine  sand 

.     .    .     11.25 

0,25     ' 

Medium  Band .    .    .    . 

.     ,     .      3.80 

0.65     ■ 

Sandl     

.     .    .     11.00 

1,00     • 

Sandf 

.     .    .    23.50 

1.60     ■ 

Coatse  saod    .... 

.    .     .    29.50 

2.00     * 

8.00     ' 

Total 

.     .    .  100.00% 

The  coarser  of  these  particles,  like  the  gravel  and  coarsu 
sand,  are  of  a  compound  nature,  being  aggregates  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  with  small  amounts  of  mica  and  other  minerals. 
In  the  finer  material,  on  the  otlier  hand,  each  particle  repre- 
sents but  a  single  mineral,  the  process  of  disaggregation  having 
quite  freed  it  from  its  associates,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
microscopic  inclusions  which  could  be  liberated"  only  by  a 
complete  disintegration  of  the  host  itself.  These  particles, 
as  seen  under  the  microscope,  are  all  sharply  angular,  and  in 
many  cases  surprisingly  fresh,  though  the  analyses,  as  given 
above,  had  suggested  only  a  slight  change  in  chemical  composi- 
tion. The  mica  shows  the  greatest  amount  of  alteration,  the 
change  consisting  mainly  in  an  oxidation  of  its  ferruginous 
constituent,  whereby  the  folia  becomes  stained  and  reduced 
to  yellowish  brown  shreds.  The  feldspars  are,  in  some  cases, 
opaque  through  kaolinization,  but  in  others  are  still  fresh  and 
nnchunged  even  in  the  smallest  particles.  The  finest  silt, 
when  treated  with  a  diluted  acid  to  remove  the  iron  stains, 
shows  the  remaining  granules  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  epidote 
beautifully  fresh,  and  with  sharp,  angular  borders,  the  mica 
being,  however,  almost  completely  decolorized. 

An  analysis  of  the  silt,  which  was  found  to  constitute  4.25% 
of  the  entire  mass  of  disintegrated  material,  as  noted  above, 
is  given  below,  and  also  a  partial  separation  and  analysis  of 
the  39.7%  soluble,  and  60.8%  insoluble  portions.' 
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Analyses  of  Silt  fhom  Dishtteoratbd  Gbakitb 


I 

II 

III 

CONSTITITKfTB 

Bulk  Axaltsis 
or  81LT 

Akaltsis  or 

SoLCBLB  Portion 

(89.7%)  Silt 

Analysis  or 
iNSOLrBLi  Potno^ 
(60.8%)8iLT 

Ignition 

Silica  (SiOa) 

Alumina  (AlsOs)   .... 
Iron  sesquioxide  (FesOs)    . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO)    .... 

Soda(Na«0) 

Potash  (K2O) 

8.12% 

49.39        { 

23.84 
3.69 

4.41        ^ 
4.60         1 
3.36         j 
2.49        J 

8.12% 
InHCl        1.123 
InNa8COill.l47 
9.21 
4.47 

Not  det. 

0.97% 

}       87.30 

13.40 

0.82 

r         2.90 

J      Trace 

1          2.76 

I         1.07 

99.90  % 

34.07 

69.21 

03.28  % 

From  these  analyses  it  would  appear  that  of  the  17  grammes 
of  silt,  representing  4%  of  the  total  disintegrated  material, 
only  39.7%  is  soluble  ;  and,  further,  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  insoluble  residue,  as  indicated  by  the  higl^ 
percentages  of  alkalies  and  lime,  still  consist  of  unaltered  soda- 
lime  and  potash  feldspars,  the  iron  and  magnesia  alone  having" 
been  largely  removed. 

These  results  are  not  quite  what  one  would  be  led  to  expect 
from  a  perusal  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
rock  decomposition.  As  long  since  noted  by  J.  G.  Forch- 
hammer,  G.  Bischof,  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  others,  the  ordinary 
processes  of  decay  in  siliceous  rocks  containing  ferruginous 
protoxides  and  alkalies  consists  in  the  higher  oxidation  and 
separation  of  the  protoxides  in  the  form  of  hydrous  sesqni- 
oxides  and  a  general  hydration  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  accom- 
panied by  the  formatiop  of  alkaline  carbonates,  which,  being 
readily  soluble,  are  taken  away  nearly  as  fast  as  formed.  More 
or  less  silica  is  also  removed,  according  to  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  present,  a  portion  of  the  alkalies  forming  soluble 

acid  of  one-half  normal  strength,  to  which  is  added  the  silica  set  free  in  a  gelati- 
nous form  by  the  acid  and  subsequently  extracted  by  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion.   All  analyses  made  on  material  first  dried  at  100°  C. 
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alkaline  silicates  when  the  supply  of  the  acid  is  insufficient  to 
lube  them  all  up  in  the  form  of  carbonates.  The  apparent 
anomaly  here  shown  is  partially  explained  by  examination  of 
tlie  various  separations  with  the  microHCope.  Thus  the  low 
percentage  of  silica  is  found  to  be  in  large  part  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  residual  quartz  granules  are,  in  many  cases,  too  large 
to  pass  the  120-mesh  sieve,  or,  if  passing,  have  been  largely 
separated  in  the  process  of  washing.  Further,  it  is  found  that 
ihe  sifting  has  served  to  concentra.te  the  small  epidotes  in  the 
fine  Band,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  even  come  over  with 
ihe  silt.  The  presence  of  this  epidote  also  explains  in  part  the 
liigh  percentage  of  lime  shown,  since  the  mineral  itself  carries 
some  20  to  24  %  of  this  material.  The  large  percentages  of 
magnesia,  soda,  and  potash  cannot,  however,  be  thus  accounted 
for,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  tliat  either  these  elements  are  tliere 
combined  in  minute  amorphous  zeolitic  compounds,  unrecog- 
nisiable  as  such  under  the  microscope,  or,  as  seems  more  prob- 
*Me,  the  feldspathie  constituents,  to  which  the  alkalies  are  to  be 
•'figinally  referred,  have  undergone  a  mechanical  splitting  up 
nither  than  a  chemical  decomposition.  This  view  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  borne  out  by  microscopic  studies,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure  by  the  eye  the  relative  abundance  of  these 
constituents  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  one  to  form  any 
"^lisfactory  conclusion.  The  magnesia  must  come  from  the 
sMeds  of  mica,  many  of  which,  from  tlieir  small  size  and  almost 
flocciilent  nature  when  decomposeJ,  would  naturally  be  found 
in  the  silt  obtained  as  stated. 

ft  is  to  be  noted  that  the  magnesia,  together  with  the  iron, 
^i^ists  almost  wholly  in  a  soluble  form. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  we    have   had   to  do  here  with 

"It  the  preliminary  stages   of  granitic  weathering,  that   the 

pfoeess  ia  more  one  of  disintegration  than  decomposition,  and 

't  will  be  well  to  consider  now  a    ease  in  which  the  decom- 

,    position  has  gone  on  to  the  condition  of  a  residual  clay,  as 

'oiind  ia  many  of  the  Southern  states.     For  this  purpose  a 

oiotite  gneiss  or  gneissoid  granite  found  near  North  Garden, 

in  Albemarle   County,  Virginia,  is   selected.     The  rock  is  a 

coarse  gray  feldspar-rich  variety  with  abundant  folia  of  black 

jDJea,     Under  the  micrascope  it  shows  the  presence  of  both 

potnaii  and   soda-lime   feldspars,  a   sprinkling  of   apatite  and 

ir«n  ores,  sporadic  occurrences  of  an  undetermined  zeolite,  and 
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an  extraordinary  number  of  minute  zircons  which  are  mostly 
enclosed  in  the  feldspars.  There  are  aIbo  present  occasional 
Bmall  garnets  and  aggregates  of  decomposition  products  the 
exact  nature  of  which  was  not  made  out.  The  residual  soil 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  this  rock  is  highly  plastic 
of  a  deep  red-brown  color,  and  baa  a  distinct  gritty  feeling  in 
the  hand,  owing  to  the  presence  of  quartz  and  undeconi|>oseil 
silieate  ramerals.  In  columns  I  and  III  below  are  given  ibe 
results  of  analyses  of  fresh  rock  and  residual  soil,  and  in  II,  IV. 
and  V  the  analyses  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  portions.  In 
columns  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  are  given  the  calculated  percentage 
amounts  of  the  various  constituents  saved  and  lost,  as  before. 

The  particular  features  to  which  attention  need  here  be 
called,  are  (1)  that  30.47  %  of  the  fresh  rock  and  69.18  %  of 
the  decomposed  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium 
carbonate  solutions,  and  that  more  than  half  the  potash  and 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  soda  iu  the  fresh  rock  is 
fcmnd  in  the  acid  extract.  (2)  That  the  insoluble  portion  of 
the  residuary  material  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  free  quarlz- 
(3)  That  44.67  %  of  the  original  matter  has  been  leached  awsv. 
and  that  (4)  of  the  original  silica  52,45  %  is  lost,  while  85.61  ft 
of  the  iron  and  all  the  alumina  remain.  All  the  lime  has  dis- 
appeared, 83.52  %  of  the  potash,  95.03  %  of  the  soda,  and  74.70% 
of  the  magnesia.  The  -total  amount  of  water,  as  indicated  by 
the  ignition,  has  increased  very  greatly,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
The  small  original  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  prohibits  our 
placing  too  much  reliance  upon  the  indicated  gain  in  this  con- 
stituent, since  it  may  be  due  to  errors  in  manipulation. 

Passing  from  the  acid  group  of  granular  crystalline  rocks, 
we  will  consider  next  a  closely  allied  form  differing  mainly  in 
the  absence  of  quartz  as  an  essential  constituent,  and  in  the 
presence  of  elieolite,  the  elieolite  syenites  of  the  Fourche  Moun- 
tain region  of  Arkansas.  These  are  somewhat  coarsely  crystal- 
line granitic-appearing  rocks,  in  which  an  orthoclase  telilsj)" 
in  broadly  tabular  forms  is  the  prevailing  constituent,  though 
always  accompanied  by  nepheline,  biotite,  pyroxene,  titanite- 
and  apatite,  while  fluorite,  aiialeite,  and  thomsonite,  together 
with  calcite,  occur  as  secondary  products.  The  rock  weathtrs 
away  to  a  coarse  gray  gravel  which  ultimately  becomes  a  clay. 
from  which,  by  washing,  may  be  obtained  kaolin  in  a  fail 
degree  of  purity. 
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The  following  analyses  from  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Williams^ 
will  serve  to  show  the  changes  which  have  here  taken  place  in 
the  transformation  from  (I)  fresh  syenite  through  (II  and  III) 
intermediate  stages  of  decomposition  to  (IV)  a  kaolin-like 
residue. 


Analyses  of  '. 

Fresh  and  Decomposed  Stsnite,  Abkaksas 

CuxsTrruKifTS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Silica  (SiOj)    .... 

69.70% 

68.60% 

60.65% 

46.27% 

Alumina  (AljOs)      .    . 

18.  S5 

26.71 

26.71 

88.67 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOs)     . 

4.85 

3.74 

4.87 

1.36 

Lime  (CaO)     .... 

1.34 

0.44 

0.62 

0.34 

Magnesia  (MgO) .    .    . 

0.68 

Trace 

0.21 

0.26 

Potash  (K,0)  .... 

6.97 

1.96 

1.91 

0.23 

Soda  (NajO)    .... 

6.29 

1.37 

0.62 

0.37 

Ignition  (UaO)     .    .    . 

1.88 

6.86 

8.68 

13.61 

99.56% 

97.67  % 

94.27  % 

101.00% 

Recalculating  the  numbers  given  in  columns  I  and  IV  upon 
the  basis  of  100,  we  may  obtain  by  further  calculation,  as  already 
described,  the  figures  given  in  columns  V  and  VI  and  VII  below, 
which  represent  the  proportional  loss  of  each  constituent,  as 
before. 


Calculated  Loss  of  Material 


CONBTITUBNTS 


Silica  (SiOa)   .    .  . 
Alumina  (AljOs) 
Ferric  oxide  (FejOs) 

Lime  (CaO)    .    .  . 

Magnesia  (MgO)  . 

Potash  (K2O) .    .  . 

Soda  (Na20)  .    .  . 

Water  (H2O)  .    .  . 


V 


Percemtagr 
L0B8  FOR  Entire 
Rock 


37.28%  loss 
0.00 
4.19 
1.19 
0.67 
6.90 
6.16 
0.00 


VI 


Perckntagb 
OK  Each  Cok- 

STITUEST    SAVED 


37.82  % 
100.00 

13.83 

12.10 

17.90 

18.16 

2.89 

100.00 


vri 


Perckxtagi 
OF  Each  Cos- 

STITTEST  LO§I 


62.18 
0.00 
86.17 
87.90 
82.10 
81.85 
97.11 
0.00 


Total  loss  of  original  material,  56.28%. 


1  Ann.  Rep.,  Vol.  II,  1890,  Arkansas  Geol.  Survey. 
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Here,  as  with  the  granitic  rocks,  it  will  Le  noted  we  have  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  water  as  the  decomposi- 
tion advances,  and  a  decrease  In  the  amount  of  silica  even  more 
pronounced.     This  last,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  free  quartz  in  the  Fourche  Mountain  rocks. 

The  phonolites  of  Marienfels,  near  Assig,  in  Bohemia,  have 
been   described   by  Lemberg  ^   as   weathering    into   a   bright- 
colored,  porous,  friable   mass,  the   composition   of   which,   as 
compared  with  the  fresh  rock,  is  shown  below.     Each  column, 
it  should  be  stated,  represents  an  average  of  three  analyses, 
I  being  the  fresh  and  11  the  weathered  material,  while  in  111, 
IV,  and  V  are  given  the  percentage  calculations  of   gain  and 
loss,  as  before. 

AWALTSBS  OF   FEESH    AND   DbCOMPOSBD   PUONOLITE,    BOBEMIA 

c.„™. 

I 

11 

m 

IV 

V 

ij 

Is 

II 

1 

ll 

hi 

im 

M 
m 

Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AljO.) 

55.07  % 
20.64 

65.72% 
22.10 

3.44 

1.28 

0.44 

8.26 

2.65 

7.70 

4.83% 

0.37 

0.00 

0.25 

0.02 

0.00' 

4.79 

0.00' 

01.40% 

08.40 
0.00 

83.06 

B5.06 
100.00 

34.01 
100.00 

8.54% 
1.00 
100.00 
16.34 
4.36 
0.00 
65.  OQ 
0.00 

Magneala  (MgO) 

Potash  (K,0) 

0.42 

5.56 

,.ss 

BS.28% 

99.77% 

10.26  % 

This  phonoUte,  it  should  be  remarked,  consisted  essentially 
of  sanidin  feldspars  and  a  soda  zeolite,  together  with  accessory 
augite,  black   mica,   magnetic   and   titanic  iron,  and  possibly 
hauyne.     The  zeolite  is  assumed  to  have  originated  from  the  al- 
teration of  the  nepheline.     The  process  of  decomposition  would 
seem  to  consist,  then,  in  the  breaking  down  of  this  zeolite,  and                i 
the  conversion  of  the  rock  into  an  earthy  mass,  with  little  other              M 

I  Zeit.  der  DeuUohen  Geol.  Gesellscbaft,  Vol.  36, 1883,  p.  569.                                       J 

>  Gain.     The  calculatlona  tor  poliuh  ia  column  IV  gives;  10T.TS%  ftnd  fi>r            ^^ 

ignition  I04.TT%.                                                                                                                         ^^ 
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change,  so  far  as  ultimate  composition  is  concerned,  than  a  loss 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  soda,  and  an  assumption  of 
nearly  3.5%  of  wTiter.  The  decomposed  rock  yielded  55.44% 
of  material  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  essentially 
the  eomiK>sition  of  sanidin,  showing  that  this  mineral  underwent 
only  a  physical  disintegration,  the  decomposition  proper  being 
limited  to  the  other  constituents.^ 

Turning  to  still  more  basic  rocks,  we  will  next  consider 
a  disintegrated  dialnise  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  large  dike 
extending  from  Granite  Street  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  to 
Spot  l\>nil  in  Stoneham,  and  beyond.*  The  rock  at  the  point 
selected  for  study  (Medford)  is  a  coai'sely  granular  admixture 
of  lath-sha^KHl  feldspar,  black  mica,  augite,  and  brown  basaltic 
hornblende,  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  apatite,  magnetite,  and 
ilmenite.  Secondary  uralite,  chlorite,  biotite,  leucoxene,  kaolin, 
caleite,  pyrite,  and  quartz  are  common.* 

The  rock  has  undergone  extensive  disintegration,  giving  rise 
to  loose  sand  and  gravel  of  a  deep  brown  color,  in  which  lie 
rounded  boulders  of  all  sizes  of  the  still  undecomposed  material. 
Tliese  boulders,  as  is  usually  tlie  case,  show  a  more  or  less  con- 
centric structure,  from  without  inward,  until  a  solid  core  of 
unaltered  diabase  is  met  with.     (See  PI.  17,  and  Fig.  2,  PL  20.) 

A  mechanical  separation  of  the  disintegrated  material  yielded 
ri'sults  as  bcKnv  :  — 

1.  C'oarso  gmvol    above  2      ram.  in  diameter 42.300  "J 

•J.  Fine  gra vol            "  2-1      mm.  in  diameter 20.:^oo 

;i.  Coarse  si\nd           *•  1-5     mm.  in  diameter 12.723 

4.  Medium  sand        *'  .5-.25     mm.  in  diameter 0.507 

5.  Fine  sand              **  .25-.  1      mm.  in  diameter 4.007 

<>.  Very  fine  sand     '*  .1-.05     mm.  in  diameter 4.181 

7.  Silt  *»       .05-.01      mm.  in  diameter 1.128 

8.  Fine  silt  -      .01-.(X)5    mm.  in  diameter 0.370 

0.     Clay  *'     .005-.0001  mm.  in  diameter 1.670 

10.  LossatllO'C 0.6<>0 

11.  Los5  on  ignition 1.730 

1  In  calculating  these  analyses,  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  alumina  had 
exceeded  that  of  iron  oxide,  necessitating  the  assumption  of  the  last-named  as 
a  constant  for  comparison.  The  apparent  gain  in  potash  is  presumably  due  to 
errors  in  analysis,  since,  as  will  be  noted,  the  analysis  of  the  fresh  material,  gi^^° 
in  column  I,  foots  up  only  98.28%. 

2  See  Disintegration  and  Decomposition  of  Diabase  at  Medford,  Massachu- 
setts, by  G.  P.  Merrill,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  189(5,  pp.  349-302. 

8  On  the  Petrographic  Characters  of  a  Dike  of  Diabase  in  the  Boston  Basin. 
by  W.  H.  Hobbs,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoolog>',  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1,  1888. 
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.  Of  the  above,  the  first  three  sizes  could  be  easily  recognized 
ty  the  unaided  eyes,  as  composed  of  particles  of  a  compound 
latiire.  In  number  4  the  separation  had  gone  a  trifle  farther, 
bough  even  here  inspection  with  a,  pocket  lens  revealed  the 
pnipound  nature  of  many  of  the  granules,  somewhat  obscured 
»y  the  prevailing  discoloration  from  the  oxides  of  iron.  It 
onus  a  gray-brown  sand  composed  of  feldspathic  particles, 
lirty  brown  augites,  and  lustrous  scales  of  brown  mica.  Nura- 
►ers  5  and  6  seemed  composed  almost  wholly  of  beautifully 
DHtrous,  dark  mahogany-brown  mica  scales,  while  7  would  pass 
or  a  finely  micaceous  umber.  Numbers  8  and  9  were  uni- 
l&rmly  ochreous,  the  last  being  several  shades  lighter  than 
lumber  8,  and  without  appreciable  grit, 

*  The  chemical  nature  of  the  fresh  and  decomposed  rock  is 
hown  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  results  being  in  nearly 
tvery  case  averages  obtained  from  two  or  more  analyses.     The 

*  fresh"  material,  obtained  from  the  interior  of  one  of  the  boul- 
lers,  is  firm  in  texture,  Ita^  a  bright  clean  fracture,  and  shows  to 
9)e  unaided  eye  no  signs  of  decomposition.  When  pulverized 
jmd  treated  with  acid,  however,  it  effervesces  distinctly,  indi- 

[lOting  the  presence  of  free  carbonates,  which  are  also  observ- 

ifhle  as  secoudary  calcite  when  thin  sections  are  examined  under 

le  microacoiie.     Some  of  this  calcite  is  evidently  a  deposit  from 

^Itrated  waters,  being  derived  from  the  surrounding  deoom- 

Msed  material,  while  a  portion  results  from  the  decomposition 

if  the  silicate  minerals  in  place.     Aside  from  a  slight  kaolini- 

^tion  of  the  feldspars  and  development  of  chlorite  from   the 

jvrnginoua  silicates,  there  are  no  other  observable  signs  of  de- 

itnposition,  tliough  the  presence  of  a  soda-bearing  zeolite  is  indi- 

kted  by  cubes  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  separate  out  when 

I  uncovered  elide  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  glance  at  this  table  is  siithcient  to  show  that  tlie  disinte- 

lation  is  accompanie'l  by  deeorapo&ition  and  a  leaching  action 

*hich  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  more 

tluble  constituents.     The  fact  that  the  fresh  rock  yields  the 

;rger  percentages  of  its  constituents  to  the  solvent  action  of 

Hd  and  alkaline  solutions  is  readily  explained  on  this  ground, 

^oDg^h  it  may  he  doubted  if  the  full  significance  of  the  fact,  so 

r  as  it  relates  to  siliceous  crystaliines,  is  as  yet  appreciated. 

will  be  observed  that  3G.2Sfe  of  the  fresh  rook  and  82.28^ 

the  decomposed  is  thus  extracted. 


i 
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Of  the  material  classed  as  silt  iii  columns  V,  VI,  and  VII,  pi 
as  silt  iind  ctay,  on  p.  '218,  and  which  constitutes  only  snmt 
3.17  %  o£  the  entire  residual  debris,  77.8T%  is  soluble  in  diluw 
hydrochloric  and  sodium  carbomite  solutions.  The  insoluble 
portion,  constituting  22.13  55'  "f  the  silt,  consists  of  unaltcral 
feldspar  and  iron,  lime  and  niagnesian  silicates,  which  are  easily 
recognized  under  tlie  microscope,  in  the  form  of  minute,  sliarjilT 
angular  particles.  Recalculating,  as  before,  the  matter  in  col- 
umns I  and  II  on  the  basis  of  100  and  considering  the  alumina 
as  a  constant  factor,  we  get  the  results  given  in  columns  VIII W 
XII  inclusive,  representing,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  this 
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;  actual  percentage  loss  of  Liaterials  attending  tlie                 1 
Dwn.                                                                                                     1 
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e  figures  in  column   X   it   appears   that   there  has 
of  some  14.93%  of  all  constituents.     The  increase 
i  indicated  by  the  ignition,  is  a  natural  consequence 
)n  and  the  presence  of  a  smaO  amount  of  organic 
his  increase,  it  should  be  stated,  is  greater  than  may 
ipparent,  for  the  reason  that  the  fresh  rock  contains 
ble  amount  of  secondary  caleite,  which  is  quite  lack- 
residual  sand.     A  large  part  of  the  ignition  in  col- 
1  VIII  is  therefore  to  he  accredited  to  carbonic  acid, 
water  of  hydration, 

umns  XI  and  XII  it  appears  that  of  all  the  essential 
8,  the  lirae  and  potash  salts  have  suffered  the  most. 
iron  oxides  have  been  carried  away  to  the  amount 
.      Magnesia  has  also  proven  very  susceptible  to  the 
ion,  disappearing  to  the  amount  of  21.70^;    and 
a,  to  the  amount  of  18.03%.      The  small  original 
manganese  and  phosphoric  acid  render  the  results 
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obtained  by  these  calculatious  of  doubtful  value,  since  it  ia  pos- 
sible they  may  be  due  to  errors  of  analysis. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  granite  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  have  to  do  with  only  the  earlier  stages  of  de- 
generation, with  conditions  which  are  as  much  in  the  nuture 
of  mechanical  disintegration  as  of  chemical  decomposition.  M 
before,  then,  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider  cases  in  whieh-in 
rocks  of  similar  nature,  the  decomposition  has  proceeded  niui'ii 
farther.  For  this  purpose  we  will  select  a  diabase  from  Spanisli 
Ouiana,'  and  basalts  fi-om  Bohemia  and  the  Haute  Loire  u 
described  by  Kbelmen;'  in  each  instance  the  actual  analj'Ut 
being  recalculated  to  the  basis  of  100. 


COIWIITtr*!'™ 


Silica  (Silj)  .  .  . 
Alumina  (AljOj)  , 
Ferric  iron  (Fe,0,) 
Ferrous  iron  (FeO) 
Lime  (CaO)  .  .  . 
MiMiicala  (MgO)  . 
Tiilaah  CKjO)  .  . 
Soiia  (N'tt-O)  .     .     . 
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■s 
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78.62  ,  2lM 
100.00  0.(0 


2.37 

O.SD 
0.14 
11.134 

100,00  %     100.011  %      30,61  %  I 


In  the  case  of  the  diabase,   it  appears,  from  a  compan 
uf   the    figures   in   columns  I   and  III,  that  the  total  loss' 
material  equals  89.51  %,  tiiere  being  the  usual  gain  in  v 
matter. 

1  Quar,  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  XXXV,  1870,  p.  586. 
I  Ann.  des  Mines,  Vol.  VII,  1846. 
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Of  the  individual  constituents,  83.23%  of  the  original  lime, 
61.37  %  of  the  magnesia,  45.88%  of  the  potash,  95.37  %  of  the 
soda,  42.40  %  of  the  silica,  and  21.38  %  of  the  alumina  have  dis- 
appeared, the  calculations  being  made  on  a  FcjOg  constant 
basis. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bohemian  basalt,  the  decomposition  com- 
menced with  the  formation  of  boulders,  which,  when  the 
process  had  not  gone  too  far,  still  showed  fresh,  unchanged 
basalt  interiorly,  but  became  more  and  more  altered  toward 
their  peripheries.  The  first  stage  of  decomposition  (column  II), 
it  will  be  noted,  consists,  aside  from  hydration,  in  a  slight  appar- 
ent loss  of  silica,  a  considerable  oxidation  of  the  iron  magnesia 
minerals,  accompanied  by  a  slight  loss  of  both  constituents,  and 
an  almost  complete  loss  of  alkalies.  In  the  second  stage  (column 
III)  lime  and  magnesia  are  both  lost  in  considerable  amounts, 
the  iron  passing  over  wholly  to  the  condition  of  sesquioxide,  and 
there  is  a  further  slight  diminution  in  the  proportional  amount 
of  silica.  It  is  evident  that  here  the  feldspars  were  the  first  of 
the  constituents  to  yield  to  the  decomposing  forces,  the  augite 
and  olivine  proving  most  refractory.  The  total  loss  of  material, 
it  will  be  noted,  amounts  to  43.96  %,  the  lime,  magnesia,  alka- 
lies, iron  oxides,  and  silica  disappearing  in  the  order  here 
mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  basalt  from  Crouzet,  the  analyses  show  a 
total  of  60.12%  loss,  or  over  one-half  of  the  original  material. 
This  loss  includes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  original  silica, 
88.84%  of  the  iron,  and  96.38%  of  the  magnesia.  The  loss 
of  both  iron  and  magnesia  in  such  proportionally  large  quan- 
tities is  quite  unusual,  and  indicates,  so  far  as  the  iron  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  decomposition  took  place  under  conditions 
excluding  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  convert  the  same 
into  the  insoluble  sesquioxide,  or  where  subjected  to  the  de- 
oxidizing and  solvent  action  of  organic  acids.  The  removal  of 
the  magnesia,  which  must  have  existed  mainly  in  the  mineral 
olivine,  indicates  that  the  decomposition  has  gone  on  even  to 
the  production  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  the  separation 
of  free  silica  and  iron  oxides. 

An  analysis  by  the  present  writer  of  a  closely  related  rock, 
a  diorite,  and  its  residual  soil,  from  North  Garden,  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  yielded  the  results  given  in  columns  I  and 
II  below.     The  rock  here  was  fine-grained,  of  an  almost  coal- 
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Ltlack   color    finely   speckled  with  whitish   flecks   due   to   the 
t  presence  of  feldspars.     The  microscope  showed  it  to  be  com- 
f  posed  mainly  of  hornblende  with  interstitial  soda-lime  feldspars 
and  scattering  areas  of  titanic  iron.     The  clay,  or  soil,  to  which 
it  gave  rise  was  deep  brownish  red  in  color  and  highly  plastic, 
though  distinctly  gritty  from  the  presence  of  undecomposed 
minerals.     In  columns  III,  IV,  and  V  are  given  the  loss  and 
gain   of  the   various   constituents    calculated   on   an   alumina 
constant  basis,  as  before. 

A.1ALTSEB  OF  FrESH   *ND  DeCOMPOBBI)  D^miTE  FROM  Alubhaiile  Cousti, 
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The  ultra  basic  rocks,  —  peridotites  and  pyroxenites,  —  from                   ' 
the  very  nature  of  their  composition,  must  yield  on  deeompo- 
Bition   residues   poor  in  the   presence  of  alkalies  and  rich  in 
iron  or  aluminum  and  magnesian  compounds.     Owing,  further, 
to  their  poverty  in  alkali-bearing  silicates,  the  process  of  decom- 
position must  be  less  complex,  consisting  essentially  in  hydra- 
tion, oxidation,  and  a  production  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesian 
carbonates  and  a  liberation  of  clialeedonic  silica. 

During  the  process  these  rocks  as  a  rule  become  brownish, 
and,  on  the  surface,  often  irregularly  checked  with  a  fine  net- 
work of  rifts  which  become  filled  with  secondary  ealcite,  mag- 
nesite,  and  chalcedony.     If  the  original  rock  is  an  olivine-rich 
1  AH  iron  caloulaWd  aa  FejO,. 
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peridotite,  these  clefts  may  become  filled  with  the  silicatea  of 
nickel,  nounueite  and  gamcerite,  which  may  be  of  Bufficient 
abundance  to  form  valuable  ores.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  history 
of  the  nickel  ores  of  Riddles,  Oregon,  and  of  New  Caledonia, 
though  the  process  is  more  properly  a  fonn  of  hydrometamor- 
phiym  than  weathering. 

The  deep  green  serpentines  of  Harford  County,  Maryland, 
weather  slowly  down  into  a  gray-brown  soil,  which  consists  of 
60.17%  silica,  10.40%  of  iron  oxides,  14.81%  of  alumina,  and 
only  7.23  %  magnesia.  The  fresh  rock,  on  the  other  hand,  car- 
ries nearly  40%  of  magnesia,  8.50%  iron  and  other  metallic 
oxides,  and  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alumina. 

Natural  joint  blocks  occur  in  which  the  preliminary  stages 
of  weathering  are  manifested  by  a  brown,  ferruginous,  though 
tough  and  bard,  vesicular  crust  of  from  a  millimetre  to  two  or 
more  centimetres'  thickness,  enclosing  the  slightly  hydrated  but 
otherwise  unchanged  material. 
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In  columns  I  and  II  above  are  given  (I)  the  composition  oi 
an  altered  pyroxenite  (soapstone)  from  Albemarle  CountV' 
Virginia,  and  (II)  a  residual  soil  derived  from  the  same,  the 


n  calculated  as  FejOi. 


w 
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latter  being  of  a  dull,  ocbreous,  brown-red  color,  somewhat 
lojiipy,  but  with  no  apprecialjle  grit  wheu  rubbed  between  the 
thumb  iuid  fingers. 

The  fresh  rock  Is  of  a  blue-gray  color,  close  texture,  and 
consists,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  of  elongated  crystals  of 
colorless  tremolite,  with  folia  of  talc  and  chlorite,  and  occasional 
opaque  granules  of  chromic  iron.  The  general  petrologic  feat- 
ures are  those  of  an  altered  pyroxenite. 

Recalculated  as  before,  the  analyses  give  the  results  sliown 
in  columns  III,  IV,  and  V. 

Total  loss  of  material  52.46%.  including  water  of  hydration. 
The  most  striking  feature  brought  out  is  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
nesia has  been  carried  away  in  greater  proportional  quantity 
than  has  the  lime.  A  like  result  was  noted  by  Ebelmen  in  hia 
analyses  of  the  decomposed  basalts  of  Crouzet,  which  are  given 
on  p.  223. 
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A  varietal  form  of  this  same  rock  occurring  near  Fostoria  in 
'■'airfax  County,  this  state,  is  thoroughly  decomposed  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  area  to  a  depth  of  twenty  or  more  feet.  The 
fresh  rock  is  composed  mainly  of  a  light  greenish,  almost  white 
talc,  with  sporadic  patches  of  chlorite  some  five  or  more  millime- 
tres in  diameter,  and  scattering  grjinules  of  iron  ores.     The 
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decomposed  material  is  dull  browuish  or  gray,  and  when  waalied 
and  submitted  to  microscopic  examinations  is  found  to  consist 
almost  wboUy  of  brown  and  yellow-brown  scales  of  talcose 
material,  intermingled  with  an  impalpable  silt,  composed  so  far 
as  determinable  of  talcose  and  ctiloritic  shreds.  It  is  wholly 
without  grit,  and  witli  a  tlecided  soapy  or  greasy  feeling. 
Analyses  of  fresh  and  decomposed  material,  and  calculations  m 
already  given,  yielded  results  as  shown  in  table  on  p.  227. 

The  principles  involved   in  the  decomposition  of  fraginen- 
tal  and  crystalline  stratiiied  rocks  are  not  so  different  froni 
those  we  have  been  discussing  as  to  call  for  detaUed  coosidera- 
tion.     It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  materials  composing 
rocks  of  this  type  are  themselves  a  product  of  these  verj' dis- 
integrating and  decomposing  agencies,  but  which  have  become   - 
consolidated  into  rock  masses  and  now,  once  more  in  the  infinite 
cycle  of  change,  are  undergoing  a  breaking  up.     It  follows  from 
tiie  very  nature  of  the  case  that  such  rocks,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  purely  calcareous  varieties,  will  undergo  less  chemical 
change  than  do  those  we  have  been  discussing.     Their  feld— 
spathic  and  easily  decomposable  silicate  constituents  long  ago 
yielded  to  the  decomposing  processes,  and  were  largely  removecl- 
before  consolidation  took   place.     Thus,  most  sandstones  ar^ 
composed  largely  of  quartzose  sand,  the  least  soluble  and  leas*^ 
changeable  product,  it  may  be,  of  many  a  previous  disintegra- — 
tion.     Hence,  the  processes  involved  in  the  degeneration  of  th^ 
sandstones,  shales,  and  argillites  are  largely  mechanical,  witt* 
the  exception  of  those  which  carry  a  feldspathic  or  calcareous 
cement.     In  these  last-named,  the  cementing  material  is  gradu- 
ally leached  away,  and  the  rock  becomes  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  frost,  or  falls  away  to  loose  sand  simply  through  loss  of  cohe- 
sion,    Heusser  and  Claraz  ^  described  the  itacolumites  of  Brazil 
as  subject  to  this  mechanical  degeneration,  the  process  being 
characterized  by  fissuration,  succeeded  by  complete  disintegra- 
tion.    Among  siliceous  sandstone  it  is  the  binding  constituent 
that  yields  first,  as  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  conducted  by  R,  Schutze.^ 

The  rocks  grouped  under  the  name  of  argiUites,  though  com- 
posed of  detrital  materials  from  pre-existing  rocks,  and  of  parti- 

'  Ann.  dea  Mitiee,  Sth,  Vol.  X\"II,  18(10. 

'  Ueber  V'erwiiWnmgsvoi-gange  bei  KrystalliniMhea  u.  SedlmentilrgMUinn. 
Inaug.  DisBeitBtloQ  der  Friedrich-Aleximders  Uuivetsit&t,  Berlin,  1886. 
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cles  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness,  are,  nevertheless, 
quite  variable  in  composition,  as  already  noted.     Ah  a  rule,  they 
are  among  the  moat  indestructible  of  rocks,  and  on  breaking 
down  j-ield  only  claya  which  differ  from  the  original  argillites 
mainly  in  degree  of  hydration  and  condition  of  oxidatiou  of  the 
iron  and  other  metalUc  constituents.      Those  argillites  which 
carry  appreciable  quantities  of  still  undeeomposed  silicates,  par- 
ticularly alkali-bearing  varieties,  are,  of  course,  more  susceptible, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  texture,  fissility,  etc. 

The  deep  blue-black   argillites  of   Harford  County,  Mary- 
land, as  shown  in  the  analyses  given  below,  do  contain  very 

Amiltsbs  of  Fbebh  and  DscoHPostiii  Akoillits,  Habvosd  Cohhtt, 
Mahvund 
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8.78 
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Wnaiderable  quantities  of  these  undeeomposed  silicates,  and 
tbough  extremely  tough  and  enduring  from  a  human  stand- 
point, in  time  decompose  in  a  very  interesting  manner.     In  the 
field  these  rocks  are  found  standing  nearly,  if  not  quite,  verti- 
t^ally,  that  is,  with  their  evident  cleavage  vertical,  and  form- 
ing steep,  liigh  ridges  flanked  by  valleys  carved  from  the  softer 
rocks  on  either  hand.     In  the  fresh  cuts  made  during  the  work 

phur;  hence  no  pyrite. 
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of  stripping,  to  open  new  quarries,  the  sound  rock  is  found  over- 
lain by  a  variable  thickness  of  ferruginous  residual  clay.  Joint 
blocks  and  splinters  of  the  slate  scattered  through  this  clay,  in 
all  stages  of  decomposition  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin. 
Blocks,  deep  velvety  black  on  the  interior,  are  surrounded  by 
a  crust  of  ochreous  brown-red  decomposition  product,  the  decay 
penetrating  irregularly  like  the  processes  of  oxidation  into  a 
piece  of  metal.  The  first  physical  indication  of  decay  is  shown 
by  a  softening  of  the  slate,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  scratched 
by  the  thumb  nail,  and  an  assumption  of  a  soapy  or  greasy  feel- 
ing, the  entire  mass  finally  passing  over  to  the  deep  red-brown 
unctuous  clay,  sufficiently  rich  in  iron  to  serve  as  a  low-grade 
ochre,  for  paints.  The  incidental  chemical  changes  are  surpris- 
ingly large,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  given  on  p.  229,  column  I 
being  an  average  of  two  analyses  of  the  black,  little  altered 
material  from  the  interior  of  one  of  these  blocks,  and  II  that  of 
the  residual  clay.  In  III,  IV,  and  V  are  given  the  calculated 
losses  of  constituents,  as  before. 

This  residual  clay,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sodium  carbonate  solutions,  yielded  up  nearly  70%  of  its  matter 
to  these  solvents,  leaving  a  residue  which,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  shows  only  faint  yellow-brown  scale-like  par- 
ticles, rarely  over  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  acting 
very  faintly,  if  at  all,  on  polarized  light,  and  with  borders  often 
serrate,  through  corrosion,  though  this  latter  feature  may  be 
due,  in  part,  to  the  action  of  the  solvents  used. 

Among  siliceous  rocks  poor  in  alkalies  or  iron-bearing 
silicates  the  degeneration  is  mainly  disintegration,  though  a 
small  amount  of  silica,  existing  in  either  crystalline  or  chalce- 
donic  forms,  is  usually  lost  through  solution.  Thus  the  cherts 
of  southwest  Missouri  break  down  into  porous  friable  forms, 
sometimes  passing  into  the  condition  of  loose  powder,  or  again 
retaining  sufficient  tenacity  to  be  utilized  for  filter  discs  anJ 
tubes,  as  at  Seneca,  in  Newton  County. 

Analyses  of  fresh  and  altered  forms  of  this  material,  as  given 
by  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey,^  show  no  differences  that  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  any  of  them  as  the  direct 
cause  of  disintegration.  The  change  is  evidently  mainly  physi- 
cal, though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  certain  amount  oi 
interstitial  silica  has  been  removed.     It  is,  of  course,  possible 

1  Appendix  A,  Vol.  VII,  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  1894,  pp.  727-739. 
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that  here,  as  in  other  forms  of  decomposition,  extensive  solution 
may  have  taken  place,  leaving  a  residue  which,  so  far  as  compo- 
eition  is  concerned,  gives  no  clew  to  the  changes  which  have 
occurred.  Dr.  Penrose,  however,  describes'  a  process  of  chert 
decay,  or  more  properly  disintegration,  as  manifested  in  the 
Batesville  region  of  Arkansas,  in  which  the  cause  of  tfie  break- 
ing down  is  more  apparent.  Ther«  are  two  stages  in  the  proc- 
esH,  as  described :  (1)  A  transition  into  a  light,  porous,  opaque, 
buff-colored  rock  of  the  consistency  of  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  (2)  into  an  impalpable  white  or  brown  powder,  locally 
known  as  a  polishing  powder.  This  second  stage  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  as  the  first,  since  the  finer  materials  thus 
formed  are  carried  off  by  surface  waters.  The  white  residual 
powder  often  contains  masses  of  the  porous,  semi-decomposed 
rock,  the  latter  in  turn  encircling  kernels  of  hard,  unaltered 
chert.  Throughout  this  region,  the  cherts  (of  Carboniferous 
age)  are  generally  decomposed  into  the  condition  of  a  more 
or  less  porous  mass  to  all  depths  up  to  t«n  or  more  feet, 
lu  all  cases  the  disintegration  may  be  traced  to  the  removal, 
by  leaching,  of  a  small  amount  of  interstitial  carbonate  of 
lime. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  Calcareous  rocks, 
we  find,  almost  invariably,  the  chemical  agencies  of  degenera- 
tion preponderating  over  those  that  are  purely  physical.  In 
arid  regions,  and  with  granular  crystalline  tj'pes,  physical 
agencies  may  for  a  time  prevail,  hut  as  a  rule  the  process 
is  largely  chemical,  and  notable  for  its  simplicity.  The  de- 
composition is  due  mainly  to  the  action  of  meteoric  waters 
trickling  over  the  surface,  or  filtering  through  cracks  and  crev- 
ices, under  ordinary  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  and 
atmospheric  temperature.  Hence  the  process  is  one  of  super- 
ficial solution,  and  the  incidental  chemical  processes  set  in 
motion,  as  in  the  feldspar-bearing  rocks,  are  almost  entirely 
lacking.  It  follows  that  only  the  lime  carbonate  is  removed 
in  ajipreciabie  quantities,  while  the  leas  soluble  impurities  are 
left  to  accumulate  in  the  form  of  ferruginous  clays,  admixed 
with  quartzose  particles,  chert  nodules,  etc.  Since  in  many 
limestones  the  amount  of  these  constituents  ia  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  even  perhaps  to  the  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  so  it 
IHB  that  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  may 
'  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Survey  o!  Arkansas,  Vol.  I,  1890. 
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disappea,r  without  leaving  more  than  a  very  thin  coating  of  boH 
in  their  place. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
decomposition  of  au  impure  Carboniferous  limestone  is  described 
by  Penrose  in  his  treatise  on  the  genesis  of  manganese  deposits.' 
The  stone  in  its  least  changed  condition  is  of  a  g^ranular  cijs- 
talline  structure  and  dark  chocolate-brown  color.  The  reddqil 
clay  from  its  decomposition  is  a  trifle  darker,  highly  plastic, 
[  and  quite  impervious.  Below  are  given  the  analyses  of  (I)  the 
fresh  rock  and  (II)  the  clay,  both  being  taken  from  tiie  same 
pit,  the  latter  being  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  and  OTer* 
lain  by  a  capping  of  chert,  which  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
possibility  of  any  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  The  materials 
were  dried  at  a  temperature  of  110°  to  115°  C.  before  analyzing. 
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These  analyses  have  been  recalculated  in  the  same  manner  as 

before,  excepting  that  silica,  instead  of  alumina,  is  taken  as  th« 

constant  factor.     This  for  the  reason  above  suggested.     It'* 

believed  that  one  is  safe  in  assuming  little  or  no  silica  is  lost 

1  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Survey  of  Arkansas,  1890,  p.  179. 
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liere  through  the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates,  since  the  alka- 
lies are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  fresh  rock,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  silica  lioubtlesa  exists  as  free  quartz.  Recalcu- 
lating, then,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  on  a  silica  con- 
stant basis,  we  obtain  the  matter  in  columns  III,  IV,  and  V. 

These  columns  bring  to  light  some  unexpected  features,  not 
the  least  interesting  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  residual  clay, 
in  spite  of  its  highly  hydrated  condition,  in  reality  contains 
scarcely  half  the  amount  of  water  it  would,  had  the  small  amount 
(2.2i>%)  in  the  original  limestone  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
without  loss.  A  more  important,  though  perhaps  more  to  be  ex- 
pected, feature  is  the  entire  removal  of  that  portion  of  the  lime 
which  existed  as  carbonate,  as  indicated  by  the  absence  of  car- 
bonic aeid  in  the  clay.  It  will  be  noted  that  97.635  %  of  the 
entire  rock  mass  has  disappeared  through  leaching,  leaving  only 
2.31)5  %  to  accumulate  an  an  insoluble  residue  in  the  form  of  soil. 

This  leaching  out  of  the  lime  carbonates  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  insoluble  residues  la  a  strikingly  consjiicuous  feature  in 
regions  abounding  in  limestone  caverns,  and  to  it  is  due  the 
tenaceous  ferruginous  clays  which  cover  their  floors.  So  rich 
indeed  are  some  of  these  residual  deposits  in  iron  oxide  that 
in  some  instances  they  are  locally  used  for  pigments,  under  the 
name  of  ochre  or  mineral  paint,  or  again,  where  occurring  in 
large  quantities,  as  ores  of  iron.     (See  p.  267.) 

It  is  possible  that  loosely  consolidated  beds  of  shell  limestone 
may  undergo  a  process  of  change,  perhaps  more  nearly  akin  to 
alteration  than  decomposition,  through  agencies  quite  different 
from  those  we  have  been  considering. 

Darwin,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  the  shells  in  the  raised 
aea-beaches  of  San  Lorenzo,  South  America,  altered  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  white  powder  without  trace  of  organic  structure,  and 
consisting  of  carbonate,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  lime  with  sul- 
phate and  chloride  of  sodium.  This  alteration  he  believed  to 
be  due  to  a  mutual  reaction  taking  place  between  the  original 
sodium  chloride  derived  from  the  sea-water  and  the  lime  car- 
bonate of  the  shells,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  the  dry  climate  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  is  much  less  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
shell  structures  than  would  be  a  moist  one  where  the  salt  would 
be  removed  too  rapidly  for  the  double  decomposition  to  be 
brought  about. 
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Resume.  —  Muking  all  due  allowauce  fur  possible 
error  in  our  metlioJs,  there  are  certain  general  deductions  tbai 
may  be  safely  drawn.     Not,  it  may  be,  from  our  own  analyse* 
alone,  but  from  numerous  others  as  found  iu  existing  literature.' 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  subject  and  make  the  deductious 
accordingly. 

In  glancing  over  the  columns  of  our  analyses,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  hydration  is  an  important  factor,  the  amount  of 
water  increasing  rapidly  as  decomposition  advances.  Iu  the 
earlier  stages  of  degeneration  it  is  doubtless  the  moat  important 
factor.  There  is,  moreover,  among  the  siliceous  crystalline 
rocks,  in  every  case  a  loss  in  silica,  a  greater  proportional  lods  in 
lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  and  a  proportional  increase  in 
the  amounts  of  alumina  and  sometimes  of  iron  oxides,  thon^ 
the  apparent  gain  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  the  change  in 
condition  from  ferrous  to  ferric  oxide.  As  a  whole,  however, 
there  is  a  very  decided  loss  of  materials.  Among  siliceous 
crystalline  rocks,  this  loss,  so  far  as  shown  by  available  analyses 
and  calculations,  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  50  %  of  the  entire 
rock  mass.  Among  calcareoua  rocks,  on  the  other  liaud,  it  may, 
in  extreme  cases,  amount  to  even  99%. 

Of  all  the  ordinary  essential  mineral  constituents  the  free 
quarti^.  is  the  most  refractory  toward  purely  chemical  agen- 
cies, and  the  amount  of  silicit  lost  from  this  source  must  be 
small,  though  Sorby^  thinks  to  have  distinguished  chemically 
corroded  quartz  granules  in  some  of  the  sands  examined  by  him. 
It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  the  mineral  suffers  chiefly  from 
mechanical  disruption, — that  silica  iu  any  rock  which  is  re- 
moved during  the  process  of  decomposition  comes  mainly  from 
the  silicates,  and  not  from  the  free  quartz.  According  to  Bifr 
chof,  and  as  shown  by  our  own  work,  the  silicates  in  any  rock 
that  are  most  readily  decomposed  are,  as  a  rule,  those  contain- 
ing protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  or  lime,  and  the  firsl 
indication  of  decomposition  is  signalled  by  a  ferruginous  dis- 
coloration and  the  appearance  of  calcite.  The  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  relative  durability  of  the  various  minerals  consti- 
tuting rocks  is,  however,  quite  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory. 
Doubtless  much  depends  on  local  conditions. 

1  See  especially  Roth'8  Allegemeine  u.  ChemiBChe  G^ologie,  Vol.  Ill,  and  Ebel- 
len'B  papers  in  Ann.  dea  Mines,  Vols.  VII,  1B45,  and  XU,  1S47. 
'  ?roc.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  1879. 
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Daoa  observed '  that  in   the  decomposition  of  the  granitic 

rt>cks  ot  the  Chilean  coast  the  feldspars  yielded  firat,  becoming 

wbite  and  opaque  and  of  a  friable  earthy  appearance.     But  it 

should  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  in  Professor  Dana's  de- 

Bcription  to  show  that  this  change  may  not  have  been  a  purely 

pliysicnl  one,  and  due  to  the  splittuig  up  of  the  feldspars  along 

I  cleavage  lines.     Fonrnet,  from  a  study  of  the  processes  of  kao- 

linization,  was  led  to  state  ^  that  hornblende  yields  leas  readily 

Ij  to  decomposing  forces  than  does  feldspar,  when  the  two  are 

associated  in  the  same  rock.      Becker,  however,   in  studying 

deep-seated  decomposition  in  the  Comstock  Lode  of  Nevada, 

arrived  at  a  preciaely  opposite  concluaiou,  the  feldspars  as  a 

whole  offering  more  resistance  than  the  augite,  hornblende,  or 

mica. 

The  present  writer  has  described'  thick  sheets  of  augite  por- 
pliyrite  in  Gallatin  County,  Montana,  in  which  the  feldspathic 
disintegration  has  gone  on  so  far  tliat  the  mass  falls  away  to  a 
tdarse  sand,  from  which  still  perfectly  outlined  crystals  of  coal- 
liliick  angites  may  be  gleaned  in  profusion.  This  last  is, 
liowever,  a  semi-arid  region,  and  the  process  thus  far  one  of 
disintegration  more  than  decomposition,  la  a  moist,  or  perhaps 
in  any  climate,  minerals  consisting  essentially  of  silicates  of 
«iinma  and  magnesia  are  less  liable  to  decomposition  than 
'nose  containing  considerable  proportions  of  iron  protoxides  or 
of  lime.  This  for  the  reason  that  the  first-named  are  scarcely 
W  all  affected  by  the  ordinary  atmospheric  agents  of  solution, 
■''schof  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  not 
It  all  affected  by  carbonic  acid,  but  the  researches  of  Midler,  to 
*hich  reference  has  been  made,  and  our  own  calculations  tend 
'o  disprove  this.  Dana  states*  that  in  the  decomposition  of 
"isidt,  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  the  olivine  is  the  earliest  to  give 
"'ay,  becoming  first  iridescent  and  finally  falling  away  to  a  soft, 
pulverulent,  ochreous  yellow  or  brown  powder.  The  compact 
liasa  of  the  rock  yielded  next,  the  augites  holding  out  until  the 
last.  Those  silicates  which  are  least  liable  to  atmospheric  de- 
composition are,  as  is  to  be  expected,  those  which  have  resulted 
from  the  alteration  of  less  stable  silicates,  as  serpentine  from 

'  Report,  Wilkea's  Exploring  Eipeditioii,  Geology,  p.  578. 
'  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqm?,  Vol.  LV,  1833,  p,  240. 
•  Bnll,  U.  S.  Geol,  Survey,  No.  110,  18M. 
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'  Op. ':i»  ,  .'A  ':'!..  2-i  Ik-ft. 

'^  lU'iUn'/f    zur   V<r-.virr«'r:i!ii'    df-r   P-^nilivre,    Inaue.    Dissertation,   Konii'L 
i  f'.j'ifjdi  Aic-xaiidor  Liiivtr.siUit,  Leii-ziL'.  l:*??!*. 
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(.carbonates,  sulphates,  and  nitrates^  as  compared  with  ttioRe  of        ^^H 
Boda.> 

The  chemical  processes  involved  iu  this  feldspathic  decompu- 
sition  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  further  discussion, 
even  though  it  may  involve  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  of 
wliat  has  gone  before. 

Bertliier,  Forachararaer,  Brogniart,"  Fournet,^  and  others  ex- 
plained more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  process  of  feldspathic  dis- 
mtegr.ition  through  the  breaking  up  of  its  complex  molecule 
into  alkaline  silicates  soluble  in  water,  and  aluminous  silicates 
which  are  insoluble.      The  loss  in  silica,  as  noted  above,  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  removal,  by  solution,  of  these  alka- 
line silicates.     Ebelmen,*  however,  subsequently  showed   that 
Bilii!Ste  minerals  poor  or  quite  lacking  in  alkalies  lost  a  portion 
of  their  silica  with  equal  facility,  as  is  also  shown  in  our  analy- 
ses of  pyroxenites  on  pp.  226  and  227.     He  accounted  for  this  on 
the  supposition  that  the  silica  set  free — in  a  nascent  state — was 
soluble  either  in  pure  water,  or  water  containing  carbonic  acid, 
iiiachof  states  that  when  meteoric  waters  containing  carbonic 
*cid  filter  through  rocks  containing  alkaline  sUicates,  the  first 

'An  nligoclase  occurring  in  a,  tourmaline  granite  on  the  aouthern  «lope  of 
J*Onte  Mulatto,  near  Predazzo,  undei^oes,  according  to  Leinberg  (Zeit,  dar  Deut. 

f.'ase  with  which  it  is  aaaociated,  and  gives  rise  to  a  green,  lustreless,  aerpentine- 
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>  Arch  du  Museum,  Vol.  I,  18311  (cited  by  Ebelmen). 
»  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.  Vol.  LV,  1833. 
*  Ann.  des  Mines.  Vol.  VU,  1846. 
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action  consists  in  the  partial  decomposition  of  these  substances 
by  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  formation  of  alkaline  carbonates, 
which  are  dissolved.  If  the  water  thus  impregnated,  on  pene- 
trating further  below  the  surface,  comes  in  contact  with  cal- 
careous silicates,  another  change  will  take  place  consisting  of  a 
decomposition  and  replacement  of  these  calcareous  silicates  by 
the  alkaline  silicates,  and  a  removal  of  the  lime  set  free,  as  a 
carbonate,  provided  the  water  still  contains  a  sufficient  amount 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  replacing  process  and  the  retention  of 
the  alkaline  silicates  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
in  their  nascent  state,  they  form  new  combinations  with  the 
other  silicates  present,  while  the  lime  remains  as  a  carbonate  to 
be  removed  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  further  states  that 
the  alkaline  carbonates  originating  in  the  manner  described 
are  among  the  most  soluble  substances  known ;  the  carbonate 
of  soda  requires  for  solution  only  six  times  its  weight  of  wat4?r 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Silica,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in 
its  most  soluble  form,  requires  ten  thousand  times  its  weight  of 
water  for  solution.  If,  therefore,  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
spar by  such  carbonated  water  were  ever  so  energetic,  there 
would  be  sufficient  water  for  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  formed.  But  if  the  silica  separated  meanwhile  amounted 
to  more  than  ■^^^Q^  of  the  water  present,  the  excess  could  not 
be  dissolved,  but  would  remain  mixed  with  the  kaolin. 

The  case  is  very  different  when  the  decomposition  of  feldsj)ai' 
is  affected  by  fresh  water  containing  only  the  minute  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  By  the  action 
of  such  water,  only  very  small  quantities  of  alkaline  carbonates 
are  formed  ;  consequently  it  is  possible  that  the  silica  separated 
at  the  same  time,  also  small  in  quantity,  may  find  enough  water 
for  solution.  In  such  cases  the  whole  of  this  silica  woukl  be 
removed  with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  pure  kaolin  would 
be  left.  Such  an  action  as  this  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
take  place  ;  for  the  purest  of  kaolin  nearly  always  contains  an 
admixture  of  quartz  sand,  or  of  free  silica  in  some  of  its  forms. 

K.  V.  ]\Iurakozy  has  shown  ^  that  in  the  decomposition  of 
rhyolite  from  Nagy-^Iihaly,  the  sanidin  passes  into  kaolin  and 
opal,  the  latter  separating  out  as  hyalite  in  veins  or  impure 
concretionarv  forms. 

It  follows  from  this  consideration  that  in  the  decomposition 

1  Abstract  by  F.  Becke,  Neues  Jahrbuch,  1894,  1  Band,  2  Heft,  p.  291. 
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of  feldspar  into  kaolin  more  of  the  siUca  separated  remains 
mixed  with  the  kaolin  foniied,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  water,  antl  that,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  never  so  small  that  the  whole  of  the  silica  sep- 
arated in  the  decomposition  of  feldspar  can  be  removed. ^  The 
above,  however,  overlooks  the  possible  presence  of  nitrates,  such 
as  we  now  know  from  the  researches  noted  on  p.  203  may  in 
many  cases  exist,  even  though  in  extremely  small  proportions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  small  amount  of  nitric  acid  formed 
by  the  bacteria  would,  if  not  taken  up  by  plant  growth,  com- 
bine immediately  with  the  alkalies,  forming  nitrates  which, 
owing  to  their  ready  solubility,  would  be  carried  away.  The 
larger  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  therefore,  the  greater 
would  he  the  amount  of  silica  intemiingled  with  the  kaolin, 
since  whatever  proportion  of  the  alkalies  failed  to  be  carried 
away  as  nitrates  would  pretty  certainly  disappear  as  carbo- 
nate. There  is  also  the  possibility,  especially  in  the  rocks 
rich  in  iron  protoxides,  that  a  portion  of  the  silica  may  com- 
bine with  the  iron,  as  already  noted. 

In  cases  where  the  decomposition  takes  place  under,  the 
influence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  all  iron,  and  presum- 
ably the  manganese  as  well,  would  be  converted  into  the  in- 
soluble hydrous  sesquioxide  form  and  remain  with  the  residue. 
Where,  however,  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  insufficient,  a  por- 
tion or  all  of  these  constituents  may  be  removed  in  the  form 
of  protoxide  carbonates,  or,  in  the  case  of  iron,  of  a  ferrous 
sulphate.  These  facts  well  account  for  the  variation  in  sta- 
bility of  the  iron,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  analyses. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
nesia from  the  decomposition  of  magnesian  silicates  was  some- 
times removed  in  greater  relative  portions  than  was  the  lime. 
This  seeming  anomaly  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in  cal- 
careous stratified  rocks.  Roth^  showed  that  in  the  weather- 
ing of  dolomitic  limestones,  the  magnesia  ia  often  removed  in 
greater  proportional  quantities  thau  the  more  soluble  lime 
carbonate. 

The  researches  of  Hitterman^  showed,  however,  that  carbonic 

Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  by  Giwtav  BUchof,  Vol.  II,  pp,  182,  1B3. 
Op.  cit..  Vol.  III. 

Die  VerwitleninEeprmlucto  von  GeaWinen  der  Trfasformatlou  Frankers, 
Inaog.  Dlssenation,  Freliirlch-Alexanders  UalverBkal,  Munich,  1)S8I). 
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acid  solutions  may  exert  a  scarcely  appreciable  effect  upon  mag- 
nesian  carbonate,  which  therefore  accumulates  in  the  residual 
soils. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  while  the  general  process  of  rock- 
weathering  may  be  quite  simple,  as  outlined,  there  are  many 
minor  reactions  which  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  detail. 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  in  firm  rocks  a  mutual  chemi- 
cal reaction  is  not  uncommon  among  minerals  lying  in  close 
juxtaposition,  giving  rise  to  what  are  known  as  reaction  rims 
or  zones  composed  of  secondary  minerals.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  feature  in  many  gabbros,  where  olivine 
and  feldspar  are  closely  adjacent.  In  these  cases,  a  mutual 
interchange  of  elements  may  take  place,  giving  rise  to  garnets, 
free  quartz,  or  other  minerals  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  deep-seated  change,  to  be  classed  as  alteration 
rather  than  decomposition,  and  taking  place  presumably  under 
conditions  of  temperature  and  solution  quite  at  variance  with 
those  existing  on  the  immediate  surface.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
self-evident  that  when  elements  are  set  free  through  any 
process,  they  must  almost  immediately  recombine,  taking  those 
forms  which  existing  circumstances  may  dictate  and  that  close 
contact  of  particles  would  be  favorable  to  the  more  rapid  for- 
mation of  new  compounds.  In  a  mass  of  decomposing  rock, 
circumstances  are  almost  continually  changing,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  fair  that  new  combinations  are  continually  beinjj  made 
and  unmade,  the  intricacies  of  which  we  are  unable  to  follow. 
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Rock -weathering  manifests  itself  in  a,  great  variety  of  ways, 
much  depending  upon  climate,  though  naturally  the  controlling 
factor  is  that  of  mineral  com  position.  The  manner  of  weatlier- 
ing  is  often  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  determining  surface  contours,  as  well  as  incidentally  afford- 
ing a  means  for  the  identification  of  rock  masses  when  tlie 
outcrops  tliemselvea  are  obscured  by  decomposition  products. 
Such  a  means  is  of  only  local  importance,  however,  since  under 
varying  conditions  the  resultant  forms  assumed,  even  by  similar 
rocks,  are  themselves  quite  variable.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not 
without  interest  to  note  the  varying  phases  of  weathering  in 
different  kinds  of  rocks,  the  incidental  contours  assumed,  the 
character  of  the  resultant  debris,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
controlling  forces  that  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  final  result. 

(1)  Disintegration  without  Decomposition.  —  That  in  weather- 
ing, physical  and  chemical  agencies  may  go  on  either  singly  or 
intly  has  been  noted  in  previous  pages.  In  the  case  of 
I  minerals,  the  preliminary  disintegration  is  beautifully 
1  in  the  large  oligoclase  masses  associated  with  micro- 
^pln  the  feldspar  mines  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Ftlie  dumps  of  waste  about  the  mines  these  are  found,  in  all 
8  of  disintegration,  the  mineral  splitting  up  along  cleavage 
I,  becoming  snow-white,  and  ultimately  falling  away  to  a 
kaolin-like  product,  hut  which,  when  submitted  to  microscopic 
examination,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  sharply  angular  cleavage 
particles,  showing  no  sign  of  decomposition  other  than  that  in- 
tticated  by  occasional  ojiacity.  In  the  analyses  given  below  are 
shown  (1)  the  composition  of  a  fresh  oligoclase  (as  given  by 
Dana)  from  near  Wilmington.  Delaware,  (II)  the  snow-white 
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cleaved,  but  still  moderately  firm  mineral  mentioned  above,  and 
(III)  the  flour-like  or  kaolin-like  product. 
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The  fact  that  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  may  undergo  ex- 
tensive  disintegration  with   slight   decomposition,   even  in  a 
moist  climate,  was  noted   by  Nordenskiold  ^  in   Ceylon.     He 
says:    "The  boimdary  between  the  un weathered  granite  and 
that  which  has  been  converted  into  sand  is  often  so  sharp  that 
a  stroke  of  the  hammer  separates  the  crust  of  granitic  sand 
from  the  granite  blocks.      They  have  an  almost  fresh  surface, 
and  a  couple  of  millimetres  within  the  boundary  the  rock  is  quite 
unaltered.     No  formation  of  clay  takes  place  and  the  alteration 
to  which  the  rocks  are  subjected,  therefore,  consists  in  a  crum- 
blins:  or  formation  of  sand,  and  not,  or  at  least  only  to  a  verv 
small  extent,   in   a  chemical  change.     At  every  road  section 
between  Galle,  Colombo,  and  Ratnapoora  the  granite  and  gneiss 
crumbled  down  to  a  coarse  sand,  which  was  again  bound  to- 
gether by  newly  formed  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  to  a  peculiar 
porous  sandstone,  called  by  the  natives  cahook,^    This  sandstone 
forms  the  layer  lying  next  the  rock  in  nearly  all  the  hills  on  that 
part  of  the  island  which  we  visited.     It  evidently  belongs  to 
an  earlier  geological  period  than  the  Quaternary,  for  it  is  oUlt'r 
than  the  recent  formation  of  valleys  and  rivers.     The  ciibook 
often  contains  large,  rounded,  unweathered  granite  blocks,  quite 
resembling  the  rolled  stone  blocks  in  Sweden.     In  this  way 

1  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  Vol.  IT,  1881,  p.  420. 

2  Laterite  ?      It  seems  so  regarded  by  H.  F.  Alexander,  Trans.  Edinbunrb 
Geol.  Society,  Vol.  II,  1869-74,  p.  113. 
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tbt;i'e  Arises  at  places  where  the  cabook  stratum  has  again 
been  broken  up  and  washed  away  by  currents  of  water,  forma- 
tions which  are  so  bewildering,  like  the  ridges  (osars)  and  hilla 
with  erratic  blocks  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  that  I  was  aston- 
ished when  I  saw  them." 

The  same  features  are  brought  out  in  the  previous  descrip- 
tions relative  to  the  weatherijig  of  the  gnmite  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  diabase  of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
localities  mentioned  in  these  pages.  (See  pp.  206  and  218.) 
This  tendency  toward  disintegration  without  decomposition  is 
exaggerated  among  coarsely  crystalline  rocks,  as  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  rocks  of  the  Pike's  Peak  (Colorado)  area.  (See 
PL  18.)  Among  those  of  finer  grain,  particularly  the  quartz- 
free  varieties,  as  the  Fourche  MountaiJi  (Arkansas)  syenites, 
decomposition  may  follow  so  closely  on  disintegration  that  little 
or  no  saud  is  formed,  sound  fresh  rock  passing  within  the  space 
of  a  few  millimetres  into  the  condition  of  residual  clay.' 

(2)  Weathering  influenced  by  Crystalline  Structure. — It  iselse- 
where  observed  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  coarsely  gran- 
ular rock  will  disintegrate  more  rapidly  than  one  of  finer  grain. 
Lone  Mountain,  one  of  the  high  eruptive  peaks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Madison  valley  in  Montana,  presents  in  its  upper 
portions  all  the  features  of  a  volcanic  crater  broken  down  on 
one  side  by  the  lava  flow.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  however, 
that  the  coarser  grained  central  portion  has  been  disintegrated, 
and  swept  by  wind  and  rain  into  the  valleys,  while  the  fine- 
grained, more  compact  outer  portions,  those  which  solidified  near 
the  line  of  contact  with  adjacent  rocks,  remain  intact.  Pro- 
fessor Bell  ^  describes  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind  where  the 
conrsely  crystalline  central  portion  of  a  "  greenstone  "  dike  has 
yielded  more  readily  to  erosion  than  at  the  sides  and  afforded 
channel-way  for  the  Mattagami  River,  north  of  Lake  Huron,  in 
Canada.  The  gueisa  adjoining  the  dike  having  been  shattered, 
yielded  also  to  decomposing  agencies  and  forms  now  a  second 
t  parallel  channel  on  each  side  of  the  central  one.  "  Between 
I  them  the  finer  grained,  hard,  and  undecayed  '  greenstone '  con- 

'Dr.  Mux  Fesca  has  noted  that  the  granitic  rocks  of  Kbl  province,  Japan, 
I^ld  on  decomposing  gravel,  eand,  and  clajcy  loams,  while  those  rocks  pour  in 
lUsnz,  such  BS  the  syenites,  f;ive  rise  only  to  clnys  (Abhandlungen  nnd  Erlau- 
Wmgen  zar  Agronomisoli^n  Kartu  de  Prov.  Kal,  Kalserllch  Japanischeu  Geo- 
'ogischen  lieiclisanstftlt,  1887). 

'  Boll.  Gefjl.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  V,  1894,  p.  384. 
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Btituting  the  outer  portions  of  tlie  dike  rises  up  in  the  shape  of  ' 
ridges  and  chains  of  islands,  so  that  tlie  river  flows  as  a  main. 
central  channel,  more  or  less  separated  from  the  smaller  lateral 
ones."  The  same  writer  describes  several  instances  in  wliJcli 
long  straight  valleys  in  the  Archfean  regions  of  Canada,  now 
occupied  by  straight  river  stretches,  long  narmw  lakes  or  inlets 
of  the  larger  lakes,  are  due  to  the  decay  and  removal  of  the 
wide  "  greenstone  "  dikes,  or  of  parallel  dikes  with  narrow  belts 
of  rock  between.  Long  Lake,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  some  52 
miles  in  length,  is  mentioned  as  typical  itf  lakes  of  this  class, 

(3)  Weathering  influenced  by  Structure  of  Rock  Masses. — ^In 
anv  rook  miis.s  weathering  is  greatly  augmented  bv  lines  of  J 
weakness,  such  as  joint  and  bedding  planes,  since  these  furnish 
BO  many  additional  points  of  attack.  In  homogeneous  massive 
rocks  the  rate  of  disintegration  is  retarded  by  a  lack  of  vulner- 
able points,  and  the  resultant  form  is  that  of  rounded  bosses 
such  as  are  shown  in  plat*  1. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  most  massive  of  rocks  are  traversed 
by  one  or  moie  SL-riea  of  juints  (see  PI.  14)  whereby  they  are 


Sliofflng  tbs  iDtlueiice  oC  joints  In  the  production  ol  Uiulden. 


divided  up  into  rhomboidal  blocks  of  varying  sizes.  ETfn 
when  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  conspicuous,  sucli  joiat* 
not  infrequently  exist  as  lines  of  weakness  along  which  moisture 
and  the  accompanying  agents  of  disintegration  make  their  way. 
gradually  rounding  the  corners  until  there  is  left  an  oval  niMS 
of  which  the  so-called  "  uiggerheads  "  of  the  gabbro  area  alxiut 
Baltimore  are  typical  examples.  In  nearly  all  such  rocks  the 
exfoliation  and  decomposition  take  place  in  the  form  of  con- 
centric layers,  like  the  coatings  on  an  onion.  This  holds  true 
with  the  huge  granitic  bosses,  as  well  as  with  the  smaller  joint 
blocks,  and  has  been  argued  by  some  of  the  earlier  geologists 
as  indicative  of  an  original  concretionary  structure.     Such  an 
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assumption  seems,  however,  wholly  uncalled  for.  If  the  hlock  or 
mass  is  reasonably  homogeneotis,  the  agencies  of  decorapoaition 
will  penetrate  nearly  uniformly  from  all  exposed  surfaces,  pro- 
ducing an  exfoliation  nearly  parallel  to  that  surface,  and  the 
concentric  structure  is  inevitable,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
hy  Werner. 

In  some  cases  the  tendency  to  assume  the  boss-like  form  is 
accentuated  through  the  presence  of  joints  running  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  exposed  surface,  such  joints  as  give  rise 
to  the  step-like  arrangement  of  the  stone  so  frequently  seen  in 
granite  quarries.  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia,  an  immense  boss 
of  light  gray  granite  some  2  miles  long  by  1^  wide  and  650  feet 


1 


high,  owes  its  form,  apparently,  wholly  to  exfoliation  parallel 
to  pre-existing  lines  of  weakness.  The  entire  mass,  so  far  as 
exposed  by  quarrj'ing  operations,  is  made  up  of  imbricated  sheets 
of  granite,  which,  of  unknown  thickness  beneath  the  surface, 
thin  out  to  mere  knife  edges  above,  like  shingles  on  a  roof. 
Through  prolonged  exposure  the  superficial  layers  have  become 
detached  from  the  parent  mass,  and  doubtless  hundreds  of  feet 
in  vertical  thickness  completely  disintegrated  and  swejit  away. 
With  many  geologists  these  joints,  in  themselves,  would  be 
accepted  as  due  to  atmospheric  action.  In  the  writer's  present 
opinion  they  are,  however,  the  result  of  torsional  strains  and 
once  existing  are  lines  of  weakness  which  become  more  aud 
more  pronounced  as  weathering  progresses.  The  bosa-Hke  form 
IB  therefore  incidental  and  consequent.  The  ]>rocess  of  exfo- 
liation has,  in  the  case  mentioned,  been  productive  of  some 
peculiar  results  which  may  be  described  in  detail. 
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As  iibove  mentioned,  the  sheets  of  granite,  varying  from  a  ferw 
inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  conform  in  a  general  way  to 
tlie  present  surface  of  the  hill.  Constant  expansion  and  con- 
traction from  temperature  changes  have,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  so  expanded  these  sheets  that,  bound  at  the  sides, 
they  have  found  relief  in  an  upward  direction  where  resistance 
was  least,  and  risen  in  dome  or  roof  shiiped  forms,  as  shown  iu 
the  sketch.  The  weight  of  tlie  sheets  higher  up  the  slopes,  im- 
pinging upon  the  edges  of  those  below,  has  iu  some  cases 
undoubtedly  aided  in  the  work,  hut  the  larger  part  is  due  to 
simple  expansion,  such  as  was  referred  to  on  p.  180. 

These  ruptured  sheets  are  rarely  more  than  10  inches  thick, 
but  10  or  20  feet  in  diameter.      The  material,  though  quite 
fresh  appearing,  is  loosely  granular  and  friable,  easily  reduced 
to  sand.     In  a  few  instances  small  avalanches  have  been  caused 
by  the  giving  way  of  the  sheets  below  and  the  consequent  slid- 
ing down  of  those  above  through  lack  of  support.  (See  Fig.  18.) 
This  same  mass  of  granite  sometimes  shows  upon  its  surface 
peculiar  circular  depressions,  one  within  another,  separated  by 
intervening  ridges  of  low 
relief,  such  as  have  been 
described  in  a  much  more 
perfect  stage  of  develoji- 
ment  by  Dr.  Robert  BelJ' 
in  the  Huroniau  rocks  of 
Canada.    These.asshoira 
in    Fig.    19   from    Bell's 
paj)er,  are  some  3  or  i 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  or 
4  inches  high.     The  can* 
of  this  form  of  weatbcf 
ing   at   Stone    Mountiin 
is   not  apparent,  though 
Bell,  in  the  case  figured. 
regards  it  as  induced  bj 
an  original  concretionwj 
structure. 
The  spheroidal  structure  so  frequently  seen  in  basaltic  rock* 
ami  as  typified  in  the  gphaeroiiligehe  abeonderung  of  German 
wTiters,  may  periiaps  be  diie  to  an   original   spheroidal  ten- 
I  Bull.  Geal.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  V,  1894,  p.  363. 
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dency  caused  by  cooling.'  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Bpberoidal  masses  so  tj-pical  of  the  decomposition  of  massive 
rock  is,  as  already  suggested,  due  wholly  to  external  causes. 
W,  P.  Blake  in  1855  called  attention  to  this  form  of  disintegra- 
tion in  the  massive  sandstones  near  San  Francisco  (California) 
and  pointed  out  the  true  explanation  .^ 

Tliis  sandstone  is  described  as  occurring  in  the  form  of  layers 
from  a  few  inches  to  6  and  8  feet  in  thickness,  alternating  with 
beds  of  slate  and  shale.  Down  to  a  depth  of  10  or  20  feet,  or 
to  the  limits  of  atmospheric  action,  all  the  beds  have  turned  from 
gray  to  rusty  brown  or  drab.  "  There  are,  however,  parts  of  the 
upper  beds  that  have  not  yet  been  reached  and  changed  by  de- 
comxK)sition ;  these  parts  are  found  in  the  condition  of  spherical 
'or  ellipsoidal  masses,  from  which  the  weathered  parts  scale  o£f 
in  successive  crusts.  These  nuclei  huve  the  appearance  of  great 
/rounded  boulders,  and  have  accumulated  in  great  numbers  at 
itbe  base  of  the  cliff."  In  this  case  the  sandstone  is  composed 
'mainly  of  grains  of  quartz  and  a  little  feldspar  cemented  by 
,  «alcite,  the  disintegration  being  due  mainly  to  the  removal  of 
this  cement  by  percolating  water,  while  the  change  in  color  is 
doubtless  due  to  oxidizing  pyrite  or  ferrous  carbonate. 

The  effect  of  percolating  waters  is  not,  however,  always  im- 
mediately destructive.  Though  in  themselves  carrying  cement- 
nig  materials,  or  causing  an  oxidation  of  the  iron  carbonates  or 
sulphides,  a  local  induration  may  be  induced  along  the  joint 
lines  such  as  becomes  conspicuous  only  through  the  weathering 
*way  of  the  non-indurated  portions.  Resultant  forms  may  ]>e 
*xtremely  regular  or  again  irregular,  according  to  the  ciiaracter 
of  the  lines  along  which  percolation  takes  place,  and  that  of  the 
*ock  itself.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  form  of  weather- 
*hg  is  that  given  by  Wyville  Thompson  *  as  occurring  on  the 
Mlands  of  Bermuda. 

This  dissolving  and  hardening  process,"  he  writes,  "  takes 
^lace  irregularly,  the  water  apparently  following  certain  courses 
H  its  percolations,  which  it  keeps  open,  and  the  walls  of  which 
w  hardens  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  rock  weathers  most 
Itoequally,  leaving  extraordinary  rugged  fissures  and  pinnacles, 

T.  G.  Bonnej,  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc  of  London,  Vol.  XXXII,  1870,  p.  163. 
,       E*pl.  nud  Snrvey  for  a  Railroad  from  tlie  Mississippi  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean; 
teport  on  ihe  Geology  of  Ihe  Route,  near  the  HM  Tarallel,  by  W.  P.  Blake. 
■  «  Tlie  AlUntic,  Vol.  1.     Also  Bull.  25,  U.  S.  National  Mubouiu. 
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and  piled  up  boulders,  the  cores  of  masses  which  have  been 
eaten  away,  more  like  slags  or  cinders  than  blocks  of  limestone. 
The  ridges  between  Harrington  Sound  and  Castle  Harbor  are  a 
good  example  of  this.  It  is  like  a  rockery  of  the  most  irregular 
and  fantastic  style,  and  there  seems  to  be  something  specially 
productive  in  the  soil;  for  every  crack  and  crevice  is  filled  with 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  mossing  over  the  stones  and  train- 
ing up  as  tier  upon  tier  of  climbers,  clinging  to  the  trees  and 
rocks.  Frequently  the  percolation  of  hardening  matter,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  only  affects  certain  parts  of  a  mass  of  rook, 
leaving  spaces  occupied  by  free  sand.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  by  the  clearing  out  of  the  sand  from  such 
spaces,  either  by  the  action  of  running  fresh  water  or  by  that 
of  the  sea,  that  those  remarkable  caves  are  formed  which  add 
so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Bermudas." 

A  form  of  weathering  due  to  similar  causes,  but  productive 
of  results  much  more  regular  in  arrangement,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  PI.  20,  from  a  block  of  weathered  sandstone  in  the 
National  Museum.  The  original  joints  through  which  the 
waters  filtered  are  easily  recognized  in  the  sharp  straight  lines 
running  diagonally  across  the  specimen.  Blocks  of  fine  shale 
and  argillite,  in  their  incipient  stages  of  weathering,  often  show 
concentric  bands  of  varyins^  color,  due  to  the  oxidiziug  effect 
of  water  percolating  inward  from  all  sides  of  the  natural  joints 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  PI.  20. 

In  stratified  rocks  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  lack  of  homogeneity. 
certain  layers  being  more  porous  than  others,  or  contiiining 
mineral  constituents  more  susceptible  to  the  attacking  forces. 
Such  rocks,  therefore,  weather  unevenly,  and  give  rise  to  ex- 
ceedingly ragged  contours.     The  finely  fissile  schists  standiniT 
nearly  on  edge  along  the  coast  of  Casco  Bay,  in  Maine,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  wave  and  catmospheric  action,  weather 
into  peculiarly  fantastic  forms  resembling  nothing  more  than 
piles  of  old  lumber  in  which  the  multitudinous  channels  fonHtnl 
by  boring  coleopterous  larvie  have  become  irregularly  eula^l^'d 
by  decay.     (See  Fig.  1,  PI.  19.)     The  numerous  quartz  veins  hy 
which  these  schists  are  traversed  stand  out  in  bold  relief  until 
no  longer  supported  by  the  matrix,  when  they  fall  to  the  teu'h. 
where,  together  with  fragments  of  the  schist,  they  are  grathwll^' 
reduced  to  i)el)bles  and  fine  sand. 

(4)  Weathering  influenced  by  Mineral  Composition. — AJthousfi 
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the  soda-lime  feldspara  yield  to  the  decomposing  agencies  more 
readily  than  the  potash  varieties,  basic  eruptives  do  not  in  all 
cases  decompose  more  rapidly  than  the  granitic  rocks  into  which 
they  are  intruded,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  some  of  the  glaciated 
areas  about  Boston,  where  small,  compact  dikes  form  low  ridges 
ft  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  tbe  enclosing  granite.  Much 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  secondary  minerals 
which  have  been  generated  in  a  rock  at  some  period  prior  to 
its  decomposition  proper.  Thus  those  dikes  containing  so  large 
a  proportion  of  secondary  epidote  as  to  be  of  a  dull  greenish 
hue  are  almost  invariably  more  enduring  than  the  granites, 
while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  secondary  minerals 
are  largely  eldorite,  calcite,  and  zeolitic  compounds,  yield  to  the 
■decomposing  agencies  more  readily.  Even  when  the  dike  as 
a  whole  gives  way,  the  presence  of  epidotic  aggregates  fre- 
quently manifests  itself  in  protruding  knots  and  bunches  above 
the  corroded  surface.  Knots  caused  by  segregations  of  black 
tourmalines  stand  out  in  the  same  way  from  the  surface  of  the 
granite  boss  called  Stone  Mountain,  near  Altanta,  Georgia. 
Garnets,  staurolites,  quartz  veins,  and  other  of  the  less  easily 
decom[H}sed  minerals  may  stand  out  in  like  manner  from  the 
surface  of  the  rocks  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Granitic  and  otlier  complex  crystalline  granular  rocks  will,  oa 
exposure,  sometimes  take  on  a  pitted  surface,  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  more  easily  decomposed  materials.  The  boulders 
of  nepheline  syenite  in  tlie  glacial  drift  about  Portland,  Maine, 
are  thus  corrotled  to  the  depth  of  several  millimetres  through 
the  removal  of  the  granular  nepheline,  while  the  feldspars  and 
hornblendes  project  irregularly. 

Calcareous  rocks  containing  silicates,  like  the  amphiboles  or 
pyroxenes,  show  like  roughened  surfaces  due  to  the  dissolving 
away  of  the  calcareous  matter,  leaving  the  silicates  projecting, 
or,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  tremolite-bearing  dolomites 
used  for  building,  may  become  pitted  by  the  dropping  out  of 
the  tremolite  as  the  calcareous  cement  gives  way.^ 

Many  sandstones  become  likewise  roughened  through  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cementing  constituent,  leaving  tbe 
siliceous  granules  projecting.  In  the  coarsely  crystalline  lime- 
stones and  dolomites  the  solution  and  weathering  effects  are 
^oftoi  (irst  manifested  along  cleavfigc  lines  and  the  contacts  of 
^^^^^h  I  As  in  Iho  U.  8.  Capkul  Uuildiug  uL  WiLihkigUiu, 
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the  individual  granules,  as  may  be  observed  in  many  an  old 
tombstone  or  polished  column. 

Even  where  the  decomposition  is  almost  purely  chemical,  the 
corroded  surfaces  are  peculiarly  irregular,  as  shown  in  PI.  IT. 
This  feature  is  doubtless  due  to  some  imperceptible  difference  in 
the  texture  of  the  stone,  or  to  the  presence  of  joints  and  flaws 
which  give  direction  to  the  solvent  fluids.  Calcareous  rocb 
consisting  of  an  admixture  of  calcite  and  dolomite  crystals  may 
undergo  disintegration  through  a  complete  or  partial  removal  of 
the  calcite  granules  by  solution,  the  dolomite  remaining  almost 
untouched.  Certain  dolomitic  limestones  near  Stockton,  Min- 
nesota, have  been  described  ^  as  peculiarly  subject  to  this  form 
of  disintegration.  The  mass  of  the  rock  consists  of  dolomitic 
crystals  and  granules,  but  often  interlaminated  with  narrow 
bands  of  calcite.  Through  the  removal  of  the  latter,  the 
stone  becomes  porous  and  its  degeneration  so  complete  that 
*"'  shovelfuls  of  loose  sand  consisting  of  dolomitic  rhombohedra 
can  be  taken  up." 

Fine-grained,  compact,  and  seemingly  homogeneous  rocks 
may,  on  account  of  imperceptible  differences  in  composition 
and  structure,  weather  out  in  strikingly  irregular  and  peculiar 
forms.  Figure  2  on  PI.  15  is  that  of  a  limestone  fragment  from 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  Tlie  resemblance  to  cuneiform  charac- 
ters is  so  close  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  were  at  first 
sup[)osed  to  be  of  human  origin. 

Miissive  granitic  rocks  seemingly  of  quite  uniform  composi- 
tion will  sometimes  weather  very  irregularly,  giving  rise  to 
oven-like  cavities,  in  general  shape  resembling  the  pot-holes  in 
the  beds  of  streams.  Reusch  has  described  ^  such  in  exposed 
faces  of  granite  ledges  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  the  holes 
extending  inward  liorizontally,  or  sometimes  with  a  slight  iii>- 
ward  tendency.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  apparent  from  the 
description  given,  but  it  is  presumably  due  to  slight  textural 
differences  such  as  are  not  readily  discernible  in  the  decom- 
posed roek. 

In  any  rock  consisting  of  a  variety  of  minerals,  disintegration 
is  likely  to  constitute  a  more  prominent  feature  of  w^eatherin? 
than  in  one  of  less  complexity  of  composition,  owing  to  the 
uneiiually  refractory  properties  of   its  constituents.      Thus  a 

1  Hall  and  Sardeson,  Ball.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  1895,  p.  184. 

2  Forhaudliuger  i  Videnskabs-Selskabet  i  Christiania,  1878,  Xo.  7,  pp.  24-2"- 
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^anite  mast  yiekl  a  sand,  while  a  purely  feitlspathie,  pyrox- 
enic,  or  calcareous  rock  moy  yield  only  clays. 

Beds  of  feldspathic  qiiartzite,  through  the  decomposition  of 
the  feldspar,  undergo  disintegration,  giving  rise  to  beds  of 
friable  siliceous  sand  interlaminated  with  kaolin,  as  described  by 
Daua.^  The  same  author  also  describes  an  interesting  pseudo- 
breccia  formed  by  a  quartzite  divided  up  by  a  succession  of 
cracJcs  into  which  limonite  from  decomposing  pyrite  has  fil- 
tered and  acted  as  a  colored  cement.  He  says  :  "  Many  of  the 
pieces  lie  in  place  barely  separated  from  one  another,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  undergoing  new  divisions.  But  in  the  lower  part, 
large  pieces  look  as  if  there  had  been  wide  displacements ;  yet 
the  hardly  disturbed  condition  of  the  upper  half  proves  that 
the  apparent  displacement  is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  color- 
ing and  penetrating  limonite.  The  cracks  are  made  in  part 
by  the  extremely  slow,  wedge-like  action  of  the  depositing 
limonite." 

Heusser  and  Claraz^  describe  somewhat  similar  breccias 
formed  in  Brazil  through  the  weathering  of  crystalline  schists 
rich  in  iron.  These  breccias  consist  of  angular  fnvgments  of 
schist,  more  or  less  decomposed,  firmly  cemented  by  limonite. 

The  boulders  of  Oriskany  quartzite  in  the  Cretaceous  gravel 
about  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  are  composed  of 
rounded  and  angular  quartz  fragments  tightly  bound  together 
by  a  fine  granular  crystalline  aggregate  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 
Disintegration  first  manifests  itself  on  the  exterior  of  the 
boulders  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  network  of  grooves  or 
channels,  which  gradually  become  more  and  more  conspicuous 
until  the  bonlder  falls  into  bluntly  pyramidal  fragments  and 
finally  into  sand.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  disintegra- 
tion is  due  wholly  to  the  disaggregation  and  partial  kaoliniza- 
tion  of  the  binding  constituents  whereby  all  cohesion  is  lost, 
and  disintegration  follows  from  necessity.     C^ig-  1.  PI-  20.) 

This  form  of  disintegration  seems  to  take  place  only  in 
Imulders  exposed  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  is  believed  to  be 
due  primarily  to  expansion  and  contraction  from  alternations 
of  temperature. 

Many  rocks,  owing  to  a  lack  of  homogeneity,  weather  with 
extreme  irregularity  and  give  rise  to  orld  and  sometimes  fan- 
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tastic  forms.     In  the  case  of  a  friable  sand  or  limestone,  sub- 
ject to  wind  or  rain  erosion  or  to  solution,  certain  portions  may 
be  protected  by  a  capping  of  other  rock  while  the  intervening 
material   is   carried   away.      There   thus  arise  spindle-shaped 
forms  of  varying  proportions,  each  capped  by  the  roof  or  hat- 
like block  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.     Such  have  been  noted 
in  many  regions,  and  have  been  described  by  Hayden  as  occur- 
ring on  a  colossal  scale  in  Colorado.      In  the  case  of  strata 
lying  nearly  horizontal,  it  rarely  happens  that  all  possess  the 
same  power  of  resistance,  the  more  friable  weathering  away 
with  the  greatest   rapidity,  leaving  the   harder   layers  for  a 
time  projecting  in  rib-like  masses,  to  ultimately  break  down 
in   large   angular   blocks   as   the  support   below  is  gradually 
removed.     Friable  beds  of  sedimentary  rock  are  thus  not  infre- 
quently protected  by  a  capping  of  impervious  lava.     Continual 
percolation  of  water  through  existing  joints  and  fractures  in 
time,  however,  erode  away,  in  part,  the  underlying  material, 
causing  the  landscape  to  assume  the  Table  Mountain  appear- 
ance, where  each  flat-topped  hill  represents  residual  masses  of 
a  once  continuous  plateau,  now  isolated  in  the  manner  described. 

(5)  Results  due  to  Position.  —  In  very  many  instances  loose 
blocks  of  stone  lying  exposed  upon  the  ground,  will  undergo 
a  more  rapid  disintegration  from  tlie  lower  surface,  a  feature 
evidently  due  to  tlie  fact  that  this  portion  of  the  rock  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  continual  moisture.  This  form  of  disintegration 
results  in  the  production  of  oval,  flattened,  scale-like  masses, 
quite  independent  of  tlie  original  jointing.  In  other  cases 
decomposition  going  on  from  all  exposed  sides  of  a  joint  block 
may  in  time  produce  the  so-called  rocking-stones  or  "  logans ' 
and  "  tors  "  of  English  writers,  though  some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly nicely  balanced  boulders  from  the  glacial  drift. 

A  mass  of  rock  may  be  prevented  from  undergoing  disinte- 
pfration,  even  though  partially  decomposed,  by  its  surroundings. 
Thus,  in  driving  the  tunnel  for  the  waterworks  extension,  in 
Washington,  natural  joint  blocks  of  hard  and  apparently  tirm 
rock  brought  to  the  surface  would  fall  away  to  loose  sand  in 
course  of  a  few  days,  or  months,  as  the  case  might  be,  much 
depending  on  the  conditions  of  the  weather  and  the  state  of 
deciiy.  This  characteristic  was  sufliciently  pronounced  to 
attract  even  the  attention  of  the  workmen,  who  described  the 
rock  as  *'  slaking  "  and  believed  it  to  contain  quicklime. 
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The  fact  was  that  percolating  watera  had  brought  about  a 
partial  kaoLlnization  of  the  feklspar,  and  hydration,  without 
great  oxidation  of  the  iron-magnesian  constituent.  The  origi- 
nal pressure,  coupled  with  that  incidental  to  expansion  from 
hydration,  had,  however,  been  sullicient  to  hold  the  mass  intact 
until  exposed  briefly  to  atmospheric  influences. 

The  protective  action  of  water,  as  sometimes  shown  in  the 
beds  of  streams  and  in  deep  ravines,  may  be  only  appart^nt,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  erosion  exceeds  decomposition,  the  stream 
having  cut  its  way  down  to  fresh  bed-rock.  Professor  Dana, 
to  be  sure,  writing  more  than  half  a  century  ago,*  described  the 
basaltic  rocks  of  Kiama.  Australia,  as  in  a  condition  of  advanced 
decomposition  except  where  protected  by  sea-water.  He  says : 
.**  It  is  a  general  and  important  fact  tliat  a  rock  which  alters 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  united  action  of  air  and  water,  is 
wholly  unchanged  when  immei-sed  in  water,  or  exposed  to  a 
eoiistant  wetting  by  the  surf,"  While  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  conclusion  regarding  those  rocks  wholly  immersed, 
the  question  naturally  arises  in  one's  mind,  if  the  absence  of 
decomposition  products  in  those  rocks  constantly  wetted  by 
^e  surf  and  in  many  stream  beds  may  not  be  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  erosion.  That  rocks  so  situated  are  in  a  condition  far 
from  fresh,  is  well  known  to  any  petrologiat  who  has  attempted 
to  gather  specimens. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  a  large  aeries  of  sedimentary  rocks 
^Composed,  it  may  be,  of  interbedded  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
'gillites  are  turned  up  on  edge  and  exposed  alike  to  atmos- 
Ji>heric  i^encies,  they  will  become  eroded  very  unequally.  If 
"Chemical  agencies  alone  prevail,  the  limestone  will  dwindle 
*way  and  perhaps  give  rise  to  long  valleys  or  depressions 
Called  in  by  the  more  enduring  sands  and  shales,  and  carry- 
ing upon  its  bottom  a  fertile  clayey  soil  representing  not 
merely  the  insoluble  impurities  contained  by  the  original  lime- 
Stone,  but  also  the  mechanically  disintegrated  particles  washed 
M  from  the  hills  on  either  hand.  This  indeed  may  be  consid- 
ered the  history  of  the  fertile  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia, 
Amous  alike  for  soft  contours,  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  exu- 
berant fertility  of  its  soils. 

When  stratified  rocks  lie  nearly  or  quite  horizontally,  much 
lust  depend  upon  the  character  as  regards  permeability,  etc., 
'  Heporta  ot  Wjlkea's  Eiploriiig  EKpedition,  Geology,  p.  5H. 
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of  the  upper  layers,  since  tliese  may  bo  protect  the  lower  Irinj 
iia  to  retard  or  quite  stop  further  disintegration.  Further  tban 
this,  an  easy  and  rapidly  disintegrating  superficial  layer  may 
yield  a  residual  clay  so  impervious  as  to  protect  the  underlyiu^ 
rocks  as  securely  as  a  mass  of  rock  itself,  or  so  hard  and  tougii 
as  to  put  a  stop  to  purely  mechanical  erosion,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  laterite  beds  of  central  India. 

In  cases  where  thinly  bedded  rocks  lie  sharply  inclined,  it 
nearly  always  happens  that  certain  layers  decompose  more 
readily  than  others.  There  naay  thus  arise  strikingly  raggeil 
saw-tooth  contours,  the  more  enduring  layers  standing  out  in 
sharply  serrate  or  wall-like  masses,  while  the  softer  give  war 
and  become  oliscured  by  their  own  debris. 

(6)  Induration  on  Exposure.  —  Many  rocks,  instead  of  becom- 
ing disintegrated  on  exposure,  undergo  a  kind  of  induratinn 
upon  the  exposed  surfaces.  This  is  particularly  the  case  willi 
some  siliceous  sandstones.  Tiie  water  with  which  the  stone  is 
permeated  holds  in  solution  certain  constituents,  as  silica,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  iron  oxides.  When  the  rock  is  so  situated 
that  this  "  quarry  water."  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  brought 
to  the  surface  and  evaporated,  it  biu<ls  together  the  granules 
composing  the  stone,  forming  thus  a  more  or  less  superficial 
coating  of  a  more  enduring  nature.  The  induration  sometimes 
takes  place  so  rapidly  that  even  an  exposure  of  but  a  few  months 
is  sufficient  to  produce  very  marked  results  on  freshly  broken 
surfaces.  This  (leculiarity  of  certain  classes  of  i-ocks  has  loug 
been  known  to  quarryinen  and  stone  workers,  who  recognize 
tlie  fact  that  a  well-seasoned  stone  yields  much  less  readily  under 
the  chisel  than  one  that  is  newly  quarried.' 

A  somewhat  similar  induration,  due  to  purely  superficial 
causes,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Wadaworth  as  taking 
place  on  the  surfcice  of  exposed  blocks  of  siliceous  sandstoue  in 
Wisconsin.  "  The  St.  Peters  Sandstone  "  he  writes,*  '•  is  cuffl- 
posed  almost  wholly  of  a  pure  quartz  sand,  and  in  the  outliers 
of  it  found  on  the  hilltops  soutli  of  the  town,  the  parts  covered 
by  the  soil  were  more  or  leas  friable,  and  the  grains  distinct; 
while  the  exposed  portions  of  the  same  blocks  and  slabs  were 
greatly  indurated,  the  grains  almost  obliterated,  and  the  rock 
possessed  the  conehoidal  fracture  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
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quartzite."     In  this  aud  other  casea  cited  by  Dr.  Wadsworth. 
tiie  cementing  matter  is  silica. 

The  explanation  given  (in  letter  to  the  present  writer)  ia  to 
the  effect  that  all  water,  including  that  of  rains,  as  well  as  ter- 
.lestrial,  dissolves  silica,  which  is  again  deposited  under  suitable 
conditions.  Part  of  the  silica  apparently  comes  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  opal,  and  a  part  from  the 
alteration  and  destruction  of  the  silicates.  Both  solution  and 
deposition  seem  at  times  to  take  place  on  the  immediate  surface, 
•ttie  interior  waters  in  such  cases  playing  no  part. 

P.  Choffat  regards  it  as  possible  that  silica  set  free  through 
ilfeldspathic  decomposition  in  granitic  rocks  may,  on  evaporation, 
be  redepoaited  in  an  insoluble  form  in  the  interstices  of  the  freali 
■rock  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus  retarding  if  not  wholly 
preventing  further  decay  in  that  direction.* 
'  Professor  W,  O.  Crosby,  in  a  personal  memorandum  to  the 
Writer,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  in  the  disintegrated 
granites  of  the  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  area,  the  rock  is  almost 
invariably  exceptionally  firm  and  inn)ervions  along  the  joints, 
indicating  a  local  induration  due  perhaps  to  infiltration  of  iron 
nxides  or  silica.  Where  a  joint  face  bounds  a  ledge  of  rock,  it 
■vft«n  maintains  its  integrity,  weathering  out  in  relief  like  a 
miartz  vein,  while  the  granite  is  in  a  condition  of  advanced 
iegeneration  all  around.  A  slight  break  in  the  face  of  a  joint 
j^ne,  in  such  cases,  may  lead  to  extensive  disintegration  behind 
until  it  finally  falls  away  from  the  disintegi'ating  mass,  a  slab 
relatively  sound  rock. 

Andesitic  rocks  in  regions  of  Limited  rainfall  have  been 
lOted  by  Professor  G,  Vora  Rath  as  having  become  covered 
a  the  upper  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  brown  iron  oxide, 
hich  protected  them  from  further  disintegration.  Such 
iTumbled  away  only  from  the  under  surfaces,  where  they  ab- 
jrbed  moisture  from  the  ground,  and  gave  rise  thus  to  peculiar 
int-like  and  mushi-oom-shaped  forms. 

The  present  ^vriter  has  noted  in  the  Madison  valley,  north 
( the  Yellowstone  Park,  rounded  masses  of  a  vesicular  rhyolite 
rhich  have,  through  the  same  causes,  been  rediiced  to  the  con- 
ition  of  mere  shells  with  openings  on  the  under  sides  and  that 

I  Sur  quelquea  cas  d'erosion  atmogpheriijue  dans  lea  garniCes  du  Minho,  Com- 
onicafdeB  da  DirecfSo  Doa  Trabalboa  Geologicos  dc  Portugal,  Tome  3,  Fasc.  1, 
»ii-iW,  p.  17. 
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facing  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.     In  these  cases^ 
however,  the  wind  seemed  to  have  aided  their  formation,  not 
merely  through  transporting  the  disintegrated  material,  but  by 
catching  up  and  whirling  about  the  loosened  granules  within 
the  gradually  enlarging  cavity,  where,  by  force  of  impact,  as 
already  described,  they  became  themselves  agents  of  abrasion. 
Some  of  the  cavities  observed  were  of  sufficient  size  to  afford 
shelter  for  a  human  being  and  had  in  some  instances  served  as 
temporary  dens  for  wild  animals. 

Roth  mentions  ^  an  induration  evidently  somewhat  similar  to 
that  described  by  Vom  Rath  above,  as  having  taken  place,  on 
the  surface  of  a  reddish  yellow  sandstone  in  Fezzan,  North 
Africa.  The  crust  thus  formed  was  so  dense  and  hard  as  to 
break  with  a  shell-like  fracture  resembling  basalt.  A  similar 
incrustation  on  sandstone  from  the  Lydian  desert  was  found  to 
consist  of:  manganese  oxide,  30.57%  ;  iron  oxide,  36.86^; 
alumina,  8.91%  ;  silica,  8.44%  ;  barium  oxide,  4.89%  ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  4.06  %  ;  phosphoric  acid,  0.25  %  ;  and  water,5.90^. 

W.  P.  Blake  has  described  boulders  from  the  Colorado 
desert  colored  exteriorly  by  what  he  regarded  as  organic  matter 
received  from  water  during  a  period  of  submergence.  Similarly 
discolored  quartzitic  boulders  brought  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  from 
the  Sevier  desert  in  Utah,  and  examined  by  the  present  writer, 
show  a  thin  dark  varnish-like  coating,  not  inaptly  named  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  "  desert  varnish,"  and  which  consists  largely  of  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  though  a  slight  amount  of  organic 
matter  is  present.  In  this  case  the  rock  is  composed  not  wholly 
of  quartz  granules,  but  carries  interstitial  calcite  and  feldspatliic 
granules.  Near  the  discolored  surface  of  the  boulders  these  in- 
terstitial calcites  are  found  quite  dissolved  away,  leaving  cavities 
stained  by  a  dark  deposit  which  reacts  for  iron  and  manganese. 
Inasmuch  as  acid  solutions  obtained  from  fresh  and  uncolored 
portions  of  the  boulders  give  faint  reactions  of  the  same  nature, 
it  seems  very  probable  that  the  crust  is  due  to  a  concentration 
of  these  metals  in  a  condition  of  liigher  oxidation  on  the  surface, 
whither  they  have  been  brought  by  capillarity,  while  the  more 
soluble  lime  carbonate  was  removed. ^ 

1  Allegemeine  u.  Chemische  Geologie,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  215. 

'-^  Although  such  discolorations  seem  to  have  been  noted  principally  in  desert 
regions,  they  are  by  no  means  limited  thereto.  The  quartzitic  boulders  in  the 
superficial  deposits  of  the  District  of  Columbia  show  at  times  a  like  discoloration, 
due  to  a  very  thin  coating  of  iron  and  manganese  oxide. 
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The  Potsdam  qiiartzites  of  Minnesota  have  had,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  almost  glass-like  polish  imparted  to  their  exposed 
surfaces  through  no  other  apparent  agency  than  tliat  of  wind- 
blown aand.  Unlike  a  polish  produced  by  artificial  methods, 
this  \rind  polish  extends  to  the  bottoms  of  every  little  groove 
and  cavity,  or  over  every  protruding  knob  alike.  In  softer 
rocks,  or  rocks  of  less  homogeneous  structure,  the  same  agencies 
carve  out  the  softer  portions,  leaving  the  more  resisting  pro- 
truding, as  already  described  on  p.  186.  This  polish  is  so  per- 
fect, even  on  rough  surfaces,  as  to  suggest  a  partial  solution  of 
the  granules,  and  a  redepoaition  of  the  dissolved  matter  in  the 
form  of  a  glaze,  but  the  microscope  proves  to  the  contrary. 
The  gloss  is  due  wholly  to  superficial  smoothing  and  has  no 
tliickness  whatever,  nor  has  any  new  matter  been  deposited 
either  on  the  surface  or  between  the  gramdes. 

(7)  Changes  in  Color  incidental  to  Weathering.  —  That  in 
nearly  every   rock   a   change   in   color,    the   aasimiption   of   a 
brownish  or  reddish  hue,  is  an  early  indication  of  decomposition 
has  been  made  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  chemical  changes  involved.     This  discolor- 
ation is,  however,  merely  incidental,  and  not  essential,  and  is 
found  to  diminish,  if  not  wholly  disappear,  as  the  distance  from 
I  the  surface  increases,  as  was  noted  in  the  case  of  the  granites  of 
,  the  District  of  Columbia  (p.  207)  and  the  diorites  of  the  Sierra 
;  Mevadas  (p.  274.     See  further  under  Color  of  Soils,  p.  385). 

Granitic  and  other  highly  feldspatliic  rocks  carrying  pro- 
'  portionately  small  amounts  of  iron  become  almost  invariably 
bleached  or  whitened  on  the  immediate  surface,  owing  in  part  to 
'  Icaolinization  and  in  part  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  feldspars 
along  cleavage  lines. 
j  In  extreme  cases  rocks  consisting  of  an  admixture  of  feldspars 
I  and  iron-bearing  silicates,  but  in  which  the  first-named,  owing 

I  to  it«  glassy  nature,  is  in  the  fresh  rock  quite  inconspicuous, 
l>eeome  almost  snow-white  in  the  earlier  stages  of  weathering. 
This,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  is  due  to  the  change  in 
I  the  feldspars  and  the  conseqiient  obscuring  of  the  darker  sili- 
-cates  by  the  whit«  product  of  kaolin  ization.  Continued  decom- 
I  position  mnat,  however,  attack  the  ferruginous  constituent  and 
nhe  usual  staining  ensue,  unless,  as  in  some  cases  possible,  suffi- 
fcient  carbonic  acid  may  exist  to  convert  the  iron  immediately 
'intci  carbonate  and  permit  of  its  removal  in  solution. 
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Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  fact  that  oxidation 
or  other  chemical  action,  with  the  possible  exception  of  hydra- 
tion, practically  ceases  below  the  permanent  water  level.  Hunt 
and  Le  Conte  have  both  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
hornblendic  and  feldspathic  rock  fragments  occurring  in  the 
Pliocene  auriferous  gravels  of  California  are  firm  and  intact  in 
those  portions  below  the  drainage  level  (the  blue  gravel  layer), 
but  more  or  less  completely  oxidized,  kaolinized,  and  otherwiae 
altered  in  the  red  or  upper  gravel. 

Van  den  Broeck  has  called  attention  ^  to  the  possibility  tbit 
the  so-called  red  and  gray  diluvium  of  the  Quaternary  deponti 
near  Paris  may  be  but  portions  of  one  and  the  same  geologieil 
body,  the  *'  diluvium  rouge "  being  but  an  upper  member  of 
the  "  diluvium  gres^^'  oxidized  and  impoverished  in  lime  by  the 
action  of  meteoric  waters. 

The  same  feature  is  noticeable  in  many  of  our  quarries  for 
buihling  stone,  as  those  in  the  Berea  sandstones  of  Ohio. 
These  below  the  drainage  level,  are  of  a  gray  or  blue-gray 
color,  while  above,  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
oxidizing  influence  of  meteoric  waters,  they  are  buff.  The 
Jurassic  oolites  of  England,  are  blue-gray  at  some  deptlis  below" 
the  surface,  but  white  above. 

In  cases  where  natural  joint  blocks  are  exposed  to  the  perco  — 
lation  of  meteoric  waters,  the  weathering  may  for  a  time  maiiL  — 
fest  itself  only  in  dill'erential  oxidation  and  zonal  segregation  ">■ 
of  the  iron  whereby  are  produced  concentric  bands  of  varyiniT 
hues.     Figure  3,  PI.  20,  is  a  slab  from  a  natural  joint  block  (»^ 
argillite  in  the  collections  of  tlie  National  Museum,  in  whicl' 
tlie  bands,  due  to  this  cause,  vary  from  yellow-brown,  drab,  to 
oclireous  yellow  and  red,  while  tlie  rock  as  a  whole  still  retains 
its  compact  structure  and  susceptibility  to  polish,  forming  an 
ornamental  stone  of  no  mean  order.^ 

(8)  Relative  Amount  of  Material  removed  in  Solution.— 
Ainonti^  siliceous  rocks,  chemical  action  proceeds  but  slowly, 
and  the  amount  of  material  actually  removed  in  solution  is 
rarely  over  50  %,  and  may  be  so  small  that,  as  the  writer  has 
shown,^  the  residue  in  extreme  cases  occupies  some  80  %  more 
space  than  the  rock  from  whence  it  was  derived.     Carbonate 

1  Bull.  Soc.  Geologique  de  France,  5,  1876-77,  p.  298. 

2  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  p.  100. 

8  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  1895,  pp.  321-332. 
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lime,  the  essential  constituent  of  ordiuury  limestone,  is, 
wever,  as  has  been  observed,  soluble  in  the  carbonated  water 

rainfalls,  and,  in  time,  may  under^'o  complete  removal, 
iving  but  the  insoluble  impurities  behind.  This  is,  indeed, 
J  almost  universal  history  of  limestone  soils.  They  are  not 
i-equently  so  siliceous  or  ferruginous  as  to  be  quite  barren 
d  of  a  nature  to  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime  as  a 
LHure. 

Throughout  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Trenton  limestones,  in 
iryland,  nearly  every  farm  has,  iu  years  past,  had  its  quarry 
d  lime-kiln  vfhere  the  stone  was  fitted  for  supplying  lime 
ee  more  to  soils  from  which  it  had  been  so  thoroughly  leached 
to  render  them  lean  and  poor.  It  is  almost  wholly  to  this 
,vent  action  that  is  due  the  formation  of  the  multitudinous 
verns,  large  and  small,  of  the  limestone  regions.  Even  where 
verns  are  not  apparent,  the  corrosive  action  is  evident  to  the 
actised  eye.  In  the  quarry  regions  of  Tennessee  surface 
ocks  of  limestone  are  often  grooved  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or 
ore  with  wonderful  sharpness,  simply  from  the  water  of  rain- 
Us  with  its  acids  absorbed  from  tlie  atmosphere  and  surface 
ila,  while  in  the  quarry  bed  the  stone  is  found  no  longer  in 
Btinuous  layers,  but  in  disconnected  boulder-like  masses. 
''igB.  3  and  2,  Fls.  16  and  21.^  In  such  eases  casual 
aminations  give  verj-  little  clew  to  the  rapidity  of  the  de- 
nictioQ  going  steadily  on,  since  all  is  removed  in  solution 
cepting  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  insoluble  matter 
laually  clay  or  silica)  existing  as  an  impurity. 
<!l)  Incidental  Surface  Contours.  —  In  limestone  regions  the 
Ivent  action  of  water  has  frequently  gone  on  so  extensively 

to  leave  its  imprint  upon  the  topographic  features  of  the 
ndscape.  The  drainage  is  no  longer  wholly  superficial,  but 
"  subterranean  streams  sinking  entirely  into  the  ground  to 
appear  again  at  lower  levels,  it  may  be  miles  away,  having 
*versed  the  intervening  distance  in  some  of  the  numerous 
■Bsages  (fissures  enlarged  by  solution)  with  which  the  rocka 
ound.  Entire  landscapes  are  undulating  through  the  abun- 
■Bee  of  sink -holes  —  shallow  depressions  down  through  which 
e  water  has  percolated  and  escajiod  into  the  underground 
ssages. 

The  writer  recalls  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  nature  seen 
the  limestone  regions  of  southern  Indiuna,  some  yenTs  ago. 
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The  season  was  that  of  the  wheat  harvest.  On  every  side,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  undulating  fields  of  waving  grain,  of 
that  charming  golden  hue  of  which  poets  sing,  with  intervening 
patclies  of  woodland.  From  every  farm  was  heard  the  click  of 
the  reaper,  and  from  every  fence  the  whistle  of  the  "  Bob 
White.''  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ridges  between  these  de- 
pressions were  drier  than  the  bottoms,  the  wheat  here  ripened 
earlier,  and  field  after  field  showed  long  reaches  of  saucer- 
shaped  depressions  green  in  the  centre,  with  intervening  ridges 
of  golden  brown,  making,  with  that  charming  hazy  atmosphere, 
a  picture  long  to  be  remembered.  Through  accident  or  design, 
the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  these  sink-holes  sometimes  becomes 
closed,  giving  rise  thus  to  temporary  pools,  or  ponds,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  plate.  It  is  this  same  action  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  so-called  "  sandpipes "  of  the  English  geolo- 
gists. These  are  slender  funnel-  or  tube-shaped  cavities  found 
in  chalk  and  calcareous  sandstone,  sometimes  filled  with  drift 
gravels,  sands,  brick-earths,  or  again  with  fragmental  materials 
fallen  into  them  from  the  overlying  beds  as  the  support  beneath 
was  gradually  removed.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that 
direction  was  given  the  percolating  water  by  pre-existing  fissures 
or  lines  of  weakness.^     (F^g*  1^  P^*  21.) 

In  regions  underlaid  by  massive  siliceous  crystalline  rocks, 
and  where  mechanical  erosion  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  land- 
sca[)es  are  softly  undulating,  with  few  abrupt  escarpments  or 
precipitous  ledges,  owing  to  the  uniform  rotting  away  of  the 
materials,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  debris.  It  is  to 
this  form  of  weathering  that  is  due  the  beautiful  rolling  hills 
of  southwestern  Maryland.  The  prevailing  rock  is  granite  or 
gneiss.  Decomposition  follows  out  each  line  of  weakness. 
Streams  erode  through  the  softened  material  down  to  hard 
bed-rock,  while  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  insoluhle 
debris  is  left  to  accumulate  on  the  gentle  slopes  which  form 
such  an  enchanting  feature  of  these  landscapes. 

In  regions  of  gneissic  or  granitoid  rocks  traversed  by  hirge 
veins  of  quartz,  as  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  the  superior  resisting  power  of  the  quartz  causes  it 
to  stand  out  in  relief  from  the  gradually  dwindling  rock  masses 
on  either  hand,  giving  rise  thus  to  prominent  knolls,  or  ridges, 

1  Soe  Prestwich's  paper,  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society  of  Lomlon, 
1856,  p.  62. 
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the  occasion  for  which  is  a  mystery  until  we  come  to  examine 
their  foundation  materials.  Belt,  in  describing  the  auriferous 
quartz  lodes  at  San  Domingo,'  states  that  the  prevailing  trend 
of  the  main  ranges  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  probably  due 
to  the  direction  of  the  outcrops  of  the  lodes  which  have  resisted 
the  action  of  the  elements  better  than  the  soft  dolerites. 

So  striking  a  feature  of  tlie  landscape  as  the  Devil's  Tower 
or  Bear  Lodge  on  Little  Sun  Dance  River,  Wyoming,  is  due  to 
the  weathering  away  and  erosion  of  sedimentjiry  beds  from 
around  a  dense  crystalline  core  or  plug  of  eruptive  rock  in- 
truded into  them  in  some  past  period  of  volcanic  activity. 
Through  its  greater  powers  of  resistance,  this  still  stands, 
towering  over  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  though  in 
time  this,  too,  must  go.  Quite  similar  forms  have  resulted, 
within  a  comparatively  brief  geological  period  through  the 
erosion  of  tufaceoua  cones  from  around  the  compact,  crystalline 
plug  of  lava  which  solidified  \vithin  the  crater  when  volcanic 
activity  ceased,  Beautifid  examples  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  they  are  known  as  "  volcanic 
necks."  The  formation  of  bosses  through  the  influence  of 
joint  planes  has  been  described  elsewhere  (p.  244). 

In  regions  abounding  in  intrusive  olivine  or  pyroxene  rocks 
which  have  undergone  alteration  into  serpentine  and  talc  or 
*'8oap8tone."  one  frequently  finds  these  materials  forming  the 
main  mass  of  the  hills,  while  tlie  valleys  are  carved  out  of  the 
softer,  more  reailily  decomposed  granite,  or  whatever  the  country 
rocks  may  be.  The  same  feature  is  prominently  tleveloped  in 
the  slate  regions  of  Harford  County,  Maryland,  where  the  sliitu 
is  the  more  enduring  rock,  and  forms  steep  ridges,  flaukeil  by 
valleys,  carved  out  from  less  resisting  materials.  Regions  of 
trappean  dikes  in  siliceous  schists  or  gneisses,  particularly 
along  sea-shores  where  swept  by  incoming  tides,  are  often 
characterized  by  narrow,  straight-walled  chasms,  or  cations  due 
to  the  weathering  out  of  the  basic  rocks,  while  the  more  refrac- 
tory schists  on  either  hand  remain. 

In  cases  where  trappean  dikes  have  cut  through  friable  sand- 
stones, they  have  in  some  instances  so  indurated  these  rocks 
along  either  contact  as  to  cause  them  to  be  more  durable  than 
the  original  rock  or  than  even  the  trappean  rock  itself.  There 
may  thus  arise  long  parallel  ridges  of  indurate<l  sandstone  sepa- 
'  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua. 
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rated  by  au  iutcrveoing  depreseioa  due  to  the  weathering  oat 
of  the  dike  material. 

Id  regions  where  climatic  conditions  or  the  nature  of  the 
rock  are  more  favorable  to  mechanical  disintegration  th&n 
chemical  decomposition,  contours  may  be  ragged  in  the  ei- 
treme.  Entire  crests  may  be  but  successions  of  jagged  peaks 
and  intervening  narrow  valleys  which  are  gradually  becominii 
choked  up  by  the  debris  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above. 

(10)  Effacement  of  Original  Characteristics  through  Weather- 
jng,  —  In  cases  of  extreme  decomposition,  in  place,  the  residual 
products  may  so  slightly  resemble  the  parent  rock  as  to  give 
rise  to  very  conflicting  opinions  concerning  their  origin.  This 
was  for  a  long  time  the  case  with  the  laterite  of  India,  already 
described,  and  the  terra  rossa  of  Europe. 

Dana  describes '  an  interesting  case  of  basaltic  decompositioD 
which,  on  account  of  the  peeiiliar  nature  of  the  residual  product, 
is  worthy  of  mention  here.  He  writes:  "  The  pi-ocesa  of  decom- 
position is  finely  exhibited  on  the  second  cliff  tiorth  of  Kiama 
(Australia)  towards  the  north  end.  At  tirst  sight,  a  distinct 
argillaceous  deposit  was  supposed  to  overlie  the  columnar  basalt; 
for  it  was  twenty  feet  thick,  and  of  a  whitish  color,  resembling 
a  soft  crumbling  marl,  thus  wholly  unlike  the  basalt,  and  the 
common  results  of  basaltic  decomposition.  Still  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  alteration  of  a  regular  columnar  varietj',  having 
a  dull  grayish  blue  color.  The  original  rock  is  exceedingly 
compact,  showing  no  trace  of  crystallization,  excepting  an 
occasional  minute  crystal  of  feldspar ;  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  swell,  it  was  still  C9mpact  and  solid. 

"  The  rock  has  a  concentric  structure,  and  to  this  it  owes  in 
part  its  rapid  decomposition.  The  alteration  commences  be- 
tween the  concentric  layers,  rendering  them  apparent,  although 
not  so  before.  At  first  a  thin  ochreous  line  appears,  ari^ng 
from  iron  ;  either  magnetic  iron  disseminated  in  the  rock,  or 
from  that  of  the  constituent  mineral  augite.  This  ochreoiu 
color  afterwards  mostly  disappears,  and  the  concentric  co»l* 
become  separated  by  thin  clayey  layers  of  a  white  color,  more 
or  less  striped  with  ochreous  lines.  In  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  process  large  ovoidol  masses  of  basalt  (but  little  changed 
in  appearance  excepting  the  development  of  a  slaty  concentric 
structure)  lie  in  the  cliif  separated  by  a.  considerable  thiotow^ 
'  KepDrts  Wilkes'*  Explurjug  Expedition,  Geology. 
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of  the  whitish  clayey  layers,  which  are  stained  by  irregular 
oehreous  liiiea.  At  last  the  centres  of  the  spheroidal  masses 
yield,  and  finally  the  change  is  so  complete  that  the  concentric 
arrangement  is  entirely  lost,  and  a.  soft  whitish  or  yellowish- 
white  argillaceous  deposit,  with  few  oehreous  spots  or  lines, 
takes  the  place  of  the  compact  basalt. 

"In  basalts  of  more  compact  structure  these  changes  take 
place  more  slowly.  The  grayish  blue  basalt  in  the  lUawarra 
range,  near  Broughton's  Head,  when  long  exposed,  is  discolored 
exteriorly  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  colors,  begin- 
ning within,  are  dirt-brown,  grayish  yellow,  ochre-yellow, 
brownish  red;  and  they  are  evidently  dependent  mostly  on 
changes  in  the  condition  of   the  iron  which    the  rock  or  its 

erals  contain. 

When  the  rock  includes  much  chrysolite,  the  results  of 
decomposition  in  some  instances  give  a  fissile  or  micaceous 
appearance  to  the  rock.  At  Prosiwct  Hill,  five  miles  west  of 
Paramatta,  this  change  is  in  progress.  The  rock  is  a  black 
ferruginous  basalt   of  homogeneous   aspect,  breaking   with   a 

wth  fracture  and  no  appearance  of  crystallization.  It  con- 
tains chrysolite ;  but  the  grains  are  small  and  not  apparent 
except  on  very  close  examination.  ,  .   . 

Were  we  unable  to  trace  the  transitions,  and  distinguish 
the  columnar  structure  through  the  whole,  we  should  scarcely 
suspect  its  basaltic  origin.     Indeed,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me 

an  instance  of  mica  slate  overlying  basalt.  Particles  of 
rusted  mica,  as  they  seemed,  were  distinct,  and  it  much  re- 
sembled a  decomposing  variety  of  that  rock.  On  close  inspec- 
tion and  an  examination  of  the  rock  in  different  stages  of 
change,  it  became  evident  that  the  pseudo-mica  was  nothing 
but  altered  chrysolite,  which  had  rusted  from  partial  decompo- 
sition, and  split  into  thin  cleavage  scales. 

The  crystals  of  chrysolite  have  evidently  a  parallel  position 
in  the  rock,  and  hence  the  plane  of  easiest  cleavage  lies  in  the 
same  direction,  or.  as  the  cleavage  shows,  parallel  with  the 
upper  surface,  that  is,  at  right  angles  with  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  columns.  The  passage  from  the  compact  to  the  decomposed 
rock  is,  in  this  case,  unusually  abrupt.  Alteration  takes  place 
(through  the  elimination  of  oxide  of  iron  as  before  suggested^ 
slowly  at  the  surface,  which  therefore  chips  o£E  as  soon  as  de- 
composed and  exposes  a  new  portion.     This  sudden  transition 
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may,  in  part,  proceed  from  the  absence  of  any  natural  planes  of 
fracture  (which  are  brought  out  when  there  is  a  concentric 
structure),  and  perhaps  in  part  also  from  the  presence  of 
chrysolite.  The  layer  of  pseudo-mica  schist  is  in  some  places 
five  feet  thick  and  has  a  rusty  brownish  color.  Above  it  passes 
into  three  feet  of  earth  of  the  same  origin,  having  a  brownish 
black  color,  and  this  is  covered  again  by  four  feet  of  brownish 
red  soil." 

Such  an  effacement  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  decomposition,  since  where  the  amount  of  residuary 
material  is  relatively  large,  and  allowed  to  accumulate  in  place, 
the  mass  may  for  a  long  period  retain  its  original  structural  char- 
acteristics. Indeed,  the  original  features  are  sometimes  so  per- 
fectly preserved  that  casual  inspection  alone  quite  fails  to  reveal 
the  havoc  that  has  gone  on.  Every  detail  of  bedding,  jointing, 
or  foliation,  or  even  of  internal  structure,  as  brought  about  by 
the  arrangement  or  size  of  the  individual  particles,  may  be  re- 
tained with  perhaps  only  a  slight  change  of  color  due  to  oxida- 
tion. This  feature  is  often  strikingly  conspicuous  in  the  newer 
railway  cuts  of  the  southern  Appalachian  regions,  particularly 
where  the  country  rock  is  of  the  nature  of  gneisses  or  schists. 
In  the  work  of  grading  the  streets,  in  the  extensions  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  masses  of  strongly  foliated  granites,  so  soft  as 
to  be  readily  removed  with  pick  and  shovel,  would  be  cut 
through,  and  which  yet  showed  every  vein  or  other  structural 
detail  as  plainly  marked  as  in  the  original  rock,  and  it  was 
only  when  by  thrusting  one's  cane  or  other  implement  into  it 
that  its  thoroughly  decomposed  condition  became  apparent. 
Russell  describes^  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailing  in 
the  coarse  Triassic  conglomerate  near  Wadesborough,  North 
Carolina.  This  conglomerate  is  here  composed  of  rounded  and 
angular  pebbles  of  talcose  schist  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
In  the  fresh  cuts  along  the  line  of  the  North  Carolina  railroad, 
every  detail  of  the  original  rock  is  brought  out  almost  as  sharply 
as  in  the  so-called  *'  Potomac  marble  "  phase  of  the  same  forma- 
tions as  used  in  the  Capitol  building  at  Washington,  "(^n 
examining  more  closely,  however,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that 
it  is  completely  decomposed,  and  that  when  moist  it  can  be  cut 
with  a  pocket  knife  through  pebbles  and  matrix  alike,  as  easily 
as  so  much  potter's  clay.     The  full  depth  of  the  alteration  in  this 

1  Bun.  52,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1889. 
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instance  is  not  revealed,  but  it  extends  more  than  30  feet  below 
the  surface  without  change  in  character." 

W.  B.  Potter  described^  the  feldspar  porphyry  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Missouri,  as  decomposed  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  easily 
whittled  away  with  a  penknife  or  scratched  with  the  thumb  nail. 
**  At  the  same  time,"  he  writes,  "  the  original  porphyritic 
structure  of  the  individual  crystals  scattered  through  the  mass 
is  beautifully  preserved,  and  is  even  frequently  more  distinctly 
visible  than  in  the  original  rock,  owing  to  stronger  contrasts  of 
eolor  In  the  kaolinized  material."  In  many  dense  massive  rocks, 
indeed,  such  features  as  flow  structure  and  inequalities  of  text- 
ure are  frequently  rendered  evident  only  on  weathered  surfaces. 
The  same  is  often  true  of  fossitiferous  limestones,  a  weathered 
surface  revealing  the  presence  of  organic  forms  wholly  imper- 
iCeptible  on  one  freshly  broken. 

The  crude  kaolin  as  removed  from  the  pits  near  Brandywine 
'Summit,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Hockessin,  Delaware,  still  retains 
luore  or  less  distinctly  the  structure  of  the  original  gneiss  or  con- 
Iglomerate  from  whence  it  was  derived.  The  quartz  granules 
of  the  gneiss  are,  in  these  cases,  almost  invariably  shattered, 
as  though  crushed  by  dynamic  agencies,  and  show  distinctly 
leorroded  surfaces,  presumably  caused  by  the  alkaline  carbo- 
iiates  formed  during  the  kaolinizing  of  the  feldspars.  The 
black  mica  makes  its  former  presence  known  by  rust-colored 
jRpots  which,  in  those  cases  where  the  mineral  was  sufficiently 
kbundant,  have  ruined  the  material  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Ipotter. 

I  (11)  Simplification  of  Chemical  Compounds,  incidental  to 
iWcatheriog.  —  It  has  been  noted  on  p.  172  that  the  process  of 
Weathering  is  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  elements  in 
their  various  combinations  to  adjust  themselves  to  existing  con- 
ditions. This  adjustment  consists  in  the  formation  of  new  com- 
[nunds  which  are  characterized  by  a  less  complex  structure  than 
those  first  formed. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  chemical  geology 
n  the  tendency  toward  simplification  in  composition  as  mani- 
[ested  all  over  the  superficial  portions  of  the  earth.  During 
Ifae  process  of  decomposition  there  is  almost  invariably  a  con- 
•tant  breaking  down  of  complex  molecules  of  mixed  silicates  of 
tlumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  and  ii  recombi- 
'  Joar,  U.  S.  Assoc.  Cliarcoal  Iron  Workers,  Vol,  VI,  p.  25, 
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nation  of  their  various  elements  as  simpler  silicates,  carbonates, 
sulphates,  and  oxides. 

(12)  Other  Results  incidental  to  Decomposition  and  Erosion.  — 

That  all  the  minerals  of  a  rock  mass  are  not  equally  acted  upon 
by  atmospheric  agencies  has  been  sufficiently  noted  in  previous 
pages.     The  more  refractory,  freed  by  the  breaking  down  of 
their  host,  remain  to  gradually  accumulate  in  vastly  greater 
proportions  than  they  existed  in    the  original  rock.      If,  in 
addition  to  their  refractory  qualities,  such  possess,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  greater  density,  decomposition  and  erosion  may  act  but 
as  agents  of  concentration,  and  in  such  residues  minerals  like 
xenotime  and  monazite  have  been  found  in  abundance,  although 
occurring  so  sparingly  in  the  fresh  rock  that  their  existence  was 
scarcely  suspected. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  has  originated  the  gem  sand  of 
Ceylon.  Precious  stones  have  been  found  disseminated  in  lim- 
ited numbers  in  the  granite  converted  into  the  cabook  described 
on  p.  242.  In  weathering,  the  difficultly  decomposable  precious 
stones  have  not  been  attacked,  or  attacked  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. They  have  therefore  retained  their  original  form  and  hard- 
ness. When  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  streams  of  water 
have  flowed  over  the  layers  of  cabook,  their  soft,  already  half- 
weathered  constituents  have  been  for  the  most  part  changed  int^i 
a  fine  mud,  and  as  such  washed  away,  while  the  hard  gems  have 
only  been  inconsiderably  rounded  and  little  diminished  in  sizf. 
The  current  of  water  therefore  has  not  been  able  to  wash  them 
far  away  from  the  place  where  they  were  originally  embedded 
in  the  rock,  and  we  now  find  them  collected  in  the  gravel  l)ed, 
resting  for  the  most  part  on  the  fundamental  rock  which  the 
stream  has  left  behind,  and  which  afterwards,  when  the  water 
has  changed  its  course,  has  been  again  covered  by  new  layers  of 
mud,  clay,  and  sand.  It  is  this  gravel  bed  which  the  natives 
call  nellan,  and  from  which  they  chiefly  get  their  treasures  of 
precious  stones.^  The  same  process  in  states  bordering  alon? 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  in  North  America  has  givei' 
rise  to  auriferous  sands,  as  well  as  to  sands  l)earing  monazite. 
zircons,  and  other  valuable  minerals,  which  become  segregated 
merely  through  their  greater  density  and  power  to  resist  decom- 
position.     The  stream  tin  ores  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the 

1  Nordenskiold,  Voyage  of  the  Vega.    See  also  Judd,  On  the  Rabies  of  Burma. 
etc.,  Philos.  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  CLXXXVII,  1896.  p.  151. 
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Uamond-beuring  gravele  of  Brazil,  and  iudeed  placer  deposits  in 
~iDeral  are  illustrative  of  this  smiie  priiicijile.  The  very  soil 
pelf,  although  so  indispensable  to  human  existence,  is  but  an 
^tdental  and  tranaitor}'  pliase  of  rock-weathering,  as  has  been 
le  sufficiently  apparent  in  previous  pages.  The  de[>osits  of 
IoUq  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  noi'thern  Delaware,  as  else- 
noted,  are  but  decomposed  highly  feldspathic  gneisses 
a  conglomerates,  while  the  phosphate  deposits  of  middle  Ten- 
are  insoluble  residue  left  by  the  leaching  out  of  the  cal- 
carbonate  from  phosphatic  limestones. ^ 
According  to  Russell,*  the  Clinton  iron  ore  of  Alabama  is 
it  the  insoluble  residue  from  ferruginous  Silurian  limestones. 
tt  the  immediate  surface  the  ore  is  quite  pure,  containing,  it 
ty  be.  but  a  trace  of  lime.  When  followed  downward,  the 
of  lime  is  found  to  gradually  increase,  until  the  ores 
Ijr  become  so  poor  in  iron  as  to  he  valueless.  The  following 
urea  show  this  gradual  increase  in  lime  carbonate-,  and  ueces- 
•y  decrease  in  iron,  from  the  surface  downward. ^ 


r  CitciuM  Cabbonats  in  Curtox  Iron  Ori 
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I  Whitaker  in  1864*  noted  the  decomposition  of  the 

h  chalk  beds,  in  Middlesex,  and  the  gradual  accumulation 

T  brown-red  residual  clay  interspersed  with  many  flint 

It  is  by  this  same  leaching  action  on  aluminous  lirae- 

B  that  is  formed  the  so-called  "  rottenstone"  so  commonly 

1  poltsliing  brasses  and  other  metals. 

I  J.  M.  Battord.  American  Geologist,  OctubPT,  ISiMI,  p.  281, 
"Op.  ell.,  p.  22. 

•  TniM.  Am.  Ins.  nt  Miiiinir  EnBineera,  Vol.  XV.  1888,  p.  180. 

•  Mem.  Geological  Society  of  Gmit  Briuiii,  18(14,  p.  84. 
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THE  WEATHERING  OP  ROOKS  {CoiUinued) 

IV.  TIME  CONSIDERATIONS 

Concerning  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  rocks  of  various 
kinds,  only  very  general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  since  much 
depends  upon  climatic  conditions  and  the  position  of  rock 
masses  relative  to  the  action  of  frost,  moisture,  and  the  various 
growing  organisms. 

(1)  Rate  of  Weathering  influenced  by  Texture.  —  From  the 
study  of  building  materials  it  has  become  apparent  that  a 
coarsely  crystalline  rock  will,  all  other  conditions  being  the 
same,  disintegrate  more  rapidly  than  one  of  finer  grain.  This 
is  doubtless  owing  in  part  to  expansion  and  contraction  from 
ordinary  temperature  variations,  which  act  the  more  energeti- 
cally the  larger  the  crystalline  particles.^ 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (^ante,  p.  44)  that  crystalline 
rocks  have  a  greater  density  than  do  glassy  forms  of  the  same 
chemical  composition.  This  indicates  a  contraction  during  the 
processes  of  crystallization,  which  manifests  itself,  according  to 
at  least  one  authority,  in  the  development  of  minute  interspaces 
between  the  individual  crystals.  Tlie  coarser  the  crystallizii- 
tion,  then,  the  greater  the  amount  of  interstitial  space,  and 
lience  the  greater  the  absorptive  j^ower. 

These  coarser  rocks,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  undergo  a 
mechanical  disintegration,  or  disaggregation,  may  also  yield  to 

^  The  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  several  of  the  more  common  rock- 
forming  minerals  has  been  determined  as  follows:  — 

Quartz 0.0000360  Tourmaline O.om^] 

Orthoclase 0.0000170  Garnet O.CHHXt'a 

Hornblende 0.0000284  Calcite 0.000<>-''^ 

Ber>i 0.0000010  Dolomite O.OOOO.'Jo 

The  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  a  mass  of  rock  through  the  unequal  rate  oi 
expansion  of  its  various  constituents  is  further  complicated  through  the  uneqQ!^' 
expansion  of  the  individual  minerals  along  the  direction  of  their  various  axes. 
Thus  quartz  gives  a  coefficient  of  0.00000769  parallel  to  the  major  axis,  and  of 
0.000001385  at  right  angles  thereto.  Adularia  gives  0.0000156,  0.000000659,  and 
0.00000294  for  its  three  axes,  and  hornblende  0.0000081, 0.00000084,  andO.OOOO()95 
(Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  p.  419). 
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the  decomposing  agencies  more  readily  than  those  of  finer 
grain,  though  from  the  fact  that  they  first  fall  away  to  coarse 
sand,  whereby  the  rock- 
like character  is  lost,  one 
might,  on  casual  inspec- 
tion, be  led  to  the  oppo- 
site conclusion.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that, 
among  rocks  having  the 
same  composition,  wheth- 
er fragmental  or  crystal- 
line, those  of  a  granular 
structure  will  undergo 
disintegration  more 
quickly  than  will  those 
in  which  the  individual 
minerals  are  closely  com- 
pacted or  interknit,  as  in 
many  quartzitea  or  dia- 
bases. 

(2)  Rate  of  Weather- 
ing influenced  by  Compo- 
sition.—  Among  rocks  of 
llie  same  structure  as  re- 
gards crystallization  and 
size  of  particles,  the  biisic 
varieties,  such  as  the  dia- 
littsea  and  gabbros,  as  a 
■Tila  succumb  more  rciid- 
ily  than  do  the  more  acid 
Varieties  like  the  gran- 
ites. Tliis  for  the  reason 
flat  the  iroE-magnesian 
as  well  as  the  soda-lime 
"linerals  are  more  sus- 
ceptible than  are  the  pot- 
teh  silicates  and  other 
essential  constituents  of 
the  rocks  of  the  granitic  group.  It  is  possible  also  that  these 
dark  colors  cause  them  to  become  more  highly  heated,  where 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  and  hence  subject  to  mechanical  dis- 


2 


Mlcroatnictnre  ot  aaiiiiatone  (Fig.  20),  showing 
reitttivoly  large  amount  of  inlerslitinl  spnca 
and  abBorptive  power,  aad  (Pig.  21)  of  dia- 
base,  with  relatively  little. 
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integration.  The  fact  that  many  of  our  trappean  rocks,  as  seen 
in  dikes  cutting  other  rocks,  do  not  in  all  cases  succumb  with 
greater  comparative  rapidity  is  due  to  their  very  compact  struct- 
ure, whereby  percolating  waters  are  so  largely  excluded. 

(3)  Rate  of  Weathering  influenced  by  Humidity.  —  The  ra- 
pidity of  rock  weathering  and  soil  formation  is,  even  among 
rocks  of  the  same  nature,  widely  variable,  being  dependent 
upon  climatic  conditions  of  any  particular  locality.  In  the  arid 
regions  north  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  are  wide  areas  of  country 
covered  with  coal-black  lapilli  ejected  from  volcanoes  whose 
craters  are  now  occupied  by  growing  pines  upwards  of  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Yet  these  fields  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pines,  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  though  but  yesterday  scorched 
by  fire.  The  fine  lapilli,  resembling  nothing  more  than  crushed 
coke,  cover  everywhere  the  undulating  plains,  greedily  absorb- 
ing the  moisture  from  melting  snows  and  scanty  rainfalls,  but 
undergoing  no  appreciable  decomposition  and  affording  foot- 
hold for  only  a  few  desert  shrubs  and  grasses.  Yet  in  a 
moister  clime,  and  one  more  adapted  for  luxuriant  vegetation, 
we  might  expect  that  these  lapilli  should  long  ago  have  suc- 
cumbed and  given  fairly  fertile  soils. 

(4)  Rate  of  Weathering  influenced  by  Position.  — Among  the 
siliceous  crystalline  rocks  superficial  disintegration  is  undoubt- 
edly greatly  aided  by  temperature  variations,  which,  by  render- 
ing the  rocks  porous,  facilitate  chemical  decomposition.  Such 
action  must,  however,  be  merely  superficial,  and  at  considerable 
depths  below  the  surface  the  change  must  be  purely  chemical. 
The  chief  conditions  favoring  chemical  action  are  those  of  con- 
tinual percolation  by  waters  carrying  the  organic  acids  already 
described.  It  naturally  follows,  therefore,  that  a  purely  chemi- 
cal decay  will  progress  more  rapidly  where  the  rock  mass  is 
covered  by  such  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil  as  shall  give  rise  to 
the  decomposing  solutions.  Ilence,  that  such  an  accumulation 
having  begun,  decomposition  will  keep  on  at  an  ever-incre;\sing 
rate  to  a  depth  concerning  which  we  have  at  present  no  data 
for  calculation.  It  must  not  be  too  hastily  assumed  from  this 
that  rocks  thus  protected  do  in  reality  break  down  more  rapidly 
than  tliose  exposed  on  bare  hillsides,  since  here,  where  physiciJ 
causes  predominate,  the  loosened  particles  are  removed  as  fast 
as  formed,  and,  besides  leaving  no  measure  of  the  destruction 
going  steadily  on,  new  surfaces  for  attack  are  being  continually 
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exposed.  Moreover,  in  assuming  that  rocks  decay  rapidly  where 
covered  by  vegetation,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  overlying  soil  may  be  such  as  to  be  protective 
rather  than  otherwise.  Thus  in  glaciated  regions  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  strise  on  rock  surfaces  are  found  best  pre- 
served where  they  have  been  protected  from  heat  and  frost 
by  a  mantle  of  drift,  or  the  compact  turf  so  characteristic  of 
the  Northern  states.  (See  further  under  Influence  of  Forests, 
p.  280.) 

(.5)  Relative  Rapidity  of  Weathering  among  EniptiTe  and 
Sedimentary  Rocks. — As  to  the  relative  rapidity  of  chemical 
decunipo^ilion  among  eruptive  and  sedimentary  rooks,  there 
can  —  with  the  exception  of  the  calcareous  varieties — be  no 
question,  the  eruptives  being  far  the  more  susceptible.  This 
for  reasons  which  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  consider 
their  origin.  The  eruptive  rocks  result  from  the  comparatively 
sudden  cooling  of  magmas  originating  far  below  the  action  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  and  whicli  are  pushed  up  and  allowed  to 
solidify  under  conditions  which  are  not  at  all  conducive  to  chemi- 
cal equilibrium.  They  are  compounds  of  elements  which  have 
combined  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  tempo- 
rarily existed,  but  which  undergo  continual  changes  as  they 
become  exposed  by  erosion  and  other  causes.  They  become,  in 
Bhort,  out  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  and  there  are  at 
once  set  up  a  series  of  physical  and  chemical  changes  such  as 
shall  result  in  products  more  in  harmony  with  existing  condi- 
tions, and  hence  more  stable.  These  changes,  briefly  put,  are 
those  involved  in  the  weathering  processes  we  have  described. 
Indeed,  we  may  well  say  that  roek  weathering  and  all  the  seem- 
ingly endless  processes  of  rock  decay  and  rock  consolidation 
are  but  stages  in  the  continual  efforts  being  made  by  these  inor- 
ganic particles  to  adjust  themselves  to  existing  conditions.  But 
the  sedimentary  rocks  (exclusive  of  the  calcareous  varieties)  are 
themselves  the  actual  products  of  these  adjustments.  The  con- 
glomerates, sandstones,  shales,  and  argillites  are  but  the  detri- 
tal  remains  of  eruptive  rocks  which  under  the  various  weathering 
influences  have  become  disintegrated  and  decomposed,  their  more 
soluble  constitiients  quite  or  in  part  removed,  and  the  residjiea 
laid  down  and  consolidated  under  conditions  such  as  to-day 
exist  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  been  laid  down  under  water ;  they  are  subaqueous,  but 
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their  decomposition  and  disintegration  was  subaerial.  Hence, 
when  elevated  above  the  ocean's  level  to  become  a  part  of  the 
dry  land,  they  are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  stable,  sub- 
ject to  only  such  chemical  changes  as  oxidation,  and  it  may  be 
dehydration.  All  other  things  being  equal,  then,  those  siliceous 
rocks  which  are  the  product  of  mechanical  sedimentation  will  be 
found  far  less  susceptible  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  meteoric  waters  than  are  the  eruptives.  While  they 
may  undergo  a  transformation  into  soils,  it  is  mainly  through 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  heat  and  frost.  Sedentary  soils 
resulting  from  such  disintegration  resemble,  therefore,  their 
parent  rock  more  than  those  of  any  other  class. 

Turning  now  to  calcareous  rocks,  we  shall  find  a  quite  dififei> 
ent  state  of  affairs  prevailing,  owing  to  the  different  chemical 
nature  of  the  material  and  its  ready  solubility.  These  rocks 
represent,  in  fact,  the  soluble  portions  of  the  eruptive  rocks 
which  have  been  leached  out  during  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. They  are  themselves  solution  products,  although  their 
immediate  deposition  may  have  been  brought  about  through 
mechanical  agencies,  as  in  the  laying  down  of  beds  of  shell 
marl  upon  a  sea-bottom.  The  lime  leached  out  of  terrestrial 
rocks  is  carried  in  solution  into  the  sea,  where,  taken  up  by 
molluscs  and  corals  as  a  carbonate,  it  becomes  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  on  their  death,  and  may  reappear  as  a  limestone,  or, 
if  mixed  with  sufficient  quantities  of  other  constituents,  as  a 
marl,  calcareous  sandstone,  or  shale.  Such  on  their  re-elevation 
are  still  subject  to  chemical  change,  owing  to  the  ready  solu- 
bility^ of  lime  carbonate  in  terrestrial  waters,  and  so  the  endless 
round  begins  once  more.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  amounts  of  lime  carbonate  that  may  thus  be  annually  re- 
moved from  the  earth's  surface,  but  one  may  add  here,  that, 
according  to  J.  G.  Goodchild,  certain  English  limestones  waste 
away,  superficially,  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  300  years. ^ 

(6)  Time  Limit  of  Decay.  —  We  are  sometimes  enabled  to 
put  a  time  limit  on  the  beginnings  of  decomposition  such  as 
shall  enable  us  to  gain  at  least  a  geological  measure  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  process.  This  is  the  case  with  the  disintegrated 
griMiite  of  the  District  of  Columbia  described  on  p.  206.  The 
residual  material  is  here  now  overlaid  by  clastic  dej^osits  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  force  the  conclusion  that  they  were  laid  down  bv 

1  Geological  Magazine,  1890,  p.  463. 
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water  under  such  conditioDs  as  would  have  thoroughly  eroded 
away  all  underlying  pre-existing  decomposed  material.  It  is 
therefore  inferred  that  this  decomposition  has  taken  place  since 
the  clastic  luaterial  wa^  deposited,  or,  since  these  are  of  Creta- 
ceous age,  that  it  has  takeu  place  since  the  close  of  Cretaceous 
times.  In  the  same  way,  since  glaeiation  must  have  carried 
away  the  pre-existing  disintegrated  matter  from  the  diJte  of 
iliab.ise  at  Medford,  leaving  tlie  surface  smooth  and  hard,  bo 
here  it  is  inferred  that  the  decomposition  is  post-glacial.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  any  rock  has  been 
sufficiently  rapid  since  the  beginning  of  human  history,  to  be 
of  geological  significance,  though  weathered  surfaces  in  old 
quarries,  or  the  walls  of  old  buildings,  uot  infrequently  offer 
abundant  illustration  of  what  we  might  expect,  could  observa- 
tion be  extended  over  whole  geological  periods  instead  of  at 
most  a  few  years.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  conditions  are  quite  different  from  those  exist- 
ing in  nature,  and  the  rate  of  weathering  may  be  accelerated  or 
retarded,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stone  implements,  made  by  prehistoric  mau,  as  now  found 
in  graves,  or  dug  from  the  soil,  sometimes  show  incipient  signs 
of  decomposition,  as  indicated,  when  broken  across,  by  a  change 
in  color  and  texture  from  without  inward.  Flint  arrow  and 
Apear- beads  from  prehistoric  caves  or  mounds  in  Europe, 
£ag;land,  or  America,  often  present  on  the  outer  surface  a  thin 
crust  or  patine  of  a  gray  or  white  color  extending  inward,  it 
may  be,  for  the  distance  of  two  or  more  millimeters.  A  grooved 
Mone  axe  of  diorite  found  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  now  in 
.the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,*  shows 
concentric  exfoliation  in  every  way  comparable  to  that  on  the 
:diabase  boulder  figured  on  PI.  20,  extending  inward  to  a  depth 
>t>f  from  three  to  six  millimetres.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
jthe  axe  was  made  from  a  boulder,  itself  not  quite  fresh,  but  tliis 
seems  scarcely  probable,  and  the  inference  ia  fair  that  both  the 
patine  and  the  exfoliation  are  due  wholly  to  weathering  sub- 
lequent  to  the  manufacture  of  the  implements  on  which  they 
occur. 

Mills'  regards  the  extreme  condition  of  decomposition  exist- 
ing in  the  Archaian  rocks  of  Brazil  as  having  taken  place  prior 

>  Specimen  No.  172,7M,  Archraological  Series. 
*  American  Geoiogiel,  Juno,  1889,  p.  346. 
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to  the  deposition  of  the  loess,  that  is,  in  the  long  interval  between 
the  elevation  of  the  Archtean  rocks  and  the  beginning  of  Qua- 
ternary times.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Quaternary  gravels 
and  loess  are  all  readily  permeable  by  water  and  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  themselves  readily  affected,  it  would  seem  pdssible  liiiit 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  decomposition  might  have  been  brought 
about  since  their  deposition  and,  indeed,  to  be  still  in  progress. 
The  writer  is  informed  by  Mr.  W.  Lindgren  that  the  granitic 
diorites  of  thtj  Sierra  Nevada^  of  CaUforniii.  and  which  are  of 


Fio.  33.  —  Flint  implement  Bhoviog  nenibered  surface. 

late  Jurassic  or  early  Cretaceous  age.  are  often  decomposed  and 
disintegrated  to  a  maximum  depth  of  200  feet,  the  estreme 
upper,  more  superficial  portions  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  red  clay,  while  the  lower  are  merely  rendered  soft  ana 
friable,  with  little  if  any  change  in  color.  This  distntegratioE 
has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  where  the  rock  is  traverseit 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  numerous  gold-bearing  quarts  veins, 
the  entire  mass  of  material  is  washed  do^vn  by  water — hydrau- 
licked  —  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  placer  mining.  The 
Pliocene  andesites  are  also  in  places  decomposed  to  a  depth  oi 
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r     20  feet.     The  region  ia  one  of  ]ieavy  annual  precipitation,  but 
I      the  rainfall  is  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  winter  season. 

Rock  disintegration  and  decomposition,  after  the  manner 
I  already  described,  has  lieen  by  no  means  limited  to  the  present 
era,  but  has  been  going  on  since  the  first  land  appeared  above 
the  surface  of  the  primeval  ocean.  The  results  of  the  recent 
decomposition  are  more  apparent,  since  the  derived  materials  are 
still  recognizable  as  rock  debris,  while  that  formed  in  past  ages 
may  have  been  so  changed  by  the  solvent  and  assorting  power 
of  water,  the  chemical  action  of  tlie  atmosptiere,  and  the  g 
agents  of  metamorphism,  as  to  have  quite  lost  its  identity. 

Dr.  R.  Bell,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  has  described  ^ 
an  interesting  illustration  of  pre-Palieozoic  decay  in  the  crystal- 
line rocks  north  of  Lake  fluron.  The  red  granit«,  where  it  has 
been  protected  from  glacial  action,  is  found  to  be  eaten  into 
hollows  in  the  form  of  round  and  sack-like  pita  and  small 
caverns,  the  last-named  generally  occurring  on  steep  slopes  or 
perpendicular  faces  of  the  rock.  These  pits  are,  in  places,  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  two  men  to  crouch  within.  The  sack- 
like ovens,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  23,  are  most  iisually  on 
sloping  surfaces.  The  granite  around  tliese  pits  shows  no  in- 
dications of  decay.  That  they  are  of  pre-Palfeozoic  origin  is 
demonstrated  by  the  presence  in  them  of  residual  patches,  in 
titu,  of  the  fossiliferous  Black  River  limestone  and  which  Pro- 
fessor Bell  regards  as  veritable  inliers  of  the  Black  River  forma- 
tion, which  once  filled  all  the  inequalities  and  still  overlies  the 
granite  at  lower  levels,  though  elsewhere  almost  wholly  removed 
by  erosion.  Figure  23,  after  Bell,  shows  diagramraatically  the 
old  granitic  corroded  floor  up  on  which  the  calcareous  sediments 
were  laid  down,  with  pits  still  containing  residual  masses  of  the 
limestone,  and  the  intact  beds  passing  under  the  waters  of  Lake 
Huron  at  the  lower  right. 

Purapelly,  too,  has  shown  '  that  the  diabase  dike  at  Stamford, 
Massachusetts,  had  undergone  extensive  decomposition  prior 
to  the  deposition  of  the  Cambrian  conglomerates.  Of  equal 
interest  and  still  greater  economic  importance  was  the  sugges- 
tion by  this  same  authority,  subsequently  abundantly  confirmed 
by  W.   B.  Potter,^  that  beds  of  iron  ore  lying  on  the  western 

'  Boll.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  V,  18M.  pp.  36.-37. 

»rbfd.,  Vol.  II.  laai.p.  aoH. 

■Jour.  V.  S.  Amoo.  Charcoal  Iron  Workera,  Vol.  VI,  p.  23. 
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flank  of  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri,  and  covered  by  Silurian  lime- 
stones, were  true  detrital  deposits  resulting  from  the  pre-Silurian 
breaking  down  of  the  ore-bearing  porphyry  forming  the  mass 
of  the  mountain.  These  and  other  ^  illustrations  that  might  be 
given  point  unmistakably  to  the  identity  of  geological  processes 
and  correspondence  in  results  since  the  earliest  times,  even  did 
not  analogy  and  the  thousands  of  feet  of  secondary  rocks  furnish 
us  safe  criteria  upon  which  to  base  our  inferences. 


Fio.  23. 

(7)  Extent  of  Weathering.  —  The  depth  to  which  weather- 
ing has  penetrated  necessarily  varies  greatly.  In  cases  where 
the  detrital  material  is  removed  nearly  or  quite  as  rapidly  a5 
formed,  it  may  go  on  indefinitely,  until,  it  may  be,  thousani^ 
of  feet  of  material  have  melted  away ;  where,  however,  remain- 
ing in  place,  decomposition  must  be  gradually  retarded  until  a 
time  comes  when  it  practically  ceases.  In  the  region  about 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  the  writer  has  observed  the 
granitic  rock  so  disintegrated  at  a  depth  of  80  feet  from  the 
present  surface  as  to  be  readily  removed  by  pick  and  shovel. 
Even  greater  depths  have  been  noted  by  writers  on  the  geology 
of  our  own  Southern  states  and  Central  and  South  America. 

iSee  also  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  The  Decay  of  Rocks  Geologically  Considered, 
Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  XXVI,  1883,  p.  lUO. 
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Spencer  states'  that  iu  the  region  about  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the 
rocks  are  "completely  rotted"  to  a  depth  of  95  feet,  while 
"  Lucipient  decay"  may  reach  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  W.  B. 
Potter  describes'  the  feldspar  porphyry  of  Iron  Mountain  in 
Missouri  as  decomposed  to  a  visible  extent  as  far  into  the  hill 
as  mining  operations  had  been  carried,  while  to  depths  varying 
from  10  to  80  feet  the  kaolinization  ia  complete. 

The  coarse  granite  of  Pike's  Peak,  Coloi-ado,  is  reported  as 
disintegrated  to  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  Belt*  describes 
dolerites  in  Nicaragua  as  dcL-oraposed,  as  shown  by  deep  cut- 
lings  in  mines,  to  a  depth  of  2(J0  feet.  "  Next  the  surface,"  he 
says,  "  they  were  often  as  soft  as  alluvial  clay,  and  might  be 
cut  with  a  spade." 

Derby  describes*  certain  shales  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil, 
as  decomposed  into  the  condition  of  reddish,  drab,  greenish, 
black,  and  umber-colored  clays  to  the  depth  of  120  metres 
(394  feel). 

W.  H.  Furlonge  has  described*  the  granite  of  the  Dekaap 
gold  tields,  in  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  as  decomposed  to  a 
depth  of  200  feet.  Rain  erosion  has  carved  out  from  this 
decomposed  mass  deep  "dongas,"  as  they  are  locally  called. 
and  which  sometimes  present  mcst  striking  and  picturesque 
appearances. 

The  apparent  depth  to  which  weathering  has  gone  on  is 
often  greater  among  siliceous  than  calcareous  rocks.  This  is, 
liowever,  due  merely  to  the  facta  that  (1)  the  siliceous  rocks 
are  composed  largely  of  insoluble  materials,  and  hence  leave  a 
proportionately  large  amount  of  debris,  and  (2)  that  amoug 
calcareous  rocks  the  change  is  mainly  chemical  and  takes  place 
only  from  the  immediate  surface.  As  a  result  of  this,  residuary 
nodules  of  limestone  may  be  found  perfectly  fresh  and  unal- 
tered at  a  depth  of  but  a  few  millimetres  below  the  surface. 
■while  granites  and  allied  rocks  may  show  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion and  incipient  decay  for  many  inches,  or  even  feet. 

Fumpelly  states*  that  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri 
the  secular  dissolving  away  of  limestones  containing  from  2  to 
1  Geol.  Survey  of  Georgia,  1803. 

•  Jour,  n.  S.  Assoc.  CliMCoal  Iron  Workers,  Vol.  VI,  p.  25. 

•  The  Naturalist  ia  Nicaragua,  p.  86. 

•  Am.  Jour,  of  ScieiiPe,  February.  1884,  p.  138. 
•Tr»M.  Am.  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineers,  Vol.  XVIII,  1800,  p.  337. 

•  Am.  Jour.  o(  Science,  1B70,  p.  136. 
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9  %  of  iusoluble  matter  has  left  residual  clays  from  20  to  120 
feet  in  thickness,  indicating  a  removal  of  not  less  than  1200 
vertical  feet  by  solution.  According  to  Whitney,  the  dark, 
reddish  brown,  residual  clays  of  southern  Wisconsin,  of  an 
average  depth  of  perhaps  10  feet  over  the  entire  area,  repre- 
sent the  insoluble  accumulations  from  the  decomposition  of 
from  350  to  400  vertical  feet  of  dolomite,  limestone  and  cal- 
careous shale. 

(8)  Relatiye  Rapidity  of  Weathering  in  Warm  and  Cold  Cli- 
mates. —  For  many  years  an  impression  has  prevailed  to  the 
effect  that  rocks  decomposed  more  rapidly  in  warm  and  moist 
than  in  cold  climates.  While,  owing  to  abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion and  other  supposed  favorable  conditions,  a  more  rapid 
decomposition  might  be  expected,  such  has  not  as  yet  been 
proven  to  actually  take  place,  and  indeed  many  facts  tend  to 
prove  the  impression  quite  erroneous.  Lack  of  decomposition 
products  in  high  latitudes  is  not  infrequently  due  to  glaciation 
or  erosion  by  other  means.  Whitney,^  Irving,*  Chamberlain, 
and  Salisbury^  have  shown  the  presence  of  residual  clays  of 
all  thicknesses  up  to  25  feet  in  the  driftless  area  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Chamberlain  has  described*  limited  areas  of  strongly 
decomposed  gneiss  in  the  non-glacial  areas  of  Greenland. 

Moreover,  we  have  no  actual  proof  that  the  action  of  frost 
is,  oil  the  whole,  protective,  as  is  stated  by  Branner.^  It  must 
be  remembered  that  frost,  excepting  in  the  extreme  north, 
penetrates  to  but  a  slight  depth,  and  while  it  undoubtedly  puts 
a  temporary  stop  to  chemical  action  on  the  immediate  surface, 
it  remains  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  mechanical  disruption  that 
ensues,  and  as  described  in  previous  pages,  is  not  as  efficacious 
as  would  have  been  the  chemical  agencies  alone,  had  they  been 
permitted  to  continue  their  work.  Through  bringing  about  a 
linely  fissile  or  pulverulent  structure,  whereby  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  surface  becomes  exposed,  frost  prepares  the  way  for 
chtMnical  action  at  a  thousand-fold  more  rapid  rate  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  If,  further,  as  the  writer  has 
elsewhere  at  least  suggested,®  hydration  is  the  most  potent 

1  Rep.  Geol.  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  1861. 

2  Trans.  Wisconsin  Acad,  of  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  1876. 
8  Ann.  Hep.  IT.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1884-86,  p.  254. 

♦  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  1895,  p.  218. 
6  Hull.  (ieol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  1896,  p.  282. 
«  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VI,  p.  331. 
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factor  in  rock  disintegration,  the  process  can  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly below  the  level  of  freezing. 

Professor  H.  P.  Cashing  has  described '  the  argillites  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glacial  Bay,  Alaska,  as  in  a  condition  of  great  dis- 
integration, wholly  through  the  action  of  frost.  "  Disintegra- 
tion," he  says,  "takes  place  with  amazing  rapidity,  as  sliown 
by  the  enormous  piles  of  morainic  matter  furnished  to  the  tribu- 
taries of  Muir  Glacier,  whose  valleys  are  adjoined  by  mountains 
of  argillite,  and  by  the  massive  talus  heaps  that  are  rapidly 
accumulating  at  the  bases  of  other  mountains  made  up  of  the 
same  material."  In  a  private  communication  to  the  present 
wTiter.  he  further  states  that  the  diabases  of  the  region  are 
fully  as  much  decom|>o8ed  as  are  those  in  the  Adirondacks  of 
New  York,  and  that  the  blocks  of  eruptive  rocks  occurring  in 
the  moraines  of  Muir  Glacier  are  far  gone  in  decomposition. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Purrington  has  made  similar  observations,  and 
states^  that  on  the  south  side  of  Silver  Bow  Basin,  some  three 
miles  west  of  Juneau,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  he  found  schistose  diorites  disintegrated  over  a  consider- 
able area  to  a  depth  of  20  feet.  The  particular  locality  cited 
wa-s  on  a  mountain  slope,  where  landslides  were  frequent,  and 
other  conditions  prevailed  such  as  would  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  debris  throughout  a  prolonged  geological  period  or 
to  a  very  great  depth.  There  could  be,  however,  no  doubt  as 
to  the  residuary  character  of  the  material  observed,  and  the 
inference  drawn  was  to  the  effect  that  the  disintegration  had 
taken  place  within  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time.  G.  E. 
Culver  has  also  described  ^  a  diabase  dike  in  Minnehaha  County, 
South  Dakota,  an  arid  region  lying  witiiin  the  glacial  area,  as 
decomposed  throughout  the  whole  exposures  from  its  upper 
surface  down  to  a  depth  of  20  or  25  feet,  the  limit  of  disinte- 
gration being  the  drainage  level  of  the  region  as  marked  by 
the  bed  of  a  stream  cutting  tlirough  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  I.  C.  Russell,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  rockTweathering  in  both  high 
and  low  latitudes,  is  of  the  opinion  that  rock  decay  is  a  direct 
result  of  existing  climatic  conditions.  He  states  further  that 
decay  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  warm  regions  where  there  is  an 

»  Trans.  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Science,  Vol.  XV,  18B5. 

*  PeiBooal  Meinoranda  to  the  writer. 

*  Wiaconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Art,  and  Literature,  1888-91,  p.  206. 
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abundant  rainfall,  and  is  scarcely  at  all  manifest  in  arid  and 
frigid  regions.^  Professor  Russeirs  observations  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  value,  since  he  has  discriminated  between  decay 
and  disintegration,  which  most  writers  have  failed  to  do. 

Relative  to  the  subject  of  rock  degeneration  in  temperate 
regions,  we  have  further  to  consider  the  possible  increased 
amounts  of  atmospheric  gases  brought  down  by  snowfalls,  over 
those  brought  by  rain.  The  snowflakes,  in  falling,  so  com- 
pletely fill  the  air  as  to  rob  it  of  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
impurities  than  would  a  corresponding  amount  of  precipitation 
in  the  form  of  rain.  Further,  the  snow  in  melting  slowly  away 
affords  the  water  better  facilities  for  soaking  into  the  ground 
than  though  it  was  poured  down  during  the  comparatively  brief 
period  of  a  shower.  How  far  these  agencies  may  go  toward 
counterbalancing  the  effects  of  the  continued  higher  tempera- 
tures of  the  tropics,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.* 

It  is  even  questionable  if  decomposition  has  actually  gone  on 
to  greater  depths  in  regions  covered  by  forests,  as  contended 
by  Hartt^  and  Belt*  than  elsewhere.     The  accumulation  of  a 
large  amount  of   organic  matter  is  undoubtedly  favorable  to 
decomposition,  but  the  growing  vegetation  constantly  robs  the 
soil  beneath  of  moisture  and  other  elements  necessary  for  its 
growth,  storing  it  away  in  the  form  of  woody  fibre  or  sending 
it  off  into  the  atmosphere  once  more.     The  amount  of  moisture 
that  a  full-grown  tree  evaporates  daily  through  its  leaves  is 
simply  enormous,  and  is  often  made  conspicuously  apparent 
by  the  dry  knolls  that  may  be  seen  surrounding  isolated  trees 
or  groups  of  trees  in  swampy  areas.     Indeed,  Mr.  R.  L.  Fultoiu 
in  discussing  ^  the  influence  of  forests  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  West,  states  it  as  his  belief  that  the  local  springs  and 
streams  are  "  more  diminished  by  the  water  used  by  the  trees 
than  by  evaporation  in  their  absence." 

It  has  been  shown  ®  that  the  total  amount  of  moisture  returned 

1  Surface  Geology  of  Alaska,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  I,  1800. 

2  There  is  an  old  saying  among  Eastern  farmers  to  the  effect  that  a  late 
spring  snowstorm  is  as  good  as  a  dressing  of  manure.  It  undoubtedly  arose 
from  an  appreciation  by  the  farmei-s  of  the  fact  that  the  snow  was  more  benefi- 
cial than  rain  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned. 

8  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Brazil 
*  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  p.  80. 
6  Science,  April  10,  1890. 

Bull.  No.  7,  Forestry  Division,  U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  Agriculture,  1893. 
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into  the  atmosphere  from  a  forest  hy  transpiration  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  trees  and  underlying  soil,  is  about  75%  of  the 
total  precipitation.  For  other  forms  of  vegetation  it  varies 
between  70  <^c  ^md  90  55,,  the  forest  as  a  rule  being  surpassed  by 
the  cereals,  while  the  evaporation  from  a  bare  soil  is  but  SO  % 
of  the  precipitation.  To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  activity  of  evaporation  from  forested  areas  is  coatiuued 
tliroughout  a  longer  period  of  each  year,  as  a  rule,  than  in 
non-forested,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  grasses  and  cereals 
early  ripen,  and  practically  cease  to  exhale  altogether.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  cultivated  areas  and  prairie  regions. 
Hence,  while  the  daily  evaporation  from  given  areas  might  for 
a  time  be  nearly  equal,  the  annual  amount  is  likely  to  be  great- 
est for  that  which  is  forested. 

Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  only  TO  %  as  much  rainfall 
reaches  the  soil  in  the  woods  as  in  the  open  fields,  the  rest 
being  caught  in  the  leaves,  branches,  and  trunks,  whence  it  is 
returned  directly  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation.  These 
percentages  naturally  vary  with  the  character  of  the  forest 
growth.  In  this  connection  the  following  table,  showing  the 
measured  amounts  of  water  at  varying  deptlis  in  a  loamy  soil 
under  forests  of  spruce,  twenty-five,  sixty,  and  one  hundred 
and  twentj'  years  old,  and  one  base  of  all  vegetation,  is  instruc- 
tive. It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  amount  is  apprecia- 
bly greater  in  the  bare  soil,  and  that  the  least  amount  is  found 
under  forests  60  years  old,  when  we  may  assume  the  trees  are 
in  their  prime. 

WiTl 


1 


Winter  (January  nnd  February) 
*^priiig  (March  to  Maj)  .  .  . 
Summer  (June  to  August)  .  . 
^all  (September  to  NoTember)  . 


16.TS 
15.72 
15.00 
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Spruck 

Naked  Son. 

SSABON 

ISO  YEAB8  Old 

16  inch 

SSiDch 

jLxenge 

16  inch 

83  Inch 

ATim^ 

Winter  (January  and  February)    . 
Spring  (March  to  May)     .... 
Summer  (June  to  August)     .    .    . 
Fall  (September  to  November)  .    . 

% 
19.75 

17.47 

17.78 

14.88 

% 

22.44 
20.83 
20.90 
19.46 

% 
21.09 

19.16 

19.97 

17.17 

% 
19.96 

20.66 

19.77 

20.04 

% 
24.73 

20.51 

19.98 

20.20 

% 
22.35 

20.58 

19.97 

20.12 

Other  experiments  have  shown  a  marked  diflference  in  the 
distribution  of  the  water  in  the  forest-covered  and  naked  soils, 
in  the  first-named  a  much  larger  proportion  being  held  in  the 
extreme  upper  portion  than  in  that  which  was  unprotected. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  absorptive  properties  of 
the  accumulated  humus.  The  following  table,  as  compiled  by 
Fernow  ^  from  the  work  of  Ebermayer,  illustrates  this  point. 


Average  of  Water  Capacity,  expressed  in  Percbntaoeb  of  the  Weight 

OF  the  Soil 


SPRr<:« 

U5SH1DID 

Dbptu 

2b  Years 
Old 

60  Years 
Old 

120  Tears 
Old 

Soil 

0  to  2  inches    

()  to  8  inches 

30.93% 

19.19 

19.10 

18.40 

17.91 

29.48% 

18.99 

16.07 

16.26 

17.88 

40.32% 

19.30 

18.28 

20.16 

21.11 

22S4 
20.62 

12  to  14  inches 

20.54 

10  to  20  inches 

20.14 
•• 

;J0  to  32  inches 

20.54 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  that  portion  of  the  water  which 
passes  through  this  superficial  blanket  of  mould  that  can  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  rock  decomposition.  Hence  the 
presence  of  such  a  bhxnket  mat/  exert  a  protective,  or  at  least 
conservative,  rather  than  destructive  action.  Further  than  this, 
we  have  to  remember  that  plant  growth  tends  to  reduce  the 
extremes  of  temperature  and,  even  more,  to  diminish  evapora- 

1  Bull.  No.  7,  Forestry  Division,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1893. 
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tion  from  the  immediate  surface.  The  constant  action  of  grav- 
ity and  capillarity  in  pumping  the  water  down  and  up  through 
the  soil  is  therefore  largely  diminished.  Since  it  is  by  temper- 
ature changes  and  water  action  that  decomposition  is  so  largely 
brought  abuut,  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  uut  be  too  hasty  in 
assuming  that  forest  action  is  actuiilly  destructive ;  it  may  be 
largely  conservative.  It  is  possible  that  the  apparent  amount 
of  decomposition  in  wooded  areas  is  due  to  protection  from  ero- 
sion, and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  residuary  material. 
More  fiiits  are  necessary  before  this  question  can  be  decided. 

('.0  Difference  in  Kind  of  Weathering  in  Cold  and  Warm 
Climates. —  That,  however,  there  may  be  a  diflereuL-e  in  kind 
ill  the  degeneration  in  warm  and  cold  climates,  or  at  least  in 
moist  and  dry  climates,  is  possible  and  even  probable.^  In  cold 
and  in  dry  climates  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature,  as  in 
the  arctic  regions  or  in  the  arid  regions  of  lower  latitudes,  the 
weathering  is  at  first  almost  wholly  in  the  nature  of  disintegra- 
tion, a  process  of  disaggregation  whereby  the  rock  is  resolved 
into,  first,  a  gravel  and  ultimately  a  sand  composed  of  the 
isolated  mineral  particles  which  have  suffered  scarcely  at  all 
from  decomposition.  The  writer  has  elsewhere  referred  to  this 
form  of  degeneration  ns  manifested  in  tlie  desert  regions  of  the 
Lower  Californiau  peninsula.^  Id  a  warm,  moist  climate  chem- 
ical decomposition  may  or  may  not  keep  pace  with  the  disin- 
tegration, according  to  local  conditions,  so  that  the  resultant 
material  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  arkose  sand,  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  a  residual  clay,  as  in  the  more  superficial  {lortlons 
of  the  residual  deposits  to  the  southward.  In  certain  cases,  or 
among  certain  classes  of  rocks,  the  decomposition  proceeds  at  so 
rapid  a  rate  that  there  is  scarcely  any  apparent  preliminary  dis- 
integration. Local  cii'cumstances  and  character  of  rock  masses 
l>eing  the  same,  we  are,  however,  apparently  safe  in  assuming 
that  in  warm  and  moist  climates  decomposition  follows  so  closely 
upon  disintegration  as  to  form  the  more  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  phenomenon,  while  in  dry  regions,  or  those  subject  to  ener- 
getic frost  action,  mechanical  processes  jirevail  and  disintegra- 
tion exceeds  decomposition. 

I  The  majority  of  writern  have  failed  to  diacri  rain  ate  between  decomposjtiau 
ind  disintein^Llon.    Thnt  there  may  be  n  very  niarlted  diflerence,  due  maiuly  to 
mdiliriDH,  is  the  pulnt  I  wah  to  emphasize  here. 
Bull.  Geo).  Soc  of  America,  Vul.  V,  1804,  p.  400. 
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Accepting  these  facts,  there  is  at  once  suggested  the  idea 
that  the  lithological  nature  of  sedimentary  rocks,  as  well  as 
their  fossil  contents,  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  prevalent 
climatic  conditions. 

The  possibility  of  estimating  these  conditions  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  debris  resulting  from  the  degeneration  of  feld- 
spathic  rocks  was  first  suggested  by  the  geologists  of  the  Indian 
Survey,^  the  undecomposed  feldspars  in  the  Panchet  (Mesozoie) 
sandstones  being  regarded  as  indicating  a  recurrence  of  a  cold 
period  during  which  mechanical  forces  preponderated  over  those 
purely  chemical.  The  same  idea  was  subsequently  put  forth, 
quite  independently,  by  the  present  writer.^  That  rocks  in  arid 
regions  do  actually  undergo  less  decomposition  during  the 
weathering  processes  is  shown  not  only  by  the  fresh  character 
of  the  residuary  material.  Judd  has  shown*  that  rivers  like 
the  Nile,  draining  regions  of  great  aridity,  though  in  a  con- 
dition of  high  concentration  from  prolonged  evaporation,  carry, 
in  solution,  smaller  proportional  amounts  of  derived  salts  than 
do  those  of  humid  regions. 

Russell  has  noted  that  in  the  Yukon  River  region  of  Alaska 
disintegration  so  far  exceeds  decomposition  that  the  talus  from 
the  mountains,  composed  of  loose,  angular  masses  of  rock  quite 
free  from  vegetation,  forms  what  he  calls  dShris  streams,  which 
actually  creep  slowly  down  the  slopes,  the  movement  taking 
place  principally  in  the  winter  time  and  being  due  apparently 
to  the  slow  settling,  or  creep,  of  deep  snows.  He  states  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  mountains  of  the  region  have  suffered  more 
through  this  form  of  disintegration  than  have  those  of  Colorado 
or  the  southern  Appalachians,  but  less  than  those  of  the  Great 
Basin  area.  The  range  of  limestone  mountains  along  the  Yiik(^n 
is  pictured  as  presenting  a  crest  of  sharp,  blade-like  crags,  flanked 
by  vast  slopes  of  loose,  angular  stones  on  either  side,  the  rock 
being  everywhere  fresh  and  undecomposed,  but  badly  shattered 
and  fissured. 

(10)  Relative  Amount  of  Material  lost.— Other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  also  safe  to  infer  that  more  material  has  actually 
been  lost  through  disintegration  and  decomposition  in  moun- 

1  Geol.  of  India,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  201. 

2  BuH.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  p.  362. 

8  Report  on  Deposits  of  the  Nile  Delta,  Proc.  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  Vol. 
XXXIX.  1885. 
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tainous  and  hilly  countries  than  from  the  level  plains.     This 
for  the  reasons  that  (1)  through  the  upturning  of  the  beds  there 
were  exposed,  it  may  be,  friable  and  soluble  strata  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  protected,  and  (2)  that  through  the  shat- 
tering incident  to  this  upturning  the  rocks  were  rendered  more 
susceptible  to  the  weathering  forces.     Further,  (3)  the  steeper 
slopes  in  mountain  regions  promote  more  rapid  removal  of  the 
Tesultant  debris,  whereby  fresh  surfaces  are  continually  exposed, 
such  as  might  otherwise  shortly  become  protected  through  its 
accumulation,  as  above  noted. 


PART   IV 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  AND  RBDBPOSITION  OF 

ROCK  DE3RIS 

It  rarely  happens  that  more  than  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  products  of  disintegration  and  decomposition  are 
left  to  accumulate  on  the  site  of  .the  parent  rock.  In  most 
instances  a  very  considerable  proportion,  in  some  instances  all 
the  debris  is  removed  immediately,  or  soon  after  its  formation, 
and  deposited  elsewhere.  A  portion  of  this  maferial  is  removed 
in  solution,  as  has  already  been  described  (^ante^  p.  194).  A 
still  larger  portion  is  transported  mechanically,  and  it  is  to  a 
discussion  of  the  method  of  this  transportation  that  a  few  pages 
may  now  be  devoted  with  profit. 

The  chief  agencies  involved  in  this  transportation  are  grav- 
ity, water,  in  either  a  solid  or  liquid  form,  and  the  wind.  Un- 
doubtedly the  major  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  water,  but  as 
the  wind's  action  is  so  frequently  overlooked,  and  as,  moreover, 
the  results  thus  produced  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
from  our  present  stand])oint,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  dwell 
upon  this  branch  of  tlie  subject  with  considerable  detail. 

(1)  Action  of  Gravity. — Gravity,  especially  when  aided  bj 
the  lifting  power  of  frost,  may  locally  exert  no  insigniticaui 
influence.     The  tremendous  power  of  landslides,  or  avalanclies»| 
have,  owing  to  their  devastating  effects,  been  impressed  uj)00 
us  from  the  beginnings  of  written  history.     There  are,  how- 
ever, other  results,  due  to  similar  causes,  but  which,  going  o»| 
on  an  almost  niicrosco])ic  scale,  are  wholly  overlooked  by  tl 
ordinary  observer,  and  the  full  meaning  of  which  can  be  dis-j 
covered  only  when  the  results  of  years  are  taken  into  acctnini 
Professor  W,  C.  Kerr,  in  1881,  described  ^  the  manner  in  whit 
the  superlicial  cap  of  soil  from  the  decomposition  of  micac( 

1  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  3d  Series,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  345. 
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and  homblendic  gneisses  near  Pliiladelpliia  had  crept  down 
the  iuclined  surface  on  whieh  it  rested,  and  the  gradual  attenu- 
ation of  the  bands  of  variously  colored  debris  of  which  it  was 
composed.  This  creeping  process  be  ascribed  wholly  to  tlie 
expansive  action  of  included  water  passing  into  the  condition 
of  ice,  the  expansion  taking  place  laterally  and  the  material 
being  pushed  down  the  slope  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
-Mr.  C.  Davidson  has  since  taken  up  the  subject  expeiiment  iUt 


1 


^^^' 


ho.  24. —  ShoirlDg  dliectioti  c 
Iheir  reUUve  lengths,  the 


id  rate  or  mntloii  of  soil :  i 


Ind  shown  that  the  amount  of  the  creeping  could  be  accounted 
or  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravity,  the  frost,  by  its  expansion. 
sisiiig  the  individual  particles  a  slight  distance,  and,  on  thaw- 
Qg,  allomng  them  to  drop  back  again  a  greater  or  less  distance 
lown  the  slope,  according  to  the  angle  of  inclination.  Dr. 
riilton  Whitney  has,  however,  shown  ^  that  there  is  an  almost 
continual  movement  among  soil  particles,  dependent  upon 
aeteorological  conditions  quite  aside  from  those  involved  in 
reeziug  and  thawing.  The  creeping  appears  therefore  to  be 
Bit  the  manifestation,  in  mass,  of  the  inclination  of  each  indi- 
idual  particle  to  slide  down  the  slope. 
The  accumulations  of  talus  at  the  foot  of  every  cliff  and  on 
iie  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains  are  matters  of  such  every-day 

■vation  ns  to  need  no  mention  in  detail. 

^  (2)  The  Action  of  Water  and  Ice.* — The  power  of  a  stream 

(  transport  rock  debris  depends   naturally  upon   its  volume 

d  the  rapidity  of  its  current.     This,  on  the  supposition  that 

B  character  of   the  sediment  to  be  transported  remains  the 

'  Some  Physical  Prtipertiea  of  SoUs,  Bull.  No.  4,  U.  S.  Wpalher  Bureau,  1B02. 
'Smdents  are  referred  to  Professor  R.  1).  Siilisbory's  artiole  on  AfsenuifB 
tb  trauapoTt  Material  on  the  Earth's  Burface,  Journal  ot  Geology,  Vol.  Ill, 
5.  p.  TO. 
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same.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Hopkins,  as  quoted  by 
Geikie,^  the  capacity  of  transport  increases  as  the  sixth  power 
of  the  velocity  of  the  current ;  that  is  to  say,  the  motor  power 
is  increased  sixty-four  times,  by  doubling  the  velocity.  The 
following  table  is  taken  from  the  work  quoted  as  showing  the 
power  of  transport  of  river  currents  of  varying  velocities:  — 

Inches  Milks 

put  Sboond     pkr  Hors 

3  0.170  :  will  just  move  fine  clay. 

6  0.240  :  will  lift  fine  sand. 

8  0.4545 :  will  lift  sand  as  coarse  as  linseed. 

12  0.6819 :  will  sweep  along  fine  gravel. 

24  1.3638 :  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  1  inch  in  diameter. 

36  2.045  :  wiU  sweep  along  slippery,  angular  stones  of  the  size  of  an 

egg. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  such  as  the  character  of  a  river  bed,  the  density 
of  the  water,  etc.,  but  which  lack  of  space  prevents  our  touch- 
ing upon  here,  and  which  are,  moreover,  sufficiently  enlarged 
upon  in  other  works. 

The  writer  has  stood  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and 
seen  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers  uniting  their 
floods  to  form  one  grand  rushing  stream  of  clear  green  water, 
full  of  trout  and  gniyling.  lie  has  seen  it  again  at  Mandan. 
Dakota,  a  sluggish  stream  actually  yellow  with  suspended  silt. 
At  St.  Louis,  one  beholds  it  a  mighty  torrent,  whirling  along 
trunks  and  stumps  of  trees,  twigs,  and  all  manner  of  ovg^auk 
debris  and  inorganic  detritus  picked  up  from  its  banks,  or 
washed  in  by  rains  and  tributary  streanhs,  till,  one  va^t  sea  of 
liquid  mud,  it  pours  every  year  into  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  a  mass 
of  sediment  equal  to  812,500,000,000,000  pounds  (7,468,094,41)0 
cubic  feet ),  or  enough  to  cover  a  square  mile  of  territory  to 
a  depth  of  268  feet.  But  only  a  portion  of  the  detritus  Ga^ 
ried  by  running  streams  reaches  the  ocean  ;  otherwise  we  need 
devote  little  time  here  to  its  consideration.  Nearly  all  streams 
in  some  part  of  their  courses,  flow  through  level  plains  with  lo^ 
banks  which  are  subject  to  inundation  during  seasons  of  hig» 
water.  Picture  a  muddy  stream  such  as  is  shown  in  cross-s** 
tion  in  Fig.  25,  and  which  at  ordinary  periods  is  confinw 
within  the  narrow  channel  near  the  centre.  In  time  of  fresW 
however,  the  volume  of  water  is  so  greatly  augmented  as* 

1  Text-book  of  Geology,  Zd  ed. 
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cause  it  to  overfloxv  its  bauka  and  spread  out  over  the  plains  on 
either  hand.  But  no  sooner  does  the  water  leave  the  channel 
than  the  force  of  its  currents  becomes  cliecked,  its  carrying 
power  lessened,  and  it  therefore  begins  to  deposit  its  load  of 
silt  upon  this  flood  plain,  as  it  is  called,  where  it  remains  to 
permanently  enrich  the  laud  when  the  waters  subside.  It  is  to 
h  processes  of  formation  that  we  owe  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  in  existeuce,  as  the  vjdiey  of  the  Mississippi,  that  of 
the  Red  Kiver  of  the  North,  the  Nile,  and  scores  of  others  that 
Ight  be  mentioned  readily  attest.' 


To  the  same  process,  coupled  with  the  accumulation  of 
organic  matter,  we  owe  the  filling  bi  and  gradual  extinction  of 
thousands  of  glaciiil  lakes  throughout  New  England  and  the 
North,  and  the  formation  of  rich,  aat-bottomed  valleys  known 
locally  as  meadows,  swales,  and  bogs. 

Ice  in  the  form  of  glaciers  is  an  efficient  agent  for  transpor- 
tation as  well  as  for  erosion,  as  already  noted.  While  the  work 
being  done  by  existing  glaciers  may  seem  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, that  done  by  the  ice  sheet  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  by 
no  means  so,  and  deserves  a  more  than  piu^sing  notice.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ice  carries  and  deposits  its  load  has  already 
received  attention  in  speaking  of  its  erosive  power,  and  but 
little  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  That  material  which 
existed  in  a  loose,  unconsolidated  condition,  on  the  surfaces  on 

■  Tbe  Arkansas  River  la  staled  by  Owen  (Geot.  of  Arkanaas.  2(1  Rep..  \S60, 
L  81)  U>  be  al  certain  eeasonB  ot  tlie  year  almost  blnod-red  from  the  quantity  ot 
Upended  fine  terruginoU!)  clay  and  sallferuiia  silt  bruuglit  down  from  ttie  regions 
If  ferrnginous  ihales,  which  prevail  in  the  Cherokee  County,  through  which  the 
hfivr  flows.  This  materlnl,  deposited  along  the  bucks  and  in  the  eddies  of  atlll 
%Mcr,  produces  the  celebrated  red  bucksiioC  land.  Material  washed  from  Uie 
<luS«  of  argillaceotu  ihell  marl,  near  the  confines  oE  Jefferson  and  I^lashl 
^kmiiliea.  Is  deposited  again  farther  down  tbe  stream  as  a  fine  gilt.  Iroparting, 
Vkm  (he  red  silt,  extraordinary  fertilizing  properties  to  tbe  soil. 
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which  the  glacier  foriiiad,  was  pushed  ami  dragged  aloiig  by 
the  onward  movement  of  the  ice,  which  in  eictreuie  cases  nuy 
have  exerted  a  pressure  of  200,000  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 
On  the  final  retreat  of  the  glacier,  this  was  left  in  the  form  nf  a 
compact  structureless  mass  of  almost  stony  hardness,  commonly 
known  as  till  or  ground  moraine.  Materials  falling  upon  thi' 
surface  from  greater  heights  were  likewise  transported,  so  loug 
as  the  ice  sheet  continued  to  advance,  and  finally  deposited  in 
the  form  of  terminal  ov  frontal  moraines. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ice  slieet  was  almost  uoatinually  melting 
upon  its  surface,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  consider  \a 
action  wholly  indejwndent  of  that  of  water  also,  Thu*, 
streams  resulting  from  such  melting  would  gradually  wear 
channels  in  the  ice,  as  on  the  land.  In  these  channels  would 
accumulate  sand  and  boulders  of  such  size  and  weight  as  w 
resist  the  current,  and  sucli  accumulations  ^vould,  on  tlie  fiual 
melting  of  the  sheet,  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  the  Corni  of  ridges  known  as  e»kere,  or  osar».  Other  forms 
of  water  action  on  the  materials  of  the  ice  sheet,  are  hillookj 
of  stratified  sand  and  gi-avel  deposited  near  the  terminal  mo- 
raines, and  known  as  kames.  Since  during  the  ad-\'ancing  d 
this  ice  sheet  existing  rivers  flowing  eastward  must  have  been 
dammed,  we  can  safely  imagine  the  formation  of  large  tempo- 
rary lakes,  on  the  bottom  of  which  would  be  deposited  the 
glacial  silt,  like  the  so-called  loeit  of  the  Mississippi  valley- 
Lake  Agassiz,  a  glacial  lake  of  this  type,  is  supposed  to  Lave 
occupied  an  area  of  more  than  100.000  square  mdes  in  north- 
western  Minnesota,  northeastern  Dakota,  and  a  considerafaif 
portion  of  Manitoba.  On  the  bottom  of  this  lake  there  WM 
deposited  during  the  comparatively  brief  time  of  its  existence, 
silt  to  a  depth  as  yet  undetermined,  but  known  to  be  at  letst 
100  feet.i 

Waters  issuing  from  the  melting  ice  sheet  tend  to  reassort  tiit 
material  of  the  terminal  moraine,  redepositing  it  in  approxi- 
mately concentric  zones  beyond  its  margin.  These  deposiB 
are  naturally  thicker  and  coarser  near  the  moraine  and  thinne' 
and  finer  at  increasing  distances.  Their  form  and  mode  of 
occurrence  is  such  as  to  have  suggested  for  them  the  name  of 
glaeio-fluvial  aprons,  or  frontal  aprons.  Their  materials  are 
nearly  always  loose  sands  and  gravels,  the  lithological  tiiituw 
'  Ice  Age  in  NorLli  America,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  p.  356. 
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of  the  individuftl  particles  being  of  course  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  moraines  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  effects  upon  the  landscapes  of  this  ice  sheet  have  been 
lasting  and  peculiar.  We  may  safely  imagine  that,  before  the 
i  invasion,  the  surface  was  covered  with  decayed  and  softeiieil 
materials  like  the  residual  soils  of  our  Southern  states,  ami 
which  had  been  cut  up  into  valleys  and  intervening  ridges  by 
the  stream  of  that  time.  The  ice  sheet  stripped  from  these 
surfaces  their  mantle  of  decomposed  materials,  and  in  addi- 
tion cut,  in  many  cases,  into  the  fresh  rock,  actually  planing 
the  entire  country  so  deeply  that  in  most  cases  the  preglacial 
surface  is  no  Umgei-  recognizable.  The  hills  were  thus  lowered 
and  the  valleys  in  some  cases  deepened  or  again  filled  by  sand 
and  gravel.  Since  a  protruding  rock  mass  would,  from  neces- 
sity, be  moat  eroded  on  the  side  from  whence  the  ice  sheet 
approached,  and  since,  moreover,  such  would  serve  to  catch 
and  hold  back  a  part  of  the  loose  earth  and  atony  matter 
brought  from  the  uorth,  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  topography 
<«f  glaciated  hdls  has  been  brought  about  an  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
PL  25. 

The  direction  taken  by  this  drift  material  was  quite  variable. 
It  was,  as  a  rule,  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  with  many 
minor  deflectioua.  Boulders  of  Laiirentian  rocks  north  of  Lake 
tHuron  are  abundant  in  the  drift  about  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  even 
^tther  south.  Boulders  of  native  copper  from  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region  are  found  even  as  far  south  as  Kankakee,  Illinois, 
ind  a  large  boulder  of  a  peculiar  conglomerate  known  in  place 
anly  near  Ontario,  has  been  found  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  Kentucky.  Dawson  states  "  that  boulders  from 
tie  Laurentian  axis  of  the  continent,  which  stretches  from 
I-ske  Superior  northward  to  the  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  have 
een  transported  westward  a  distance  of  700  miles,  and  left 
Opon  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
"Xtmething  over  4000  feet."  ' 
^^  All  over  the  states  once  occupied  by  this  ice  sheet  the  ma- 
|*lial  originating  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  in  situ,  or 
■•iwsited  on  alluvial  plains,  was,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions, 
fried  away  to  the  southward  and  in  part  dumped  into  the 
Atlantic,  while  its  place  waa  supplied  by  mongrel  hordes  from 
>  north.  In  process  of  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the 
'  Ice  Age  in  Nurtli  America,  p.  171. 
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Maine  Experiment  Statioa  at  Orouo,  the  fresh  and  Jilglily 
polished  slaty  rock  was  found  but  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, proving  incontestably  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ttmall  amount  of  organic  matter  that  liad  since  be«u  added, 
not  an  ounce  of  the  soil  was  truly  native,  but  all  of  foreign 
birth,  and  a  mongrel  creature  of  compulsory  migration.  We 
shall  dwell  more  fully  upou  the  character  and  distribution  uf 
these  soils  later.  The  single  illustration  above  given  will 
answer  present  purposes. 

In  a  leas  degree  the  ice  along  the  sliures  of  lakes  and  rivers 
may  exert  a  transporting  influence.  Thus  the  ice  first  formed 
along  the  shores  encloses  sundry  pebbles,  boulders,  and  saod. 
Through  the  expansion  force  of  the  freezing  water  as  tlie  entire 
surface  becomes  frozen  over,  this  shore  ice,  together  with  iU 
enclosures,  may  be  pushed  up  some  distance  beyond  the  waWr 
line,  where  the  included  debris  is  deposited  on  melting.  Or, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  the  shore  ice  may 
be  drifted  to  other  parts  of  the  lake,  or  down  the  stream,  per- 
haps for  miles  before  melting  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  deposit 
its  hm<l. 

(3)  Action  of  Wind-' —  While  abrasion  by  the  wind  is  im- 
possible without  transportation,  the  converse  is  by  no  meuiis 
true ;  indeed  it  is  as  an  agent  of  transportation  for  rock  detri- 
tus, without  appreciable  abrasion,  that  the  wind  acconipliniies 
its  greatest  work,  though  in  like  maimer  this  phase  is  mnsl 
manifest  in  arid  regions. 

It  is  stated  by  Darwin,  that  for  several  months  of  the  year 
large  quantities  of  dust  are  blown  from  the  northwestern  shores 
of  Africa  into  the  Atlantic  over  a  space  some  1600  miles  in 
width  and  for  a  distance  of  from  300  to  600  and  even  llWO 
miles  from  the  coast.  During  a  stay  of  three  weeks  at  St- Jitj,'!) 
in  the  Cape  Verde  ArchipelEigo,  this  authority  found  the  atmns- 
phere  almost  always  hazy  from  the  extremely  fine  dust  coming 
from  Africa  and  falling  upon  the  laud  and  water  tor  milei 
around-  So  abundant  was  this  dust  that  a  distance  of  between 
SOO  and  400  miles  from  tlie  coast  the  water  was  distinctly 
colored  by  it.  In  the  arid  lands  of  Central  Asia  the  air  is  also 
reported  as  often  laden  with,  fine  detritus  which  drifts  like  sno« 
around  conspicuous  objects  and  tends  to  bury  them  in  a  dusl 

'  See  article  on  Erosion  performed  by  the  Wind,  by  Professor  J.  A.  I'Jiieti, 
F  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  II,  1884,  p.  318. 
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drift.     Even  when  there  is  no  appsireiit  wind,  the  air  is  described 
often  thick  with  tine  dust,  and  a  yellow  sediment  covers 
everything.      In  Khotan  this  dust  sometimes  so  obscures  the 
8un  that  even  at  midday  one  cannot  see  to  read  fine  print  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  lamp.     The  tales  of  the  overwhelming  of  trav- 
illers  and  entire  caravans  by  sand  storms  in  the  Great  Desert 
jf  Sahara  are  familiar  to  every  schoolboy.     Greatly  exagger- 
jeted    though  these  may  be,  the  accounts  of  Layard   and   of 
iftus  show  lis  that  the  sand  storms  which  are  of  frequent 
icurrence  during  the  early  part  of  summer  throughout  Meso- 
itainia.  Babylonia,  and  Susiana  are  by  no  means  of  insignili- 
t  proportions.     Layard  states  that  during  the  progress  of 
le  excavations  at  Nimrud,  whirlwinds  of  short  duration  but 
iinost  inconceivable  violence  would  suddenly  arise  and  sweep 
the  face  of  the  country,  carrying  along  with  them  clouds 
dust  and  sand.      Almost  utter  darkness  prevailed  during 
leir  passage,  and  nothing  could  resist  their  force  ;  the  Arabs 
'ould  cease  their  work  and  crouch  in  the  trenches  almost  suf- 
:ated  and  blinded  by  the  dense  cloud  of  fine  dust  and  sand 
hich  nothing  could  exclude. 

The  accounts  of  Loftus  are  equally  impressive.     Describing 
their  departure  from  Warka  to  Sinkara,  he  says:  "A  furious 
iquall  arose  from  the  southeast  and  completely  enveloped  us 
In  a  tornado  of  sand,  rendering  it  impossible  to  see  within  a 
few  paces.     Tellig  and  his  camels  were  as  invisible  as  though 
they  were  miles  distant.    A  continuous  stream  of  the  finest  sand 
drove  directly  in  our  faces,  filling  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth 
Hth  its  penetrating  particles,  drying  up  the  moisture  of  the 
toigue,  and  choking  the  action   of   the  lungs."     With  such 
lescriptions  before  one  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
Uined  cities  have  in  the  course  of  centuries  been  completely 
idden  and  their  sites  obscured   by  mounds  of  wind-drifted 
iUid  and  dust. 
We  need  not,  however,  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  the  Old 
''orld  for  illustrations.     Not  longer  ago  than  May  of  1889  a 
■y  southwesterly  wind  which  for  several  days  had  prevailed 
various  parts  of  the  Northwest,  particularly  in  Dakota,  cul- 
minated in  a  storm   peculiarly  suggestive  from   a  geological 
tandpoint.     It  is  stated'  that  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
^ind,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  month  mentioned,  the  air  lie- 
'  American  GeologiEt,  June,  1889,  p.  308. 
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came  filled  with  flying  particles  caugiit  up  from  the  ploughed 
fields,  fire-blackeiied  prairiea,  public  roads,  and  sandy  plains. 
The  particles  formed  dense  clouds  and  rendered  it  as  impos- 
sible to  withstand  the  blast  as  it  is  to  resist  the  blizzard 
which  carries  snow  in  winter  over  the  same  region.  The  soil 
to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  in  some  places  was  torn  up  aud 
scattered  in  all  directions.  Drifts  of  sand  were  formed  in 
favorable  places,  several  feet  deep,  packed  precisely  as  snow- 
drifts are  packed  by  a  blizzard.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were 
great  sheets  of  dust  and  dirt  blown  recklessly  in  mid  air,  and 
when  the  wind  died  down  for  a  few  moments,  the  dirt,  fiue 
and  white,  appeared  to  tie  in  layers  in  the  atmosphere,  clouding 
the  aun  and  hiding  it  entirely  from  sight  for  an  hour  or  more 
at  a  time.     (See  also  on  p.  184.) 

Over  the  wide,  dry,  and  bare  flat-topped  terraces  of  the  upper 
Madison  valley  the  wind  sweeps  in  a  strong  steady  current 
for  days  together,  or  during  the  heated  portion  of  the  year, 
when*  the  sun  pours  from  a  cloudless  sky  its  hottest  rays  upon 
the  parched  soil,  starts  up  spasmodically  here  and  there  in  the 
form  of  small  whirlwinds  made  \*isible  by  the  dust  they  carnr, 
and  which  wander  spectre-like  across  the  plain  to  noiselessly 
disappear  in  the  distant  mid  air. 

Dust  columns  of  this  nature  are  common  in  all  arid  regimis. 
and  doubtless  have  been  observed  by  the  many  who  have 
crossed  the  Humboldt  desert  in  Nevada.  Seated  comfortablT 
in  a  Pullman  car  on  the  Union  Pacific,  one  may  not  infrequenilr 
see  at  a  single  view  not  less  than  a  half  dozen  of  these  geol<^i- 
cal  spectres,  each  in  the  distance  doing  its  apportioned  task 
and  silently  disappearing,  laying  down  its  load  of  sand  as  iis 
strength  gives  out  and  leaving  it  for  its  successor.^ 

Under  proper  conditions  such  of  these  wind-blown  sand*  w 
are  too  heavy  to  be  carried  into  the  air  as  dust  accumulate 
upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  drifts,  or  dunes,  all  lying  with 
their  longer  axes  approximately  at  right  angles  with  the  pW- 
vailing  currents.  Excepting  during  ijeriods  of  calm,  such  an 
in  a  state  of  almost  constant,  though  it  may  be  imperceptible, 
motion,  ever  changing  their  shapes  and  moving  onward  like 
long  parallel  drifts  of  snow.     The  rate  of  motion  of  a  dunt 

'  Professoc  J.  A.  Udden  estimates  that  tlie  dost  in  a  cubic  mile  of  loireri> 
during  ft  dry  storm  weiglis  not  lean  than  226  tons,  wliile  in  severe  storms  il  tMf 
reach  120,000  Ions  (Popular  Science  Monthly.  September,  1880). 
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^froru  necessily  is  governed  by  the  strength  and  constancy  of  ^^^| 
i)  the  winds,  and  the  fineness  and  dryness  of  the  sand.  Urged  ^^^| 
I  into  temporary  activity,  each  little  grain  goes  scurrying  up  the  ^^^^ 
Islope,   across   the   crest,  and   tumbles   to   rest  in   tiie   steeper      *  I 

||  declivity  upon  the  leeward  side,  to  be  slowly  buried  by  thost 
I, which  follow.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  movement  taking 
I  pliU3e  in  the  march  of  a  dune,  whatever  its  pace  and  however 
j' great  its  bulk.  Yet  in  this  very  faculty  of  moving  itself  for- 
,  ward  by  but  a  ten  billionth  part  of  its  bulk  at  a  time  lies  the 
j  whole  secret  of  its  power.  Silently,  imperceptibly  it  may  be 
except  when  measured  by  months  and  perhaps  yeai-s  of  time, 
l-jetarded  by  no  walls  nor  ordinary  declivities,  it  relentlessly 
performs  its  task.^ 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  recent  popular  magazines  estimates  | 

I  the  dunes  of  Hatteras  and  Henlopen  as  in  some  cases  upwards 
of  70  feet  in  height  and  moving  at  least  50  feet  a  year,  i5wani]»s 
Jiave  thus  been  tilled,  forests  and  houses  buried,  and  it  is  stated 
ifaat  but  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  the  entire  island  lying 
north  of  Cape  Hatteras  will  be  rendered  uninhabitable.  The 
Band  dunes  on  the  coast  of  Prussia  commenced  not  over  a 
'century  ago,  and  already  fields  and  villages  hnve  been  buried 
and  valuable  forests  laid  waste  by  them.  In  one  instance  a 
tall  pine  forest  covering  many  hundred  acres  was  destroyed 
during  the  brief  period  intervening  between  1804  and  182T. 
'Ifoftus,  writing  of  Niliyga,  an  old  Arab  town  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  says  that  in  1848  the  sand  began  to 
^accumulate  about  it,  and  in  six  years  the  desert  within  a  radius 
tof  six  miles  was  covered  with  little  undulating  domes,  while 
the  ruins  of  the  city  were  so  buried  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  trace  their  original  form  and  extent.  A  still  more  striking 
Illustration  of  the  rapidity  of  these  sand  accumulations  is  offered 
by  the  same  authority  in  desci'ibing  the  burial  customs  of  some 
»t  these  ancient  people,  it  being  stated  that  the  earthen  coffins 
rete  merely  staoked  in  layers  one  on  top  of  another,  and  left 
iius  to  be  covered  by  the  finer  sand  sifted  over  them  by  tlie 
■inds  from  the  desert.  Even  Nineveh,  founded  some  twenty 
BQturies  before  Christ  and  de-stroyed  1400  years  later,  became 
]  covered  by  drifted  sands  that  at  the  time  of  the  Greek 
yenopbon  (about  400  n.c.)  the  very  site  of  the  once  famous 


'  The  Wind  as  n  Factor  in  Geology,  Engineering  Maftazine,  1S1I2,  p.  6B0. 
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city  was  unknown.  Marsh  ^  gives  the  rate  of  movement  of  dunes 
along  the  western  coast  of  Jutland  and  Schleswig-Holslein  as 
averaging  13^  feet  a  year,  while  Anderson  estimates  the  fiver- 
age  depth  of  the  sand  over  the  entire  area  as  about  30  feel, 
equalling  therefore  about  1 J  cubic  miles  for  the  total  quantiir. 

It  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  trace  the  drifted  sands  lo 
their  various  sources.  Dunes  along  the  sea-coasts  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  composed  of  materials  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on 
the  beaches  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  is  the  case  with 
those  of  Hatteras,  Cape  Cod.  Gascony,  Algeria,  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  But  the  origin  of  the  large  inland  dunes,  like  those 
of  Nevada,  is  not  always  so  clear.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  last  are  formed  of  beach  sand  driven  in  by  the  prevail' 
ing  westerly  winds  from  the  Pacific  coast.  This  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  very  grave  doubt,  and  it  seems  more  probable,  as 
stated  by  geologist  Russell,'  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
disintegrating  granites  of  the  Sierras.  They  certainly  liave 
travelled  far,  and  are  not  a  product  of  disintegration  of  rocks 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.' 

By  wind  action,  accompanied  by  the  carrying  power  of  spas 
modic  or  perennial  streams,  were  fonned  the  wide  stretches 
of  adobe  in  the  western  United  States,  and  according  to  niauj 
authorities  the  deposits  of  loess  which  cover,  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  areas  aggregating  many  square  miles  and  which  hi 
depth,  in  extreme  cases,  of  2000  feet.* 

The  tendency  of  the  wind  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases  toward 

1  The  Eanb  as  miHlified  by  Human  Action,  p.  6fl2. 

3  Quaternary  Hietary  of  Lake  Lahonton,  Nevada,  Monograph,  V.  S.  Gni 
Survyy,  1685. 

<  The  saoda  covering  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  and  FyramidB  are  stated  i 
come  mainly  from  the  sea  r>n  tlie  north,  and  not  from  the  desert,  as  is  popuUrii 
supposed.  Saud  showers  liaving  their  origin  in  the  desert  of  Sahara  eiiei^ 
across  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  aa  far  as  northern  Italy  (Nature,  July  18, 1^, 
p.  286). 

'  The  wind  plays  an  important  part  in  the  transportation  of  aoila  in  Wyoniii* 
owing  to  the  incoherent  state  of  the  soils,  due  to  the  lack  of  clay.  Thi 
regions  of  this  state,  which  are  chieSy  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  plains  and 
lands,  receive  very  little  rain.  Consequently  the  soils  become  loosened  by  p«l 
eartb  cracks,  and  during  the  diy  and  windy  winter  weather  are  iransporirf 
dense  clouds,  which  almost  suffocate  travellers,  to  the  broken  country  aad^ 
tant  hills  and  mountains.  In  a  single  season  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  VisB 
banks  of  earth,  like  huge  banks  of  snow,  behind  a  reef  of  rock,  or  in  th«  lettl 
large  bunches  of  sage  brushes  (V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Eip^riDW' 
Stations,  Vol.  V,  No.  0,  1804,  p.  607). 
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forming  drifts  and  ridges,  but  at  times  rather  to  reduce  the  land 
to  one  general  level.  Thus  J,  Flindera  Petrie^  states  that  near 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  Tell  Nebeslieh,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
the  surface  of  the  country  has  been  cut  down  at  the  rate  of  4 
inches  a  century  until  some  8  feet  have  been  removed  from 
the  dry  areas  and  deposited  in  the  intervening  depressions, 
Blowly  converting  the  existing  lakes  into  marshes,  and  the 
murshes  into  dry  land.  An  even  more  rapid  change  of  con- 
tours is  that  described  by  Dwight*  as  having  taken  place  on 
,Ca]>e  Cod,  Massachusetts.  The  entire  country  here  is  com- 
posed of  sand  so  susceptible  to  the  drifting  action  of  the  wind 
that  it  has  for  years  been  the  custom  of  the  people  to  sow  pines 
and  coarse  beach  grass  to  hold  it  in  place.  In  the  instance 
described  by  Dwight.  however,  reckless  pasturage  had  so  far 
destroyed  the  grass  as  to  lessen  its  protecting  power,  and 
tinder  the  strong  breezes  from  the  open  Atlantic  it  began  to 
drift  rapidly.  Over  an  area  of  about  1000  acres  the  sand  was 
jblown  away  to  a  depth,  in  many  places,  of  10  feet.  "  Nothing," 
iSays  Dwight,  "  could  exceed  the  drea-riness  of  this  scene.  Not  a. 
living  creature  was  visible;  not  a  house,  nor  even  a  green  thing 
Jexcept  the  whortleberries  which  tufted  a  few  lonely  hillocks 
iiising  to  the  height  of  the  original  surface,  and  prevented  by 
this  defence  from  being  blown  away  also.  The  impression  made 
by  this  landscape  cannot  be  realized  without  experience.  It 
a  compound  of  wildness,  gloom,  and  solitude.  I  felt 
myself  transported  to  the  borders  of  Nubia,  and  was  well 
prepared  to  meet  the  sand  columns  so  forcibly  described  by 
Bruce,  and  after  him  by  Darwin,  A  troup  of  Bedouins  would 
have  finished  the  picture,  banished  every  thought  of  my  own 
country,  and  set  us  down  in  an  African  waste." 

One  more  instance  of  contour  changes  of  this  sort  must  suffice. 
It  is  stated  ^  that  in  Pipestone  and  Rock  counties  in  Minnesota, 
the  bluffs  facing  to  the  westward  are,  as  a  rule,  more  precipi- 
tous and  more  rocky  than  those  facing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  fact  is  regarded  by  Professor  Winchell  as  due  to 
tbe  action  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  combined  with 
Hie  drying  effects  of  the  southwestern  sun  in  summer. '  Such 
finds  would  uncover  and  keep  bare  the  coarser  materials  of 

'  Proc.  Royal  Geographic  Soc.,  November,  1680,  p.  MB. 
»  Travels  in  New  Kiigland  and  New  York,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  101. 
•  Oeol.  ot  MioneBota,  Vol.  I,  p.  67u. 
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the  western  surface  by  blowing  away  the  "sand  and  clay,  while 
the  bluffs  on  the  east  are  not  only  protected  from  the  winds, 
but  collect  upon  their  slopes  all  the  flying  particles  from  the 
prairies  above. 

The  finely  comminuted  rock  dust  blown  from  volcanic  vents 
is  often  drifted  for  long  distances  by  atmospheric  currents,  and 
ultimately  deposited  in  beds  of  no  insignificant  proportions. 
Dense  clouds  of  such  dust  were  blown  from  Icelandic  volcanoes 
to  the  coast  of  Norway  in  1875,  and  subsequent  to  the  eruption 
of  Krakatoa  (in  1883)  the  ship  Beaconsfield  of  Philadelphia, 
while  at  a  distance  of  831  miles  from  the  source,  sailed  for  three 
days  through  clouds  of  dust  which  fell  upon  her  decks  at  the 
rate  of  an  inch  an  hour.  That  such  are  not  or  have  not  in 
the  past  been  unusual  instances  is  shown  by  results  obtained 
by  the  Challenger  Expedition,  volcanic  ashes  and  sand  being 
repeatedly  dredged  up  from  almost  abysmal  depths  at  points 
in  the  central  Pacific  far  remote  from  land  areas.      The  da? 

• 

following  the  explosive  eruption  of  St.  Vincent,  in  1812,  the 
Barbadoes  Island,  80  miles  to  the  windward,  was  completely 
shrouded  in  darkness  for  many  hours,  the  light  of  the  sun  being 
almost  wholly  obscured  by  the  cloud  of  impalpable  dust  which 
in  the  form  of  a  slow,  silent  rain  fell  over  the  whole  island. 
**The  trade  wind  had  fallen  dead;  the  everlasting  roar  of  the 
surf  ^yas  gone;    and  the  only  noise  was  the  crushing  of  ih^ 
branches  snapped  by  the  weight  of  the  clammy  dust.     About 
one  o'clock  the  veil  began  to  lift,  a  lurid  sunlight  stared  in 
from  the  horizon,  but  all  was  black  overhead.     Graduallv  tbe 
dust  cloud  drifted  away;   the  island  saw  the  sun  once  more, 
and  saw  itself  inches  deep  in  black,  and  in  this  case  fertiliz- 
ing, dust."  ^ 

1  Kingsley,  aa  quoted  by  Belt,  in  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  p.  354. 


PART  V 

THE  BEGOLITH 

Thbouohout  the  millions  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  earth  assumed  its  present  form  and  essentially  solid  con- 
dition, the  rocks  composing  its  more  superficial  portions  have 
been  constantly  undergoing  degeneration  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and,  in  so  doing,  have  given  rise  to  the  immense  masses 
of  materials  which  constitute  the  thousands  of  feet  of  secon- 
dary rocks,  and  the  still  unconsolidated  sands,  gravels,  and  oth(;r 
products  which  will  be  considered  in  detail  later.  With  thorns 
products  which  have  undergone  lithification^  which  are  now  in 
the  state  of  consolidation  commonly  ascribed  to  rocks  by  the 
popular  mind,  we  shall  have  little  more  to  say.  Tliese  have 
already  been  sufficiently  described  as  rocks  in  Part  11  of  litis 
work.  It  is  to  the  most  superficial  and  unconsolidated  iiortion 
of  the  earth's  crust  that  we  will  now  devote  our  attention. 

Let  the  reader  for  a  moment  picture  to  himself  the  j)res<5nt 
condition  of  this  crust,  with  particular  reference  to  the  land 
areas.  Everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  the  com|>aratively 
limited  portions  laid  bare  by  ice  or  stream  erosion,  or  on  the 
steepest  mountain  slopes,  the  underlying  rocks  are  covered  by 
an  incoherent  mass  of  varying  thickness  composed  of  maUirials 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  make  up  the  rocks  them- 
selves, but  in  greatly  varying  conditions  of  mechanical  aggrega- 
tion and  chemical  combination. 

In  places  this  covering  is  made  up  of  material  originating 
through  rock-weathering  or  plant  growth  in  $itu.  In  other 
instances  it  is  of  fragmental  and  more  or  less  decomposed  mat- 
ter drifted  by  wind,  water,  or  ice  from  other  sources.  Tliis 
entire  mantle  of  unconsolidated  material,  whatever  its  nature 
or  origin,  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  regolith,  from  the  (ireek 
words  ^709,  meaning  a  blanket^  and  \i0o^,  a  $tone.     Within 
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certain  limits  it  varies  widely  in  composition  and  structure,  and 
many  names  have,  on  one  ground  and  another,  been  applied  to 
its  local  phases,  the  more  important  of  which  are  given  in  tabu- 
lar form  below,  and  described  in  detail  in  the  pages  following. 
According  to  its  origin,  whether  the  product  of  transporting 
agencies  as  noted  above,  or  derived  from  the  degeneration  of 
rocks  in  situ^  the  regolith  is  found  lying  upon  a  rocky  floor  of 
little  changed  material,  or  becomes  less  and  less  decomposed 
from  the  surface  downward  until  it  passes  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  solid  rock. 


The 
regolith 


Sedentary 


Transported 


(-    .,     ,,        .^     /  Residuary  gravels,  sands  and  clays, 
Residual  depoeiu   {     wacke,  toterite,  terra  rosBi,  etc 
-        ,        ,        .     /  Peat,  muck,  and  swamp  soils,  in 
Cumulose  deposits  |       J^ 

^  ,,     ...        .^     fTsJus  and  cliff  debris,  material  of 
Colluvial  deposits  {    avalanches. 

Alluvial     deposits  (  Modem  alluvium,  marsh  and  swamp 
(including  aqueo-  -j      (paludal)  deposits,  the  Champlain 

i     clays,  loess,  and  adobe,  in  part 
r  Wind-blown  material,  sand  dunes, 
I     adobe  and  loess,  in  part, 
f  Morainal   material,   drumlins,  es- 
l     kers,  osars,  etc. 


glacial) 
.£olian  deposits 

Glacial  deposits 


The  extreme  upper,  most  superficial  portion  of  this  regolith, 
that  which  affords  food  and  foothold  for  plant  life,  is  commonlv 
designated  as  soil;  that  immediately  underlying  the  soil,  and 
passing  into  it  by  insensible  gradations,  is  known  as  the  sub-soil. 
This  last  differs  from  the  soil  proper  only  in  degree  of  compact- 
ness and  in  such  chemical  changes  as  may  have  been  induce<l 
in  the  soil  through  growing  organisms  and  more  extensive 
weathering.  Indeed,  the  soil  is  but  derived  from  the  sub-soil, 
and  were  it  entirely  removed,  would  shortly  be  replaced  througb 
the  same  agencies  as  first  gave  it  birth. 

The  characteristics  of  individual  soils  can  be  best  discussed 
when  speaking  of  those  local  phases  of  the  regolith  of  whicli 
they  form  a  part,  and  with  this  understanding  we  will  proceed. 


1.    SEDENTARY  MATERIALS 


Here  are  to  be  considered  those  deposits  which,  resulting 
from  chemical  decomposition  or  disintegration,  from  any  or  all 
of  the  processes  involved  in  rock-weathering,  or  from  organic 
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accumulation,  are  found  to-day  occupying  their  original  sites. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  primeval  types  of  nearly  all  soils  and  sec- 
ondary rocks,  since  those  of  drift  origin  are  but  derived  from 
sedentary  materials  through  the  transporting  agencies  of  air 
and  water.  They  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into 
two  classes,  (I)  residual' 
and  (2)  cumulose. 

(1)  Residuary  Deposits. 
Under  this  name,  tlien,  are 
included  all  those  prod- 
ucts of  rock  degeneration 
which  are  to-day  found  oc- 
cupying the  sites  of  tlie 
rock  masses  from  which 
they  were  derived,  and  im- 
mediately overlying  such 
portions   as    have   as    yet 

escaped  destruction.     The  

name  is  [>eculiarly  appro-  Pio.  26.  —  suowiHg  anguinr  ouiliue*  ol  raBiduarr 
priate,  since  they  are  actu- 
ally   residues,  left  behind 
while  the  more  soluble  portions  have   been  leached   away  by 
meteoric  waters, 

The  residual  deposits  of  North  America  reach  their  maximum 
development  in  the  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  southern  margin  of  the  ice  sheet 
of  the  Glacial  epoch.  Their  mode  of  accumulation  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  have  been  very  thoroughly  discussed  by 
Professors  I.  C.  Russell,  Chamberlain,  and  Salisbury ,2  on  whose 
papers  we  shall  draw  for  some  of  the  facts  given  here. 

t  VatiouB  names  tiHve  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  for  depoBiia  ot  thia 
Bttore,  but  cibvioUHly  it  is  irafKisiiible  to  include  under  a  single  litboiogical  term 
aialerialB  so  widely  variable.  The  term  saprolUe  (from  the  Greek  irairpDi,  rutten, 
recently  Hu^tgegted  by  Q.  F.  Beoker,  Ifltii  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S,  Geol.  Survey,  Part  III, 
p.  2M»)  i*  objectiouablu  as  conveying  the  idea  of  putridity.  Tlie  old  provincial 
lartn  gteil  adopted  by  I)e  Luc,  and  recently  endorsed  by  McGee  (lUli  Anii, 
R*>p.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrvey,  18Bfl~B0,  p.  270),  has  loat  whatever  precise  meaning  it 
n»y  have  had.  being  dedned  in  both  the  Standard  and  Century  dictionaries  as 
(I)  a  bed  derived  from  rock  decay  (11  situ,  (2)  high  gravelly  land,  and  (3)  cravel 
vt  itrltt.  The  term  gruM,  although  advocated  by  some  American  authorities,  in 
al  old  Gertnan  origin  and  open  to  the  same  objection. 

*  Bull.  62,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  and  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  IB84-8S. 
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The  prevailing  characteristic  of  an  old  residual  deposit,  from 
whatever  rock  it  may  be  derived,  is  a  ferruginous  clay.     Exam- 
ined by  a  microscope,  its  mineral  particles,  when  not  too  thor- 
oughly decomposed,  are  found  to  be  sharply  angular  in  outline. 
With  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  the  various  mineral  constitu- 
ents are  often  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  and  the  more 
soluble  constituents  are  wholly  or  partially  lacking,  having  been 
leached  out,  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  aluminous  constituents,  these 
deposits,  when  thoroughly  decomposed,  as  on  the  immediate  sur- 
face, are  very  tenacious,  and  may  well  be  termed  clays.  Their 
colors  are  dull,  or  some  shade  of  brown  or  red,  owing  to  the 
higher  oxidation  and  perhaps  dehydration  of  the  ferruginous 
matter  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron-bearing  sili- 
cate constituents.  Such  in  general  are  the  residual  soils  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  regions  of  the  United  States  and  which 
are  apparently  in  every  way  comparable  with  the  terra  rossa  of 
Europe,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree  with  the  laterite  of  India, 
to  which  they  have  often  unfortunately  been  referred.^  From 
a  chemical  standpoint  the  soils  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the 
residuary  deposit?,  though  of  a  prevailing  aluminous  character, 
vary  widely  from  the  rock  masses  from  whence  they  were  de- 
rived, much  depending  upon  their  age  and  the  amount  of  actual 
decomposition  and  leaching  that  has  taken  place.  On  p.  306 
are  given  a  few  typical  but  widely  varying  analyses  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Deposits  of  this  nature  are  never  truly  stratified,  excepting 
where,  through  having  remained  wliolly  undisturbed,  they  re- 
tain the  original  structure  of  the  parent  rock.  (See  uuder 
Kffacenient  of  Original  Characteristics,  p.  262.) 

The  residuary  differ  from  the  drift  deposits  in  that  they  con- 
tain no  materials  foreign  to  their  vicinity,  but  only  such  more 
enduring  matter  as  has  been  handed  down  to  them  from  the 

1  The  t^rm  terra  rossa^  according  to  Neumayer  (Erdgeschichte,  Vol.  I,  I^ 
405)  was  first  applied  to  the  red  residual  deposits  in  the  Karst  maritime  UuhIj 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  material  is  described  as  a  highly  ferruginous  cUt 
resulting  from  the  leaching  out,  by  meteoric  waters,  of  the  soluble  portions  d 
the  prevailing  limestones.  Its  distribution  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  m*'*' 
time  provinces  of  the  Karst,  but  it  is  found  also  on  the  Grecian  coasts andio 
the  Schwabia-Frankonia  Jura  Plateaus  of  Bavaria.  In  fact  it  is  to  be  found  ant- 
where  in  these  regions  where  the  prevailing  country  rock  is  a  marine  limesWi* 
and  erosion  not  sufficiently  active  to  remove  the  residuary  material. 
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parent  rock.  In  the  case  of  limestones  such  matter  consists 
luaiuly  of  aluminous  and  ferruginous  matter,  grains  of  sand, 
and  nodular  masses  of  chert  which  existed  as  mechanically 
admixed  impurities. 

The  inherited  characteristics  of  deposits  of  this  nature  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  exaggerated  section  across 
central  Kentucky  where,  it  is  easy  to  see.  the  regolithic  mate- 
rial overlying  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian  limestones  may 


contain  a  portion  of  all  the  insoluble  residues  from  the  hundreds 
of  feet  of  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  Lower  and  Upper  Carbonif- 
erous beds  which  formerly  stretched  above  them.  Upon  the 
nature  of  this  inheritance  must  depend  the  adaptability  of  the 
regolith  to  soil  purposes  and  its  consequent  fertility. 

The  transition  from  a  regolith  of  this  type  to  fresh  rock  is 
usually  quite  sharp,  owing  to  the  fact  that  limestones  decompose 
mainly  through  solution  from  the  immediate  surface.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  such  a 
deposit  from  above  downwards,  owing  to  the  oxidizing  influence 
of  the  air  and  percolating  waters.     (See  p.  307.) 

As  above  noted,  the  mineral  particles  in  the  older  residuary 
deposits  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  found  to  be  as  a 
rule  in  a  state  of  advanced  decomposition.  Nevertheless  the 
ultimate  individual  constituents  of  even  the  darkest  clays  of  the 
driftless  regions  of  Wisconsin,  a^  examined  by  Messrs.  Chamber- 
lain and  Salisbury,  are  transparent,  although  stained  by  iron 
oxides. 

Concerning  tlie  physical  properties  of  limestone  residues  as 
occurring  in  this  ilriftless  area,  the  following  statements  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury.  "Above,  the 
clay  graduates  into  soil  which,  outside  the  valleys,  is  uniformly 
shallow.  Beneath  the  soil,  the  clay  loses  the  dark  color  of  the 
latter,  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  but  is  for  a  certain 
distance  downward  not  unlike  the  superior  portion  in  texture. 
The  deeper  Ijing  clay,  where  limestone  is  the  subjacent  rock, 
in  the  most  characteristic  member  of  the  residuary  earth  series. 
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It  is  not  like  thai  above,  structureless,  although,  like  that,  it  is 
without  trace  of  strati ticatioti.  It  generally  shows  a  tendency  to 
cleave,  breaking  up  into  little  piecea  which  are  roughly  cubical 
This  is  often  conspicuous,  &nd  especially  so  on  the  faces  of 
sections  which  are  thor- 
oughly dry.  In  such  sit- 
uations   large    quautities 

'  i&i'X  /      "-^.^^  \      "^^  ^^^  ^^'^y  "*  ^^^^  angu- 

^    '(        "  -t-^  \     lar  blocks  may  be  removed 

by  slight  friction.  The 
size  of  the  cuboids  varies, 
within  somewliat  narrow 
limits,  from  a  small  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  to  one  or 
two  inches  in  diameter. 
This  cleavage  is  probably 
a  phenomenon  of  shrink- 
age due  to  drying,  as  it 
partially  di.sap{)ear3  when 
Fio,  38.  —  ShowiDB  BnguUr  i^baracter  of  qiiBrti  the  clay  becomes  wet. 
panicle,  iu  Je.omiK,»od  gnelM.  .^.^^  structure  has  given 

rise  to  the  local  name  of  '  joint '  clay,  an  appellation  not  alto- 
getlier  inappropriate. 

"  Upon  drying,  this  variety  becomes  very  hard  and  rock-like. 
It  only  becomes  adapted  to  serve  as  soil  by  surface  amelioration, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  from  the  thousands  of  mineral  holes 
scattered  over  the  southern  part  of  the  mining  district,  the 
material  ejected  still  lies  beside  the  excavations  as  heaps  of  clay, 
without  covering  of  vegetation,  although  it  has  been  exposed  in 
most  cases  for  many  yeare.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  tlie 
clay,  even  in  its  deepest  parts,  wlierever  examined,  is  fouuil  W 
abound  in  minute  perforations.  These,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
indicate  the  penetration  of  rootlets,  for  the  rootlets  theraselves 
may  sometimes  be  found.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  perforations 
have  been  seen  to  undergo  a  gradual  variation  in  size,  and  to 
branch  now  and  then,  much  sia  rootlets  do.  On  the  other  haaA 
it  is  probable  tliat  some  of  the  perforations  liave  had  a  different 
origin,  for  in  one  case  a  small  insect  was  found  in  one  of  tbe 
little  canal-waj's.  The  clay  is  exceedingly  tenacious,  and  lieoW 
the  perforations,  once  formed,  would  endure  for  long  periods  o' 
time. 
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"Another  characteristio  of  certain  portions  of  the  clay  ts  its 
power  of  retaining  moisture.  It  can  rarely  be  found,  even  in 
the  driest  season,  unless  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
without  visible  moisture  a  few  inches  from  the  surface.  The 
regions  where  it  is  present  are  conspicuously  less  affected  by 
drought  tlian  adjacent  localities  where  it  is  wanting.  For  tliis 
reason  it  is  a  valuable  sub-soil. 

"  Fragments  of  residuary  rock  are  not  uncommon  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  this  earth.  Of  these,  chert  fragments  are  most 
abundant,  and  occur  scattered  sparingly  throughout  the  clay  or 
sometimes  arranged  in  more  or  less  distinct  layers  in  it.  Even 
where  they  appear  to  be  entirely  wanting,  the  microscope  often 
reveals  minute  flakes  scattered  sparsely  throughout  the  clay. 
The  larger  pieces  are  more  numerous  near  the  basal  portion  of 
the  clay  than  higher  up. 

"It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  residuary  earths  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  limestone  would  differ  very  notably 
from   those  which  take  their  origin  from  sandstones  or  from 
shales  or  mixed  crystalline  rocks.     Yet  the  difference  is  far 
less  than  might  be  anticipated.      There  usually  overlies  the 
sandstone  strata  a  loamy  earth  not  very  far  removed  in  char- 
acter from   that  which  mantles  limestones.      It  is  somewhat 
more  sandy,  and  consequently  less  cohesive,  and  presents  the 
opposite  variations  in  vertical  sections,  becoming  less  cohesive 
l)elow,  instead  of  more  so.     In  the  limestone  region  the  tough- 
est clay  lies  next  to  the  rock.      In  the  sandstone  regions  the 
■oil  graduates  below  into  sand.     The  difference  is  most  con- 
spicuous where  the  mantle  has  been  washed  and  redeposited 
ltd  mingled  with  mechanically  derived  sand  and  secondary 
)rodueta.  as  occurs  in  some  of  the  valleys."* 
The  following  analyses,  in  part  from  this  same  report,  will 
twer,  in  connection  with  those  already  given,  to  show  the 
failing  type  of  the  residuary  deposits  throughout  widely 
Lrat«d  areas.     It  will  be  noted  that  silica  exceeds  as  a  rule 
other  constituents,  while  alumina,  iron  oxides,  and  moisture 
ike  up  the  main  bulk  of  the  residue.      This  generalization 
rids  good  of  nearly  all  sedentary  soils,  whatever  the  character 
the  rocks  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  is  the  more 
onoujiced  the  more  advanced  the  decomposition. 

'  Oth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1884-85,  pp.  240-212. 
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Columns  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  table  (see  opposite  page) 
are  limestone  residuals  from  southern  Wisconsin.  Colmuiis  I 
and  II  are  from  the  same  vertical  section,  I  being  4^  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  II  8^,  and  in  contact  with  the  underlying  lime- 
stone. Columns  III  and  IV  are  similarly  related,  III  being  3 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  IV  4J  feet,  the  lower  sample  lying  on 
the  unchanged  rock.  The  larger  percentages  of  silica  in  the 
samples  from  nearest  the  surface  indicate  a  higher  state  of 
decomposition,  the  soluble  portions  having  been  more  largely 
removed.  The  presence  of  larger  perctjutages  of  alkalies  in 
these  same  samples  indicates  that  these  salts  existed  in  the  form 
of  silicates  which  have  resisted  the  decomposing  influences,  and 
remain  mechanically  included  in  the  residues.  Column  V  is  a 
clay  from  the  decom|josition  of  the  Knox  dolomite  at  Morris- 
Tille,  Alabama;  VI  the  characteristic  red  earth  from  the  decom- 
position of  coralline  limestone  on  the  islands  of  Bermuda;  VII 
A  product  of  the  decay  of  a  diabase  dike  at  Wadeaboro,  North 
Carolina;  VIII  a  gabbro  sub-soil  from  Maryland;  IX  a  sub-soil 
Irum  the  decomposition  of  Trenton  limestone  near  Hagerstown, 
Maryland ;  and  X  a  residual  soil  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
Triassie  sandstone,  Maryland. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  material  represented  by 
analyses  I  and  IV,  as  given  by  the  authorities  quoted,  showed 
it  to  conaist  of  particles  in  an  extreme  condition  of  comminu- 
tion. An  actual  measurement  of  over  700,000  of  these  particles 
yielded  results  as  below  :  — 

Pmicles  less  than  .002S  mm.  in  dlameier 721.864  % 

'  Puticlea  between  .0025  Dim.  and  .005  mm.  in  diameter 9.612 

Pmicles  over  .005  mm.  In  diameter 0.634 

732.313% 

Of  those  over  .005  millimetre  in  diameter,  particles  reaching 
j'  0. 06  millimetre  were  not  rare.  Nearly  all  those  above  0. 1  milli- 
jlUetre  were  found  to  be  of  flints  and  cherts  which  graded  up 
p*»to  chips  and  flakes  of  notable  sizes.  Particles  much  coarser 
fchan  those  above  enumerated  do  indeed  occur,  but  their  actual 
fttlunber  is  comparatively  small,  though  their  comparative  bulk 
F**ay  be  considerable. 

i  Work  of  a  like  nature,  but  done  under  somewhat  different 
Conditions,  by  Dr.  Milton  Whitney,  showed  the  residues  from 
J**iy  Trenton  limestones  near  Hagerstown,  Maryliiod,  to  contain 
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on  an  average  some  45%  of  finely  comminuted  material,  the 
individual  particles  of  which  vary  in  size  between  .005  and 
.0001  millimetre  in  diameter,  and  which  may  appropriately 
be  termed  i?Zay.  As  Dr.  Whitney  has  calculated,  there  are 
approximately  22,000,000,000  grains  of  sand  and  clay  in  eaeb 
gramme  of  such  a  sub-soil,  presenting  in  every  cubic  foot  not 
less  than  158,000  square  feet  of  surface  to  the  action  of  water 
and  air,  as  well  as  to  the  roots  of  growing  plants. 

The  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of  (I  and  II)  resi- 
dues from  the  Trenton  limestone,  (III)  Triassic  sandstone, 
(IV)  gabbro,  and  (V)  gneiss  are  presented  in  tabular  form 
below. ^ 


Diameter 

OK 

Particles 

MM. 

COMTKRTIONAI.  NaMES 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

2-1 
1-.5 

Fine  gravel 
Coarse  Rand    . 
Medium  sand  . 

% 
0.54 

0.32 

0.72 

0.62 

4.03 

36.02 

14.09 

41.24 

88.48 
1.62 

100.00 

% 
0.17 

0.00 

0.15 

0.25 

2.34 

19.04 

20.88 

61.77 

94.r>0 
6.40 

% 
0.00 

0.23 

1.29 

4.03 

11.57 

38.97 

8.84 

32.70 

97.0;^ 
2.37 

% 

0.00 

0.26 

0.18 

0.66 

6.73 

47.32 

10.04 

34.90 

94.44 
5.56 

% 

0.19 
1.80 

.6-.26 

3.12 

.26-.1 
.1-.06 
.Oo-.Ol 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

6.96 

8.7« 
34.02 

.01 -.006 
.006-.0001 

Fine  silt 

Clay 

Total  mineral  matter  .... 
Organic  matter,  water,  and  loss 

12.14 

28.  S2 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.iW 

- 

Many  of  the  j)roducts  of  weathering  of  siliceous  crysUillin^ 
and  calcareous  rocks  are  of  economic  importance  as  soils,  clays, 
and  iron  ores,  as  elsewhere  noted.  The  kaolin  beds  of  northern 
Delaware  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania  are  mainly  deconi- 
])()se(l,  highly  feldspathic,  gneissic  rocks,  and  which  as  diis: 
from  the  pits  still  retain  their  gneissic  structure,  but  whicli 
are  now  plastic  clays  full  of  angular  quartz  fragments,  mica 
scales  and  feldspar  particles  in  various  stages  of  decoinp«>si- 
tioii.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  consists  in  a  kaoliniza- 
tion  of  the  feldspars,  whereby  the  alkalies  are  largely  removed, 
and  a  residue  consistinc^  essentiallv  of  a  hvdrous  silicate  of 

1  Bull.  No.  21,  Maryland  Agricultural  Exp.  Station,  by  Milton  Whitney,  l?yo. 
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lina  left  in  their  place.  The  quartz  granules  iire  disaggre- 
i,  and  their  surfaces  sometimes  slightly  etched  by  the 
n  of  the  alkaline  car- 
tes ;  the  black  mica, 
■e  such  existed,  de- 
posed, giving  rise  to 
colored  spots.  The 
rial  is  dug  from  the 
and  washed  with  wa- 
to  separate  the  im- 
iies,  the  "  kaolin  "  or  \ 

remaining  in  sns- 
ion,  and  being  ulti- 
ily  saved  by  filtration 
[igh  canvas.  This 
t  material,  as  seen 
ir  the  microscope,  still 
lins  particles  of  un- 
mposed  feldspars  and 
Is  of  white  mica,  to- 
er  with  other  extremely  irregularly  outlined,  sometimes 
«t  am(eba-sbaped  forms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29.  An  average 
FO  mechanical  analyses  of  this  clay,  made  under  Dr.  Whit- 
1  direction,  yielded  the  results  given  below  :  — 


□  the  right,  nasbed  kaolii 


lATUIlL  AT 
100°  C. 

UDIITFmE  ON 

Fib.  Silt 

C^. 

0.41% 

11.41  % 

31.7B% 

7.31% 

47.7B% 

mical  analyses  of  the  same  material,  made  in  the  labora- 
m  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  yielded  :  — 

Silica  (SiO,) 48.73% 

Titanic  oxide  (TiOi) 0.17 

Alnmlnfi  (AliOg) 37.02 

Ferric  iron  (FejO,) 0.79 

""    e(CaO) O.IB 

UogneBia  (MgO) 0.11 

L  PotMb  (K9O) 0.41 

f  SodaCNs^O) 0.0* 

W«tatatlOO» 0.52 

f  IjniillMi 12.83 

,  .PhoaphoricaciJ  (r.jOt) O.m 

liiD.Bl  % 
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Among  the  special  names  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
giveu  to  local  phases  of  residuary  accumulations,  there  remain 
two,  the  laterite  and  wacke,  which  are  sufficiently  common  to 
merit  some  attention.  The  first  mentioned  of  these,  laUerite, 
like  loess  and  several  other  terms  that  might  be  mentioned, 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  lost  ita  true  lithological  signi6- 
cauce  through  careless  usage.  Originally  the  name  was  applied 
to  a  vesicular  highly  ferruginous  clay,  soft  in  the  mass,  but  hard' 
ening  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  which  has  a  wide  distribu- 
tion throughout  India  and  Ceylon.  Two  forma  are  commool; 
recognized,  —  the  one  capping  the  summits  of  hills  and  plateaui 
on  the  highlands  of  central  and  western  India,  and  underlain 
by  the  Deccan  traps;  and  the  second  occurring  on  the  lowlands, 
in  part  overlying  gneisses  and  granites.  The  prevailing  colors 
of  the  laterite,  when  freshly  broken,  are  various  tints  of  hrowu, 
red  and  yellow  mottled,  or  whitish  ;  after  exposure  it  is  usiiallj 
covered  with  a  brown  or  blackish  brown  coating  of  limonite. 
When  first  dug  out,  the  material  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  cut 
with  a  pick  or  shovel,  but  becomes  greatly  indurated  on  espo* 
ure.  In  some  instances  the  material  is  of  so  compact  a  teituTC 
and  so  hard  as  to  resemble  jasper.  In  many  forms  of  latcriU 
the  material  is  traversed  by  "small  irregular  tortuous  tube 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter.' 
Tliese  penetrate  the  mass  in  all  directions,  though  most  com- 
monly nearly  vertical,  and  are  often  lined  with  a  coating  o( 
limonite.  On  weathering,  these  give  rise  to  extremely  irregu- 
larly pitted  or  scoriaceous  surfaces,  which,  together  with  ihe 
dense,  often  botryoidal  structure,  cause  it  to  resemble  certiin 
tyi>e8  of  igneous  rocks,  for  which  it  has  more  than  once  \<fXA 
mistaken.  The  more  massive  forms  show  usually  a  horizoni*! 
banding.  Some  forms  of  laterite  show  a  brecciated  structure, 
due  to  its  detrital  fragments  becoming  recemented  into  maaw 
closely  resembling  the  original  rock.  The  high  level  form,  ttrt 
which  occurs  capping  the  hills  and  plateaux  on  the  higUwi' 
of  central  and  western  India,  is  line  grained  and  compact  uiii 
of  a  fairly  homogeneous  structure,  although  the  iron  oxide  WJ 
be  somewhat  irregularly  distributed  and  sometimes  s^regatrf 
in  pisolitic  nodules  sufficiently  abundant  to  form  an  ore.  Tb< 
lower  level  form,  that  which  covers  large  areas  of  both  east  ao^ 
west  coasts,  frequently  contains  grains  of  sand  and  jwbbles 
embeilded  in  a  ferruginous  matrix.     It  is,  as  a  rule,  less  lioran- 
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geneous  thaa  the  high  level  form,  but  nevertheless  passes  into  it      ^^H 
by  insensible  gradations.                                                                            ^^1 

The  origin  of  both  high  and  low  level  forma  of  the  latcrite               1 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.     It  is  probable  that                1 
all  of  it  is  of  a  residual  nature,  i.  e.  represents  the  less  soluble 
portions  of  pre-exiating  rock  masses.     That  which  is  found  on               ■  i 
the  high  levels  occurs  overlying  the  Deccan  trap  sheets,  into                ^ 
which  it  can  in  many  instances  be  traced,  proving  conclusively 
its  origin  from  this  rock  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  weather- 
ing.    The  low-lying  variety  can,  in  many  instances,  in  like  man- 
ner be  traced  back  to  its  origin  from  more  siHceous,  gneissic,  and 
granitic  rocks.     A  part  of  the  material,  however,  has  the  ap- 
pearance and  structure  of  a  clastic  rock  of  sedimentary  origin, 
and  so  it  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities  to  be. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  very  ferruginous  laterite  from 
Rangoon  is  as  below :  — 

ComrtTOKm 

1I.W.LL-1.L1 

So,.^^ 

B.« 

30.72B  % 

}  ..  { 

I    6.802 

8.848% 
5.783 
48.27B 
0.742 

0.090 

3T.576  % 

1  52.802 

6.892 

Alamina  (Al,Oi) 

Iron  sesquiniitlB  (FesOa) 

H.gnMi»(MgO) 

JLIkalies 

WsterandloM 

40.268 

59.742 

100.00  % 

100.00% 

"The  surface  of  the  country  composed  of  the  more  solid 
forms  of  laterite  is  usually  very  barren,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
Rowing  upon  it  being  thinly  scattered  and  of  small  size.     This 
infertility  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  rock  being  bo  porous  that 
all  the  water  sinks  into  it,  and  sufficient  moisture  is  not  retained 
,to  support  vegetation.     The  result  is  that  laterite  plateaux  are 
usually  bare  of  soil,  and  frequently  almost  bare  of  vegetation."' 

Wacke  is  an  old  German  name  now  but  little  used,  designat- 
ing the  gray,  brown  to  black  earthy  residue  or  clay  resulting 
from   the  decomposition  in  place   of  basic  eruptive  rocks,  as 

I  Manaal  of  the  Geology  of  India,  by  R.  D.  Oldham,  2d  ed.,  1893,  pp.  369-390. 
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basalt,  melaphyr,  etc.  In  composition  the  material  naturally 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived, 
and  the  amount  of  decomposition  and  leaching  it  may  have 
undergone. 

It  seems  advisable  to  call  attention  here,  a  little  more  emphati- 
cally, to  the  fact  that  the  same  processes  which  in  ages  past 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  sandstones,  shales, 
slates,  or  marls  are  to-day,  and  have  in  late  Tertiary  and  in 
Quaternary  times,  given  us  soils;  in  other  words,  many  of  our 
soils  are  but  secondary  rocks  in  a  state  of  loose  consolidation, 
and  many  of  the  accumulations  classed  as  residual  were  de- 
rived by  disintegration,  in  m^w,  of  alluvial  materials  ;  materials 
brought  down  years  ago  and  deposited  in  shallow  seas.  The 
amount  of  consolidation  undergone  by  the  more  recent  of  these 
sediments  has  in  many  instances  been  so  slight  that  on  elevation 
above  the  water  level  they  are  ready  almost  at  once  to  assume 
the  role  of  soil  with  little  if  any  preparatory  disintegration. 
Nevertheless  consistency  demands  that  such  be  here  grouped 
as  residuary. 

Over  what  is  known  as  the  coastal  plain  of  the  middle  Atlan- 
tic slope,  a  narrow  belt  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  extending 
from  the  Hudson  River  on  the  north  to  the  Roanoke  on  the 
south,  have  been  deposited  in  late  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  times 
a  series  of  gravels,  sands,  and  clays  which  constitute  the  well- 
known  Potonuic,  Appomattox,  and  Columbian  formations  of 
Darton,  McGee,  and  others.  These  are  all  detrital  deposits 
from  the  eastern  AjDpalachian  regions,  brought  down  by  streams 
and  deposited  in  the  shallow  estuaries  and  deltas  of  tlit^ 
periods,  Init  which  have  remained  in  a  condition  of  slight  con- 
solidation, and  through  subsequent  elevation  and  weathering 
form  the  soils.  Such  vary  widely  and  abruptly.  In  the  region 
northejist  of  Washington,  the  Potomac  formation  consists  of 
feldspathic  sands,  gravels,  and  clays  irregularly  bedded  and 
often  enclosing  notable  accumulations  of  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartzite  brought  down  from  the  Appalachian  and  Piedmont 
religions.  The  Appomattox  formation,  from  which  was  derived 
surface  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Appomat- 
tox in  Virginia,  is  a  yellowish  or  orange-colored  clay  and  sand 
with  sometimes  interbedded  gravel.  The  Columbian  formation, 
which  yields  the  surface  soil  of  the  main  portion  of  Washington 
City  and  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Potomac  and  contributary 
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strearaB  southward,  is  a  delta  and  littoral  deposit  made  up  of      ^^^| 
materiala  worked  over  from  the  older  Potomac  and  Lafayette  '    ^^H 
formations  and  also  of  granitic  sands  and  clays  from  the  deeom-      ^^^| 
posed  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  plateau.                                                    ^^^H 
The  clays  of  the  Potomac  formation  above  mentioned  are  not      ^^H 
infi-equently  sufficiently  homogeneous  and  plaatic  to  be  utilized      ^^H 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tiles,  and  pottery.     The  following                1 
table  shows  tlte  finely  comminuted  condition  of  the  materials 
which  go  to  make  up  these  clays  in  Maryland,  as  determined 
by  Whitney.^ 

Di»»t™ 

CoHVIKTIOflll.  Hum 

Rm  Cur, 

1™.":' 

8TQK1W1U 

2-1 
l-.S 

.6-.25 
.25-.1 

.I-.05 
.05-.01 

m-s>ob 

.006- .0001 

Fine  gravel 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand 

Pine  sand 

Very  tine  sand . 

Silt 

Fineailt 

Clay 

Total 

Organic  mailer,  water  loss     .    . 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.50 

2.83 

9.1(2 
26.13 
13-44 
42.34 

0.31% 
0.82 
2.60 
3Ji3 

8.89 
20.17 
11.18 
42.36 

0.00%               ; 

0.00 

0.29                 ; 

1.27            ; 

8.03 
20.16                           1 

16.72                           ' 
60.02 

6.24 

fl5,65  % 
4.35 

07.39%                       i 

(2)   Cumulose  DepositB.— To  be  classed  with  the  sedentary 
deposits,  in  that  they  residt  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of                  ' 
material  in  situ,  but  differing  radically  in  both  composition  and 
■origin  from  those  just  described,  are  those  portions  of  the  rego- 
lith  which  result  from   the   gradual  accumulation  of   organic 
matter  with  only  small  amounts  of  foreign  detritus ;  which  are 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  the  combined  accumulations,  organic 
»nd  inorganic,  of  growing  plants.     Such  may  not  infrequently 
lie  found  in  all  stages  of  formation,  in  enclosed  ponds  or  lakes, 
without  appreciable  inlet  or  outlet,  being  merely  due  to  stand- 
ing water  in  low  places.     "  Such  pools,  when  not  exposed  to 
periodical  drying  up.  are  invaded  by  a  peculiar  vegetation,  first 
jnoHtly  composed  of  confervce,  simple  thread-like  plants  of  vari- 
ous color  and  of  prodigious  activity  of  growth,  mixed  with  a                  i 
mass  of  infusoria,  animalcules,  and  microscopic  plants,  which. 

"Bull.  4,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1892.                                                       J 
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partly  decomposed,  partly  containing  the  fioating  vegetation, 
soon  fill  the  basins  and  cover  the  Imttom  with  a  coating  of 
clay-like  mould.  So  rapid  is  the  work  of  these  minute  beings, 
that  in  soine  cases  from  6  to  10  inches  of  this  mud  is  deposiud 
in  one  year.  Some  artificial  bafiina  in  the  large  omameQuI 
parks  of  Europe  have  to  be  cleaned  of  such  muddy  deposiu 
of  floating  plants,  mixed  with  small  shells,  every  three  or  fonr 
years. 

"  When  left  undisturbed,  this  mud  becomes  gradually  thick 
and  solid;  in  some  cases,  of  great  thickness  ;  affording  a  kind  of 
soil  for  marsh  plants,  whieVi  root  at  the  bottom  of  the  basins  or 
swamps  and  send  off  their  stems  and  leaves  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  or  above  it ;  where  their  substance  becomes  in  the 
sunshine  hard  and  woody. 

"  As  these  plants  periodically  decay,  their  remains  of  course 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  ;  and  each  year  the  process  is 
repeated,  with  a  more  or  less  marked  variation  in  the  species 
of  the  plants.  After  a  time  the  basins  become  filled  by  tbese 
successive  accumulations  of  years  or  even  centuries,  and  the 
top  surface  of  the  decayed  matter,  being  exposed  to  atmoepherii; 
action,  is  transformed  into  humus  and  is  gradually  covered  br 
other  kinds  of  plants,  making  meadows  and  forests.  In  other 
cases  when  basins  of  stagnant  water  are  too  deep  tor  vegetation 


of  aquatic  plants,  nature  attains  the  same  result  by  a  different 
special  process ;  namely,  by  the  prolonged  vegetation  of  certain 
kinds  of  floating  mosses,  especially  the  species  known  as  sphagna- 
These  grow  with  prodigious  speed,  and  expanding  their  branches 
in  every  direction  over  the  surface  of  ponds  or  small  lakes,  soon 
cover  it  entirely.  They  thus  form  a  thin  floating  carpet,  whick 
as  it  gradually  increases  in  thickness  serves  as  a  solid  soil  for 
another  kind  of  vegetation,  —  that  of  the  rushes,  the  sedges,  and 
some  kinds  of  grasses,  which  grow  abundantly  mixed  with  the 
mossesi  and  wfdeh  by  their  water-absorbing  structure  fiirnisii 
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A  persistent  huiuidity  sufficient  for   the  preservation  of   their        ^^^| 
jemaina  against  aeri^  decay.     The  floating  carpet  of  moss  be-        ^^H 
comes  still  more  solid,  and  is  then  overspread  by  many  species        ^^H 
of  larger  swamp  plants,  ami  small  arborescent  shrubs,  especially                 1 
tliose  of  the  lieath  family ;  and  so,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  by  the 
contiuual  vegetation  of  the  mosses,  which  is  never  interrupted, 
and  by  the  yearly  deposits  of  plant  remains,  the  carpet  at  last 
becomes  strong  enongh  to  support  trees,  and  is  changed  into  a 
flotiting  forest,  until,  becoming  too  heavy,  it  either  breaks  and 
unks  suddenly  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  or  is  slowly  and  grad- 
ually lowered  into  it  and  covered  with  water," ' 
1     It  is  to  such  processes  that  are  due,  in  large  part,  the  inland 
kwiimp  soils  of  many  localities.     Beginning  at  and  near  the 
shore  and  upon  a  soil  of  wet  sand,  the  organic  mutter  has  accu- 
mulated year  by  year  till  now  several  feet  in  thickness  and  in 
some  cases  covering  miles  of  territory.     The  proportion  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  such  a  deposit  natuntUy  increases  from  the  shore 
outward  until  in  the  upper  and  central  layers  it  may  comprise 
90  %  of  the  total  weight. 

This  feature  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  analyses  of 
Jnaterial  from  an  open  ground  prairie  swamp  in  Carteret  County, 
Jlorth  Carolina. 

o<.«^„ 

1 

•' 

Bllica  (soluble)  (SiO,) 

80.84% 
3.70 
2.69 
M8 
O.M 
0.22 
0.07 
0.02 
0.08 
0.06 
Trace 
7.70 
2.50 

1.52% 

0.00 

0.30 

0.15 

0.30 

0.14 

o.oa 

0.13 
0.06 

0.00 
0.02 
87.26 
9.60 

Oiiiieoflron(FeiO,) 

Soda  (Na,0) 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO.) 

(ftlorine  (CI) 

Organic  matWr  (C) 

Column  I  of  the  above  is  from  the  margin — the  oak  fringe  — 
at  this  great  swamp,  near  North  River,  about  8  miles  north  of 
1                                1  Geol.  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1885,  p.  106. 
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Beaufort ;  it  is  light  gray  to  ash-colored  with  a  growth  of  white 
oak,  gum,  maple,  pine,  and  palmetto  trees ;  the  situation  is  low 
and  flat.  "  This  margin  belt  of  semi-swamp  is  from  a  half  mile 
or  less  in  width  to  above  a  mile.  The  surface  rises  towards  the 
interior  and  is  covered  by  a  soil,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  repre- 
sented by  column  II,  which  is  2  to  3  feet  deep  and  upwards,  aud 
lies  on  a  bed  of  white  sea-sand.  It  consists  of  a  loose  open  mass 
of  half-decayed  woody  matter,  of  a  brown  color,  and  is  in  fact 
a  superficial,  uncompressed  lignite  ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  analysis  includes  nearly  10  %  of  water,  so  that  the  dry  sub- 
stance would  give  but  S^  %  of  inorganic  matter,  not  more  than 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  ash  of  the  woody  matter.  The 
growth  is  a  dense  thicket  of  spindling  shrubs  with  small  scat- 
tered maples  and  bays."^ 

Wiley  has  described  ^  deposits  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature 
as  covering  1,000,000  acres  in  the  Kissimmee  valley  of  Florida, 
These,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown  to  deep  black  color,  contain 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  96.16%  of  volatile  matter,  and  vary 
from  3  to  20  feet  in  depth.  Such,  when  properly  drained,  may 
be  made  extremely  fertile,  though  in  periods  of  drought  endan- 
gered by  fire  which,  once  started,  may  burn  for  months,  doing 
immense  damage.  The  partially  reclaimed  areas  of  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  are  fair  representative  types  of 
swamp  soils. 

The  formation  of  cumulose  deposits  is  not,  however,  limited 
to  lakes,  stagnant  ponds,  or  even  to  swamps  as  the  word  is  ordi- 
narily used,  excepting  as  the  swamjj  itself  may  be  incidental 
and  consequent.  Regions  of  poor  drainage,  particularly  in 
moist  and  cool  climates,  may  give  rise  to  growths  of  sphagnous 
mosses  and  subsequently  to  plants  of  a  higher  t^'pe,  which  in 
course  of  years  assume  no  insignificant  proportions. 

In  accounting  for  such  accumulations,  we  have  but  to  remem- 
ber that  ordinarily  when  a  plant  dies,  its  organic  constituents 
are  returned  to  the  atmosphere  once  more  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  of  time  through  the  usual  processes  of  decay.  It 
needs  only  such  conditions  of  moisture  as  shall  prevent  the 
complete  decay  and  hence  favor  the  accumulation  of  the  organic 
matter,  to  give  us  beds  of  peat  and  ultimately  of  coal.  Plants 
of  the  type  of  sphagnous  mosses,  growing  continuously  above 

^  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  1875. 

2  Agricultural  Science,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  1893,  pp.  106-120. 
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nd  dying  beneath,  hold  in  their  iuusb  sufficient  moisture  to 
sclude  atmospheric  air,  and  thus  themselves  bring  about  the 
Iroper  conditions  for  bog  making.  In  virtue  of  this  property 
^h  may  gradually  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
Wintry,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  Vir- 
^ia  and  numerous  others  that  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
JDstances  are  on  record  where  bogs  of  this  nature  have  grown 
b  far  above  the  natural  level,  that  during  seasons  of  unusual 
Binfall  they  have  burst,  and  flooded  adjacent  regions,  with  dis- 
|itrou»  results.  The  rate  of  growth  of  such  accumulations  is 
l^turally  quite  variable.  H.  S.  Gesaer,  as  quoted  by  T,  Rupert 
Ibnes,^  states  that  in  Bavarian  moor*  the  observed  increase  in 
IBBt,  in  forty-five  years,  amounted  to  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thick- 
ness; in  Oldenberg,  in  one  hundred  years,  to  4  feet;  in  Ham- 
belsmoor,  Denmark,  to  2^  feet ;  and  in  Alpine  districts  to  4  and 
feet  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

The  peat  bogs,  so  characteristic  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
iter  nortliern  latitudes,  are  of  this  type.  A  section  of  the 
ell-known  13og  of  Allen,  made  in  county  Kildare,  is  given 
dow.s 


)  Dark  reddUb  browD ;  mass  compact ;  no  fibres  of  moss  visible ; 

surface  decomposed  by  atmosphere 2   feet 

)  LIgbt  reddish  brown  ;  fibres  of  moss  very  perfect 3     " 

)  Pftle  yellowiuli  brown  ;  fibres  of  moss  very  perceptible B     " 

J  Deep  reddish  brown  ;  fibres  of  moss  perceptible 8j    " 

)  Blackish  brown ;    fibres  of  moss  scarcely  perceptible,  contains 

□mneloui  twigs  and  small  brancbes  of  birch,  elder,  and  fii  ,  3  " 
Dull  yellow-brown ;  fibres  not  visible  ;  contains  much  empyreu- 

matic  oil ;  mass  compact 3      " 

')  Blackish  brown  ;  mass  compact ;  fibres  not  visible  ;  contains  much 

empyreiunatic  oil 10      " 

I]  Black  mass,  very  compact  ;  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  pitch  or 

coal ;  fracture  conchoidal  in  all  Uirectione ;  lustre  shiuitig  ...    4      " 

Total  depth  of  bog 38  J  feet 


'  Proc.  GeologJBts'  Association,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  January,  1B80. 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  Proc.  of  the  GeologlBls'  Association,  London,  Vol.  VI,  Ko. 
hnuary,  1S80,    This  authority  clitsslfies  the  peat  bogs,  swamps,  and  maishes, 
bUowa : - 

Feat  hogs  and  turf  moors  on  such  plateaux  as  fiat  mountain  tops  and  wide 


[,   Feat  hogs  and  turf  m( 


\ 
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Deposits  of  the  cumulose  type  pass  by  all  gradations  into 
the  paludal,  swamp,  or  marsh  type  and  these  in  turn  into  ordi- 
nary alluvium.  Or  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  reverse  this 
order,  since,  as  in  the  gradual  silting  up  of  an  enclosed  Jake, 
we  may  have,  in  the  first  stages,  stratified  alluvium,  then  when 
the  waters  become  suflBciently  shallowed,  swamp  and  muck 
deposits,  and  lastly  the  deposits  of  pure  organic,  or  cumulose 
material. 


2.    TRANSPORTED  MATERIALS 

Because  of  the  constant  action  of  gravity,  the  well-known 
transporting  power  of  water,  the  wind  or  moving  ice,  few  re- 
sidual products  retain  for  any  length  of  time  their  virgin  purity, 
but  become  more  or  less  contaminated  with  materials  from  ne^r 
or  distant  sources.  The  avalanches  of  mountain  regions  afford 
an  illustration  of  the  bodily  transfer  of,  it  may  be,  millions  of 
tons  of  matter  from  the  mountain  slopes  to  be  debouched  into 
the  valley  below ;  the  slow-creeping  glacier  brings  down  its 
load  and  deposits  its  moraine  when,  succumbing  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  warmer  climes,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  it  fur- 
ther :  spasmodic  winds  catch  up  the  smaller  particles  as  clouds 
of  dust  to  be  transported,  assorted,  and  redeposited  as  their 

II.  Teat  bogs  of  valleys  :  (1)  At  the  heads  of  valleys  ;  (2)  at  the  salient  audes 
within  river  curves;  (8)  in  deserted  beds  of  rivers;  (4)  in  plains  and  lakes'^f 
expanded  valleys  ;  (o)  special  peat  bogs  of  Denmark  and  the  black  earth  of  Ku?- 
sia  ;  (0)  river  deltas  ;  (7)  maritime  peat  marshes,  where  certain  valleys  ami  plain* 
open  to  the  sea. 

Regarding  the  black  earth  of  Russia,  it  should  be  stated  that  this  i?  n-''^^ 
regarded  by  at  least  one  authority  (Hume,  Geol.  Mag.,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  18^'*-* 
being  but  a  local  phase  of  the  loess,  the  color  being  due  to  the  prevalenei' '^f 
organic  matter. 

Shaler  (Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1888-89),  on  a  basis  of  physical  char- 
acters, classifies  the  inundated  lands  of  the  United  States  as  below  :  — 


Marine  marshes 


Fresh-water  swamps  .    .    .    .< 


Above  mean  tide 


Below  mean  tide 


River  swamps  . 

Lake  swamps    . 

Upland  swamps 
Ablation  swamps. 


/  Grass  marshes. 
I  Mangrove  marshes. 
(  Mud  banks. 
\  Eel-grass  areas, 
f  Terrace. 
\  Estuarine. 
f  Lake  margins. 
I  Quaking  bogs, 
r  Wet  woods. 
I  Climbing  bogs. 


'    N  v; 
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e  is  Bpeot,  It  is,  however,  tlirougli  the  continual  transpor- 
m  of  running  atreanis,  both  in  the  past  imii  present,  and 
lUgh  the  action  of  moving  ice  in  ages  gone,  that  have  been 
tght  about  the  great  amount  of  transportation  and  adniixt- 
characteristic  of  tliat  part  of  the  regolith  comprised  under 
general  name  of  drift.  According  to  wliich  of  the  agencies 
Berated  prevailed,  we  may  subdivide  our  subject  as  foUoft's  : 
Coiluvial  deposits,  (2)  alluvial  deposits,  (3)  teolian  de- 
ts,  and  (4)  glacial  deposits,  though  as  we  proceed  we  shall 
that  the  lines  of  separation  are  not  in  all  cases  sharply 
vo,  and  in  many  an  area  the  regolith  bears  impress  of  com- 
aded  agencies. 

I)  Colluvial  Deposits.'  —  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
tide  those  heterogeneous  aggregates  of  rock  detritus  com- 
Jy  designated  as  talus  and  cliff  debris.  The  material  of 
avalanches  may  also  be  classed  here.  Such  result 
wholly  from  the  transporting  action  of  gravity.  The 
deposits  in  themselves  are  comparatively  limited 
1  extent,  ever  varying  in  composition,  and  are 
composed  of  an  indiscriminate  admixture  of 
particles  of  all  sizes,  from  those  as  fine  as 
dust  to  blocks  it  may  be  of  Iiundreds  of 
tons'  weight.  Such  are  necessarily  limited 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cliffs  or 
^  (  mountains  from  which  they  are  derived. 
As  loosened  hy  heat  or  frost  from  the 


31.  — tHaKram 
rwing  thebistory 

k;  bh,  talus;  e, 
Hjed  portion  of  s 
I  miterlal  b«lDg 


mt  masses,  the  fragments 

blfi  down  the  slopes,  gradually 

Unulating  in  beds  the  slope  of  which  is  limited  only  hy  the 

I  of  gravity  and  the  character  of  the  debris.     (See  PI.  23.) 

{nations  of  30°  are  common  ;   less  commonly  of  40°.     From 

trota  the  Latin  "coUuviCB,"  a  miiture.    The  term  as  here  uaed  ia  more 
Bted  in  its  meaning  than  as  uaed  by  Professor  Hilgard. 
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their  mode  of  origin  it  is  natural  that  the  individual  particles 
should  be  mainly  angular  and  comparatively  fresh.  In  fael, 
they  represent  rock -weathering  through  disintegration,  and 
not  decompoaition,  which  will  come  later.  Below,  i.e.  fortlier 
down  the  slopes  and  in  tlie  edges  of  the  valleys,  these  coarse, 
illy  assorted  deposits  pass  gradually  into  soils ;  above,  thej 
coflsist  simply  of  masses  of  loose  rock  wholly  unfitted  for  the 
support  of  vegetable  life.  (Fig.  31.)  Through  becoming  sat- 
urated with  water,  ice,  or  snow,  such  at  times  become  loosened 
from  the  steep  slopes  on  which  they  lie  and  slide  down  in  the 
form  of  avalanches  into  the  valleys.  Although,  comparatively 
limited  in  their  extent,  these  latter,  owing  to  the  resistless 
energy  and  suddenness  of  their  advance,  are  sometimes  appall- 
ingly destructive,  as  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  other  mountain  regions.  The  geographic  dislribiitioB 
of  talus  deposits  as  controlled  by  climatic  conditions  has  been 
already  noted  (p.  283). 

(2)  Alluvial  Deposits.  —  The  deposits  included  under  this 
head  differ  structurally  from  tliose  thus  far  described  iu  thai 
they  are  always  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified,  or  bedded. 
In  writing  of  the  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  agaiu 
when  treating  of  the  action  of  running  water,  a  few  figures 
were  given  relative  to  the  amount  of  transported  dehris  de- 
posited yearly  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  a  similar  way  the 
amount  of  debris  carried  annually  to  the  ocean  by  some  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  the  world  has  been  estimated  as  below  :  — 

Misaisaippi T,468,6»4,400    Rhone fiOO,C00,a» 

Upper  Ganges      .    .    ,    6,368,077,440    Danube l,253,738,ffl« 

Uoang-Ho 17,620,000.000  \  Vo l,5IO.I4;,O00 

The  muddy  condition  of  the  water,  caused  by  this  sus- 
pended matter,  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  certain  rivers  that 
they  have  received  special  names  on  this  account.  Hoang-Ho 
means  simply  yellow  river ;  Missouri  is  the  Indian  name 
for  Big  Muddy;  while  the  famous  Red  River  of  the  North  is 
so  called  merely  because  of  the  red  mud  it  carries.  Such  silt- 
bearing  streams,  flowing  into  lakes  and  tideless  seas,  begin 
depositing  their  loads  so  soon  as  their  currents  are  cliecked, 
building  up  thus  the  so-called  delta  deposits  for  which  the 
MissiBsippi,  the  Po,  Ganges,  and  the  Nile  are  noted. 

The  character  of  the  material  in  the  delta  deposits  is  van- 
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jnly  within  certaio  limits,  consisting  always  of  siliceous              ^M 

md  mud  intermingled  with  organic  matter.                                        ^M 

ifessor  Judd,  who  examined  samples  from  borings  in  the              ^M 

al  deposits  of  the  Nile  delta,  found  the  materials  to  vary              H 

tly  in  texture  from  the  surface  downward,  the  variations              H 

fing   no  recognizable   law.     The   percentage  amounts  of              H 

tuents  classed  as  sand  and  mud,  us  obtained  from   (I)              H 

T8   at  Kasr-el-Nil,  Cairo.  (II>  Kafr-ez-Zayat,  and  (III)              ■ 

ih,  are  given  iu  the  table  below.                                                         H 
I                              11                            III 
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e  material  described  as  sand  consists  of  rounded,  angular. 

ub-angular  grains.     The  well-rounded  granules  are  mainly 

artz  and  feldspar  ;  the  angular  and  sub-angular  of  quartz. 

(ars,  hornblende,  and  iiugite.  with  smaller  quantities  of 

tourmaline,  sphenc,  iolite,  zircon,  fluor-spar,  and  magnetite 
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alt  in  a  nearly  unaltered  couditioD.  The  feldspars  are  mainly 
orthoclase  and  microeline  — rarely  a  soda-lime  variety  —  and 
in  a  state  of  surprising  freshness.  The  quartz  is  in  part  the 
quartz  of  granitic  rocks  and  the  larger  grains  well  rounded, 
best  described  as  microscopic  pebbles.  He  says :  "  It  is  evi- 
dent that  these  aand  grains  have  been  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  or  of  older  sandstones 
derived  directly  from  such  rocks.  The  larger  grains  exhibit 
the  perfect  rounding  and  polishing  now  recognized  as  charac- 
teristic of  leolian  actiou ;  the  smaller  ones  from  their  larger 
surfaces  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  have  undergone  far  less 
attrition  in  their  passage  through  the  air ;  but  It  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  really  desert  sand,  derived  from  the  vast 
tracts  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  swept 
into  it  by  the  action  of  the  wind."  The  material  described 
as  mud  is  composed  of  essentially  the  same  materials  as  the 
sands,  but  in  a  more  finely  divided  state.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  kaolin,  though  there  are  present 
particles  of  organic  matter  and  frustules  of  diatoms.  Tiie 
surprising  freshness  of  the  materials  and  lack  of  kaolin  ia 
regarded  as  indicative  of  an  origin  through  the  action  of  heat 
and  frost;  i.e.  through  mechanical  agencies  rather  than  through 
the  processes  of  rock  decomposition.' 

But,  as  has  been  already  noted,  only  a  part  of  the  sediment 
carried  by  any  stream  renches  its  mouth.  A  comparatively 
small,  but,  from  our  present  standpoint,  very  important  portion 
is  carried  daring  seasons  of  high  water  beyond  the  usual  chan- 
nels and  spread  out  over  the  flood  plains,  oa  described  on  p.  28". 
■  Such  deposits  are,  as  a  rule,  plainly  stratified,  and  consist  of 
mineral  matter  in  a  finely  comminuted  condition  derived,  it  may 
be,  from  the  breaking  down  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks.  Their 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  as  well  as  the  periodic  char- 
acter of  their  deposition,  are  favorable  to  the  formation  of  soils 
possessing  great  strength  and  fertility.  Both  fertility  and  rate  \ 
of  deposition  in  such  cases  are  augmented  through  plant  growth, 
which  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  wherever  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  So  soon  as  the  water  leaves  the  flood  plain, 
a  host  of  moisture-loving  plants,  as  reeds  and  rushes,  spring  up 
in  countless  numbers  to  die  down  again  in  the  fall,  and  yieW 
the  carbon  and  nitrogeneous  constituents  to  serve  as  fertilizers, 
1  Ptoq.  Royal  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  XXXIX,  1885,  p,  £13. 
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I  augment  the  crop  of  the  following  year.  Moreover,  the 
laining  stems  and  fallen  leaves  of  the  planta  serve  to  retard 

riinniug  waters  of  each  succeeding  flood,  catching  in  tlieir 
ahes  the  floating  sediments  which  might  otherwise  be  carried 
ward.  The  Anacostia,  which  empties  into  the  Potomac  Kiver 
t  of  Washington,  serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  working 
these  agencies.  A  century  ago  the  stream  was  navigable  by 
Ating  crafts  as  far  as  Bladensburg.  Now,  owing  to  shiillow 
tera,  nothing  but  rowboats  can  navigate  beyond  the  Kavy 
rd  at  Washington.  Each  season  the  stream,  murky  with 
pended  silt  from  cultivnteil  Helds  along  its  shores,  comes 
vn,  till,  ponded  back  by  tides,  it  begins  to  deposit  its  load. 

year  by  year  its  bed  was  thus  raised,  water  plants,  encroach- 
;  more  and  more  from  shallow  shores,  still  further  dammed 


sluggish  current  till  now,  during  summer  months,  it  is  little 
re  than  a  stagnant  pond  full  of  rank  vegetation,  and  a  source 
odors  foul  and  atmospheres  enervating.  The  so-called 
'otomac  Flats "  south  of  the  city  of  W;vshington  owed  their 
gin  and  unhealthy  conditions  to  similar  processes. 
The  method  of  alluvial  deposition  in  the  flood  plain,  or 
Ita,  of  the  lower  Mississippi  has  been  worked  out  by  McGee.^ 
m  whom  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  considerable 

in  length  this  flood  plain  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
W  miles  measured  along  the  river,  or  half  as  far  measured 
an  air  line,  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
iff  rampart  separating  it  from  the  contiguous  district ;  it  is 
inded  on  the  west  by  a  less  continuous  and  less  conspicuous 
apart  crossing  the  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Hock  and  grad- 
ly  failing  southward  until  this  district  and  its  more  westerly 

■  The  Lafayette  Formation,  Ann.  Hep,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1890-01, 
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neighbor  nearly  blend.  The  surface  of  thi»  otherwise  mtmoto- 
nous  district  is  relieved  by  a  few  small  tracts  of  higher  lantl. 
Most  conspicuous  of  these  is  Crowley  Ridge  in  eastern  Arkansas. 
a  long  belt  of  upland  stretching  from  the  southeastern  Missouri 
southward  between  the  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers  to  the 
Mississippi  at  Helena.  This  belt  of  upland  rises  100  or  200  feet 
above  the  insulating  flood  plain,  and  in  it-s  steepness  of  slope 
and  rugosity  of  outline  fairly  simulates  the  eastern  rampart 
overlooking  the  "  delta  "  in  corresponding  latitudes. 

The  vast  lowland  tract  comprised  in  and  constituting  most  of 
this  district  is  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  most  complete 
example  of  a  land  surface  lying  at  base-level  or  a  trifle  below 
that  the  continent  affords. 

It  is  trenched  longitudinally  by  the  Mississippi,  and  trans- 
versely by  the  White,  Arkansas,  Red,  and  other  large  riven; 
between  these  greater  waterways  it  is  cut  into  a  labyrinth  of 
peninsulas  and  islands  by  a  network  of  lesser  tributaries  and 
distributaries,  the  former  gathering  the  waters  from  its  own 
surface  and  from  adjacent  country,  and  the  latter  aiding  the 
main  river  to  discharge  its  vast  volume  of  water  and  it«  immense 
load  of  detritus  into  the  G-ulf.  The  whole  surface  lies  so  low 
that  it  is  flooded  by  periodic  overflows  of  the  Mississippi  anJ 
its  larger  tributaries,  and  with  each  flood  receives  a  fresh  coat- 
ing of  river  sediment ;  and  much  of  the  flood  plain,  fertilized  bj 
freshet  deposits,  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  forests  and  deua 
tangles  of  undergrowth,  or  with  brakes  of  cane,  or  with  sub- 
tropical shrubbery,  only  a  few  of  the  broader  inter-stream  tracts 
being  grassed.  Partly  by  reason  of  this  mantle  of  vegetatioa. 
the  current  of  each  overflow  is  checked  as  the  river  rises  abore 
its  banks,  and  most  of  the  sediment  is  dropped  near  by;  and  so 
the  Mississippi,  the  White,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red,  as  well 
as  each  lesser  tributary  and  each  distributary  from  the  greal 
Atchafalaya  down,  are  flanked  by  natural  levees  of  height  irnl 
breadth  proportionate  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  streBiii> 
The  network  of  waterways  is  thus  a  network  of  double  ridg* 
with  channels  between;  and  each  inter-stream  area  is  virtuailj 
a  shallow,  dish-like  pond  in  which  the  waters  of  the  floods  lif 
long,  to  be  drained  finallj',  perhaps,  through  fresh-made  breab 
in  the  natural  dikes,  weeks  after  the  stream  flood  subsides.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  district  the  inter-stream  basins  approaci 
tide  level  and  drain  still  more  slowly  ;    in  tlie  sub-coastal  loat 
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many  of  the  basins  are  permanent  tidal  niarahes.  In  the  nestern 
part  of  the  district  is  an  area  in  which  the  inter-stream  hasins 
lie  80  high  that  they  are  invaded  only  by  the  highest  floods  and 
veneered  with  only  the  finest  sediments ;  in  some  cases  these 
sediments  are  so  fine  and  so  compactly  aggregated  and  the 
surface  is  so  ill  drained  and  watered  that  trees  may  hardly 
take  root,  and  these  are  either  drowned  by  the  floods  or  with- 
ered by  the  sun  in  the  drought.  Such  portions  of  the  sur- 
face are  but  scantily  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  form 
the  ''black  prairies"  of  southern  Arkansas  and  northwestern 
Louisiana. 

It  is  to  just  such  processes  as  tbose  described  that  the  Nile 
valley  owes  its  remarkable  fertility.  The  sediments  depos- 
ited over  these  plains  during  the  season  of  freshets  consist  of 
fine  sand  brought  down  by  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  from 
the  decomposing  siliceous  rocks  of  mountainous  Abyssinia.  The 
gneisses  and  granites  yield  their  detritus  to  the  Hxiviatiug  in- 
fluence of  the  mountain  torrents  and  majestic  Nile,  the  clayey 
particles  being  borne  seaward,  while  the  fresh  quartzose,  feld- 
spathic  and  other  siliceous  particles,  and  smaller  traces  of  apa- 
tite and  alkaline  carbonates  rema.in  in  just  the  right  stage  of 
subdivision  to  yield  a  soil,  which  has  brought  forth  for  a  period 
of  over  4000  years  crop  after  crop  without  artificial  fertilization. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  physical  character- 
istics of  alluvial  deposits,  a  portiou  of  which  are  but  reasserted 
materials  from  the  glacial  drift. 
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The  same  processes  active  in  delta  formation  are  manifested 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  gradual  silting  up  of  many  inland 
lakes,  particularly  those  of  glacial  origin,  the  rapidity  of  the 
filling  being  augmented  by  aquatic  plants. 

These  lakei&  lie  not  infrequently  between  high  hills,  being 
fed  by  one  or  more  streams  flowing  through  narrow  valleys, 
and  having  outlets  at  the  opposite  extremity.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  we  may  imagine  one  of  these  to 
have  existed  as  a  lake  of  clear  blue  water  of  varying  depths, 
tilled  with  abundant  fish  and  wild  fowl.  But  the  little  streams 
which  fed  it  brought  down  continually  sand  and  silt  to  be  de- 
posited at  varying  distances  so  soon  as  the  currents  fall  to  sleep 
within  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Hence  each  year  it  shallows, 
and  the  pure  white  water-lily,  reeds,  and  the  rotting  trunks  of 
trees  and  shrubs  encroach  upon  its  shores  until  in  course  of 
time  there  remains  but  a  flat  plain,  for  a  time  subject  to  annual 
inundations,  but  ultimately  permanently  above  the  level  of  but 
the  most  severe  floods,  and  through  which  flow  in  a  meander- 
ing course  the  sluggish  streams  that  first  gave  it  birth  and  then 
wrought  its  extinction.  This  is  the  story  of  thousands  of  the 
so-called  meadows,  swales,  swamps,  and  intervals  throughout 
the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  process  in 
some  easily  recognizable  stage  may  be  foimd  in  almost  any  lake 
or  pond  now  remaining. 

It  is  a  striking  thought  that  all  our  lakes  are  but  transient 
enlargements  of  pre-existing  streams,  and  will  in  time,  perhaps 
even  before  our  own  species  is  extinct,  become  converted  into 
broad  expanses  of  meadow  lands ;  and  that  our  cliildren'i^  chil- 
dren may  yet  sow  and  reap  from  rich  and  fertile  areas  which 
now  echo  only  to  the  cry  of  water-fowls,  and  whose  blue  ex- 
panse is  broken  but  by  wind-born  waves  and  leaping  fish. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  deposits  thus  formed  varv 
within  certain  limits  almost  indefinitely,  since  everythiufr  tl*"* 
])en(ls  on  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  silt  brought  down 
by  tlie  streams.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are  they  clayey,  since  the  finer 
particles  are  carried  beyond.  In  nearly  all  instances  they  are 
found  to  consist  of  very  fine  sand,  largely  siliceous,  permeated, 
often  quite  blackened,  through  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 
Such  are  the  mucks  or  mucky  soils  of  New  England. 

So  abundant  is  this  organic  matter  that,  when  dried,  such  are 
not  infrequently  used  locally  for  mulching  purposes,  though 
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in  their  fresli  condition  they  are  sour  and  almost  worthless 
except  for  growing  sedges  and  the  ranker  kinds  of  forage 
^rass.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  process  of  filling  up. 
deposition  of  sediments  may  almost  entirely  cease,  since  the 
water  no  longer  rises  above  the  level  of  past  accumulations. 
In  such  cases  the  final  stages  consist  simply  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  organic  matter  aTid  the  deposits  come  to  closely 
resemble,  or  are  even  superficially  identical  with,  the  cumulose 
deposits  already  described.  This  same  statement  holds  good 
also  for  the  closely  related  salt-water  marsh  or  paludal  deposits, 
to  l>e  noted  later. 

Loe»»  and  Adobe.  —  Under  the  head  of  transported  deposits, 
we  must  also  consider  the  so-called  loess  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley in  our  own  country ;  of  the  Rhine  valley,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  of  northern  China  and  the  Russian  steppes,  though, 
Bs  we  shall  see,  the  name  includes  deposits  which,  while  having 
many  physical  properties  in  common,  may  vary  widely  in  com- 
position as  well  as  in  method  of  deposition.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  name,  through  misapprehension,  has  not 
been  so  loosely  applied  as  to  rob  it  of  its  proper  geological 
Bignilicance. 

The  loess  of  China,  made  famous  through  the  researches  of 
Richtofen,  is  now  regarded  by  some  authorities '  as  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  adobe.  Richtofen  himself,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, regarded  the  Chinese  loess  as  largely  an  isollan 
deposit,  as  due  to  the  action  of  wind  in  transporting  for  long 
distances  the  fine  detritus  swept  by  rain  and  wind  from  moun- 
tain slopes  into  enclosed  basins,  to  ultimately  become  entangled 
snd  deposited  among  the  growing  vegetation.  This  foreign 
inateri^,  intermingled  with  the  collective  residue  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  the  inorganic  residuum  from  the  decay  of 
prairie  vegetation  for  countless  generations,  makes  up  its  mass 
over  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory,  and  to  depths 
in  places  of  thousands  of  feet.  The  characteristics  of  the  loess, 
lbs  found  in  China,  are  those  of  a  fine  calcareous  silt  or  clay,  of 
ft  yellowish  or  buff  color,  so  slightly  coherent  that  it  may  be 
*eadily  reduced  to  powder  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and 
yet  possessing  such  tenacity  as  to  resist  the  ordinary  weather- 
ing' action  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  wherever  cut  by  stream 
erosion  or  other  means,  to  stand  with  vertical  walls,  even 
»  See  r.  C.  Ku-well,  Subaerial  Deposits  nf  Ncirtli  America,  Geol.  Mag.,  August,  18H8. 
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though  they  may  be  hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  The  loess 
country  is  described  aa  thus  cut  up  by  an  almost  impassable 
system  of  gorges,  so  that  to  cross  it  in  any  lixed  direction  k 
almost  an  impossibility.  "Wide  chasms  are  surrounded  bj- 
castles,  towers,  peaks,  and  needles,  all  made  up  of  yellow  earth, 
between  which  gorges  and  chasms  radiate  labyrinthically  up- 
wards into  the  walls  of  solid  ground  around.  High  upon  » 
rock  of  earth  —  steeper  than  any  rock  of  stone — stands  tlie 
temple  of  the  village,  or  a  small  fortress  which  affords  Ihe 
villagers  a  safe  retreat  in  times  of  danger.  The  only  access 
to  sucli  a  place  is  by  a  spiral  stairway  dug  out  witliin  the  mass 
of  the  bluff  itself.  In  this  yellow  defile  there  are  innumerable 
nooks  and  recesses,  often  enlivened  by  thousands  of  people, 
who  dwell  in  caves  dug  in  the  loess."  ^ 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  loess,  both  in  China  And 
elsewhere,  is  the  abundance  of  minute  tubes  or  canals  —  lined 
with  carbonate  of  Hme  —  which  traverse  it  from  above  doivn- 
ward,  and  which  are  assumed  by  some  to  be  due  to  root  fibres. 
It  is  the  presence  of  these  presumably  tliat  causes  the  vertical 
cleavage,  and  at  the  same  time  the  remarkable  absorptive  quali- 
ties for  which  the  loess  is  noted.  Such  is  the  material  which 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years  has  brought  forth  crops 
continuously,  and  without  exhaustion,  over  jnauy  s(]uare  miles 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Its  distribution  in  Europe  is  giveua.* 
extending  from  the  French  coast  at  Sangatte,  eastward  across 
the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  filling  up  the  depressions  of 
the  Ardennes,  passing  far  up  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Neekar,  Main,  and  Lahr;  likewise  those  of  die 
Elke  above  Meissen,  the  Weser,  Mulde,  and  Saale,  the  upper 
Oder  and  Vistula.  Spreading  across  upper  Silesia,  it  sweeps 
eastward  over  the  plains  of  Poland  and  southern  Russia,  where 
it  forms  the  substratum  of  the  tachernoseun,  or  black  eartli- 
It  extends  into  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungaria.  Galicia,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Roumania  far  up  into  the  Carpathians,  where  n 
reaches  heights  of  from  2000  to  5000  feet  above  sea-level.  In 
northern  China  it  spreads  over  a  large  portion  of  the  regiu" 
drained  by  the  Hoang-Ho.  For  nearly  a  thousand  niilw 
from  the  borders  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Pechele,  througb 
the  provinces  of  Sliausi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu,  everj-^vhere  Mi  ll« 

1  The    Chinese    Loess    Puzzle,    by  J,   D.    WLitDey,   Americui    NalanW- 
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northern  base  of  the  range  of  the  Tsing-ling-shan,  the  loess 
may  be  followed  to  the  very  divide  which  separates  the  biisin 
of  the  Hoang-Ho  from  the  region  destitute  of  drainage,  into 
the  sea.  Toward  the  north  it  reaches  almost  to  the  edge  of 
the  Mongolian  plateau.  The  entire  area  covered  continuously 
is  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Germany,  while  it  is 
found  in  more  or  less  detached  portions  over  an  area  in  addi- 
tion, uearly  half  as  large.  In  tbe  United  States  the  loeaa 
covers  thousands  of  square  miles  throughout  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  lliver.  It  is  found  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  According  to  Professor  Aughey  it 
prevails  over  at  least  three-fourths  of  Nebraska,  to  a  depth 
ranging  from  5  to  150  feet,  and  furnishes  a  soil  of  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  fertility.  Aa  here  found,  however,  the 
eeolian  hypothesis  fails  to  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  represents 
in  large  part  the  fine  silt,  the  glacial  flour  brought  down  by 
the  ice  of  the  Glacial  epo';h,  borne  southward  by  atreams,  and 
deposited  in  water  just  sufliciently  in  motion  to  carry  the  tine 
clay  farther  away.  The 
loess,  in  fact,  ilhistrntes 
in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  wonderful  assorting 
power  of  water. 

Microscopic  and  chemi- 
cal examinations  of  loess 
sustain  this  hypothesis. 
The  particles  are  aa  a  rule 
quite  fresh  and  sharply 
angular.  Out  of  150,000 
particles  examined  under 
the  microscope  only  about 
S  %  measures  above  .0025 
of  a  mUlimetre  and  1  fo 
over  .005  of  a  millimetre. 
Qiiartz  is  the  prepon- 
derating   material,   with 

lesser  amounts  of  orthoclaae  and  plagioclase  feldspars,  white 
and  dark  micas,  hornblende,  augite,  magnetite,  dolomite,  and  cal- 
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I.  The  loess  of  the  Rhine  valley  and  of  China  offers  no  differ- 
es  that  can  be  readily  described,  though,  as  will  be  noticed 
reference  to  the  analyses,  there  may  be  a  wide  difference  in 
mical  composition.     Indeed,  the  essential  characteristic  of 

loess  is  a  physical  rather  than  a  chemical  one,  and  it  is 
ibtless  to  this  that  is  due  its  uniform  fertility.     On  p.  330 

given  analyses  of  loess  from  the  United  States,  the  Rhine 
ley,  and  from  Switzerland. 

?he  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  fine  state  of  sub- 
Lsion  in  which  the  particles  exist  in  loess  as  well  as  in  the 
t  brought  down  by  snow,  which  will  be  described  on  p.  344. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

CCHSTITUKNTS 

•  • 

Loess  : 
City, 

< 

•  • 

o 
as 
m  ^ 

Upland 

ViBGINIA 

Illinois 

River 

YlBGINIA 

Illinois 

■   M 

•.'3 

II 

ft  M  i-i 

iture 

•   •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5.40  % 

3.17% 

inic  matter 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

4.96 

11.98 

fel 

0.00  % 

0.00  0/, 

0.00 

0.00 

rse  sand 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

ium  sand 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

) sand  

0.01 

0.10 

0.00 

0.00 

y  fine  sand 

7.68 

24.84 

23.14 

0.00 

61.85 

9.60 

15.15 

60.98 
2.80 
6.15 

54.81 
2.46 
9.45 

69.37 

;silt 

5.80 

r 

9.68 

^ughey  ^  gives  the  following  section  of  the  loess  and  soil  in 

3raska. 

(1)  Loess 4   feet 

(2)  Black  soil 2  " 

(3)  Loess 4  " 

(4)  Black  soil IJ  " 

(5)  Loess 5  »' 

(6)  Black  soil IJ  " 

(7)  Stratified  loess 15  *' 

This  alternation  is  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  of  fre- 
snt  changes  of  level  during  the  loess-forming  period.  It 
lid  seem  that  the  loess  was  deposited  in  shallow  water  and 
t  as  the  lake  became  filled  plant  life  came  in  as  in  modern 
1  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Nebraska,  p.  276. 
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bogs  and  marshes,  and  throve  until  sufficient  organic  matter  was 
formed  to  make  the  black  soil  layer.  A  period  of  subsidence 
followed,  more  loess  was  deposited  and  the  previous  condition 
repeated,  this  process  going  on  till  all  the  layers  were  formed. 
The  material  of  the  loess,  in  this  case,  would  seem  most  likely 
to  have  been  of  seolian  origin. 

The  name  adobe  is  given  to  a  calcareous  clay  of  a  gray-brown 
or  yellowish  color,  very  fine-grained  and  porous,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently friable  to  crumble  readily  in  the  fingers,  and  yet,  like 
loess,  has  sufficient  coherency  to  stand  for  many  years  in  the 
form  of  vertical  escarpments,  without  appreciable  talus  slopes. 
The  material  of  the  adobe  is  derived  from  the  wast€  of  the 
surrounding  mountain  slopes,  the  disintegration  being  largely 
mechanical.  According  to  Prof.  I.  C.  Russell,^  from  whose  de- 
scriptions is  drawn  a  portion  of  what  is  given  here,  it  is  assorted 
and  spread  out  over  the  valley  bottom  by  the  action  of  ephemeral 
streams,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  dust  blown  by  the  winds 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  rendered  more  or  less 
coherent  by  the  cementing  action  of  interstitial  carbonate  of  lime. 

Hilgard  ^  limits  the  name  adobe  to  the  distinctly  clayey  soils  of 
the  arid  regions,  and  divides  them  into  two  classes,  —  the  upland 
and  the  valley  adobes,  the  first  being  derived  mainly  from  the 
disintegration,  in  place,  of  clay  shales,  while  the  second  are 
mostly  paludal  or  swamp  formations,  and  represent  either  the 
finest  materials  that  remain  suspended  in  slack  water,  from  any 
source,  or  sometimes  the  direct  washings  of  the  clayey  soils  of 
the  hills.  Whichever  authority  we  follow,  it  is  evident  the 
name  includes  materials  alike  not  in  mode  of  origin  or  com- 
position, but  only  in  physical  characteristics. 

Adobe  forms  the  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rainless  region 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  found  therefore  in  Colorado,  Utah. 
Nevada,  southern  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  west- 
ern Texas,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  Idaho,  Wyominitj. 
and  Oregon.  It  has  also  a  wide  distribution  in  Mexico.  In 
tlie  United  States  it  occurs  from  near  the  sea-level  in  Arizona, 
and  even  below  it  in  southern  California  up  to  an  elevation  of 
at  least  GOOO  or  8000  feet  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming. 

^  Subaerial  Deposits  of  North  America,  Geol.  Mag.,  August,  1889. 
-  Bull.  3,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1892. 
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The  maximum  thickness  of  the  various  deposits  grouped 
under  this  name  is  not  in  all  cases  readily  determined,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  still  accumulating  and  has  not  been  sufficiently 
dissected  by  erosion  to  expose  sections  to  any  considerable 
depth.  Many  of  the  valleys  of  the  arid  region  have  been  filled 
by  it  to  a  depth  of  2000  or  3000  feet.  In  the  larger  valleys 
there  are  rocky  crests,  called  "  lost  mountaina,"  which  project 
above  the  broad  level  desert  surface,  and  which  are  in  reality 
the  summits  of  precipitous  mountains  that  have  been  almost 
completely  buried  beneath  these  recent  accumulations.  Tiie 
prevailing  color  of  adobe  is  light  buff  to  gray,  excepting  when 
contaminated  with  organic  matter.  In  its  typical  form  it  is  so 
fine  as  to  be  quite  without  grit  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  irregular  unassorted  flakes  and  grains,  principally 
quartz,  but  fragments  of  other  minerals  are  also  present.  The 
adobe  of  Salt  Lake  shows  fiocculent  masses  of  amorphous  matter, 
■which,  when  thoroughly  disintegrated,  are  found  to  consist  of 
minute  sharply  angular  fragments  of  quartz  and  feldspar  with 
much  calcareous  matter,  and  only  rarely  a  shred  of  micaceous 
or  hornblendic  material.  In  size  the  particles  vary  from  those 
too  small  for  measurement  up  to  .08  millimetre  in  tliameter. 

The  valuable  characteristics  of  the  adobe  are  its  extreme 
fineness,  great  depth,  and  wonderful  fertility. 

Although  comprising  the  soil  of  almost  the  entire  region  that 
was  but  recently  known  as  the  Great  American  Desert,  it  needs 
but  water  to  make  it  laugh  witli  harvests.  While  its  physical 
properties  undoubtedly  have  much  to  do  with  its  fertility,  this 
quality  must  also  be  in  part  due  to  the  fresh  and  undecomposed 
condition  of  its  constituent  parts.  Originating  doubtless  by 
purely  mechanical  agencies,  it  has  been  swept  by  winds  and 
spasmodic  rains  into  closely  adjacent  basins  occupied  by  but 
temporary  lakes,  where,  spread  out  over  a  floor  sometimes  almost 
absolutely  level,  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  minimum  amount  of 
leaching  and  retains  until  to-day  its  youthful  strength  and 
powers  of  recuperation.*  The  analyses  given  on  p.  334  will 
«erve  to  show  the  varying  character  of  the  deposits  included 
under  this  name.  Especial  attention  need  only  be  called  to 
the  relatively  high  percentages  of  lime  and  the  alkalies. 

Under  the  head  of  alluvial  deposits  we  may  also  consider 
>  See  further  on  p.  389. 
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those  clay  accumulations  which  result  from  the  deposition  of 
fine  aluminous  sediments  sorted  by  running  streams  from  gla- 
cial debris  and  like  the  loess  laid  down  in  quiet  water,  though 
usually  estuarian  rather  than  lacustrine.  These  are  the  well- 
known  Leda  clays  ^  of  glacial  regions,  and  which  on  genetic 
grounds  might  well  be  classed  as  aqueo-glacial  deposits. 


CONBTITUKNTS 

Silica  (SiOj) 

Alumina  (AlsOs)  .... 
Ferric  oxide  (FejOs)  .  .  . 
Manganese  oxide  (MnO) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO)    .... 

Potash  (KjO) 

Soda  (NaaO) 

Carbonic  acid  (COj)  .  .  . 
Phosphoric  acid  (PiOe)  .  . 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs)  . 

Chlorine  (CI) 

Water  (HjO) 

Organic  matter 


06.69% 

44.64% 

14.16 

13.19 

4.3S 

6.12 

0.09 

0.13 

2.49 

13.91 

1.28 

2.96 

1.21 

1.71 

0.67 

0.69 

0.77 

8.66 

0.29 

0.94 

0.41 

0.64 

0.34 

0.14 

4.94 

3.84 

2.00 

3.43 

99.72  % 


II 


99.84% 


I.  Adobe  from  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico.     II.  Adobe  from  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico. 

Such  are  very  abundant  along  all  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  New  England,  sometimes  coining  to  the  im- 
mediate surface  or  overlaid  with  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  material 
which,  together  with  a  little  organic  matter,  forms  the  true  soil. 
They  form,  according  to  Dawson,^  the  sub-soils  over  a  large  part 
of  the  great  plains  of  Lower  Canada,  varying  in  thickness  up 
to  50  or  even  100  feet,  usually  resting  upon  the  boulder  clav. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  almost  impalpable  fineness,  unctions,  and 
extremely  plastic.  Excepting  where  superficially  oxidized  to 
buff  or  brown,  they  are  of  a  blue-gray  color  and  may  show  on 
analysis  considerable  quantities  of  lime  carbonate  and  alkalies, 
features  whereby  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  resid- 
ual clays,  and  which  are  regarded  as  indicative  of  an  origin  by 
mechanical  rather  than  chemical  means.  AVhen  dried,  thev  be- 
come  greatly  indurated,  and  when  unmixed  with  other  mate- 
rials, bake  so  hard  during  seasons  of  drought,  or  are  so  plastic 

1  So  called  from  their  most  characteristic  fossil,  Leda.     »  xhe  Canadian  lee  Ac«- 
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during  seasons  of  rainfall,  as  to  be  quite  uusuited  for  cultivation. 
Mixed  with  varing  proportions  of  silieeoue  sand  to  counteract 
shrinkage,  they  form  the  common  brick -ma  king  materials  of  the 
Northeastern  states,  burning  red  and  brown. 

The  materials  of  tlie  Leda  clays  naturally  vary  in  different 
localities,  being  dependent  on  the  characteristics  of  the  rocks 
from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. Those  of  Canada, 
according  to  Dawson, 
were  derived  frora  the 
waste  of  the  Utica  and 
Quebec  groups.  This 
authority  believes  that 
when  the  clay  was  in  sus- 
pension, it  was  probably 
of  a  reddish  or  brown 
color  from  the  iron  per- 
oxide it  contained,  but 
that,  like  the  bottom  mud 
now  forming  in  the  deeper 

parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  

the  coloring  matter  be-  f,o.«. -showing  parlMaa  from  Lada  d»y«. 
came  deoxidized  by  or-  i. cjuiirtija, onhocinw;;!, pittgioclBMi4, mica; 
ganic  matter  so  soon  as  »;;-^^""=^>i"«;6.py«>«°«- '■-'J"'"";  s.!-""- 
deposited,  the  iron  being 

converted  into  a  sulphide  or  protoxide  carbonate.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  materials  were  so  largely  derived  by  the  grind- 
ing action  of  the  glaciers  on  fresh  rocks,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  may  have  been  again  deposited  as  clay  without  hav- 
ing ever  undergone  the  oxidizing  process. 

Unlike  the  tilt  or  boulder  clays,  these  Leda  clays  are  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
(PI.  24.)  An  analysis  of  a  sample  from  this  locality  yielded 
the  author  results  as  given  in  column  I  on  p.  336.  In  column  II 
is  given  that  of  the  portion  (33.26  %)  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  sodium  carbonate  solutions,  while  in  column  III  is  given 
the  composition  of  a  "semi-assorted  glacio-lacustrine "  clay 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and 
in  IV  a  glacial  pebbly  clay  underlying  II  at  the  same  locality.' 

>  Analyses  II  and  III  from  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury's  paper,  Olh  Aim.  Rep. 
C.  S.  GboI.  Survey,  18M-86, 
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Analyses  of  Stratified  Clays 


COKBTITD  KSTB 


Silica  (SiO,) 

Alumina  (AI2O8)  .  .  . 
Phosphoric  acid  (P1O5)  . 
Titanic  oxide  (TiOj)  .  . 
Ferric  iron  (FejOj)  .  . 
Ferrous  iron  (FeO)  .  . 
Manganese  oxide  (MnO) . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO)     .    .    . 

Potash  (K2O) 

Soda  (NaaO) 

Water  (HiO) 

Carbonic  acid  (COj)  .  . 
Organic  carbon  (C)  .  . 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs) 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

56.17% 

10.98% 

40.22% 

48.81% 

24.25 

8.66 

8.47 

7.54 

Not  det. 

Not  det 

0.05 

0.13 

Not  det. 

Not  det 

0.35 

0.45 

Not  det 

Not  det 

2.83 

2.53 

3.54 

5.191 

0.48 

0.65 

Not  det. 

Not  det. 

Trace 

0.03 

2.09 

1.02 

15.65 

11.83 

2.57 

2.19 

7.80 

7.05 

4.06 

1.12 

2.36 

2.00 

2.25 

0.75 

0.84 

0.92 

4.69 

3.65 

1.95  « 

2.02 « 

None 

None 

18.76 

15.47 

None 

None 

0.32 

0.38 

None 

None 

0.13 

0.05 

99.56% 

38.26  % 

100.21  % 

100.46% 

Related  to  the  delta  deposits  already  described,  but  differing 
in  that  their  inorganic  materials  are  in  large  part  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  sea,  are  due  to  the  transporting  and  assort- 
ing power  of  tide  and  wave  action,  are  the  salt-water  marsh,  or 
paludal  deposits  so  common  along  the  Atlantic  border  of  Nortli 
America.  In  discussing  the  formation  of  these  and  their  grad- 
ual transitions  into  arable  lands,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler.^ 

The  formation  of  a  sea-coast  swamp  is  due  mainly  to  wave 
action  and  plant  growth.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  configura- 
tion of  the  coast.  Wave  action  upon  an  irregular  coast  such 
as  that  of  New  England  nearly  always  results  in  a  breaking  or 
wearing  away  of  the  exposed  headlands  and  the  transportation  of 
the  debris  from  these  into  intervening  inlets,  and  thrown  upon, 
or  at  least  in  a  direction  toward,  the  beaches.  On  these  beaches, 
as  one  may  any  day  observe,  the  rock  fragments  are  ever  l)eing 
ground  smaller  and  smaller,  and  must  in  time  be  reduced  to 
the  condition   of  the  finest  sand  and  mud.     Each   incoming 


1  All  iron  determined  as  FeO. 

2  Contains  II  of  organic  matter  dried  at  100°  C. 

8  Ann.  Kep.  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1884-:85. 
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wave  hurls  more  or  less  of  this  fragmental  material  upon  the 
beach,  whence  a  cousiderable  ijortioii  of  it  may  be  again  carried 
seaward  by  the  bottom  current  or  undertow  as  the  wave  re- 
cedes. One  who  baa  stood  upon  a  high  rock  on  the  sea-shore 
and  watched  the  waves  come  tumbling  at  his  feet  and  then  go 
creeping  silently  oceanward  once  more  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  the  continual  seething  sound  due  to  the  constant  drag 
of  the  rock  fragments  one  over  tLe  otlier  as  they  are  impelled 
inward  and  outward  by  the  alternating  currents.  A  consider- 
able part  of  thui  mud  is  taken  out  to  sea  by  the  undertow,  or 
bottom  current,  which  always  sets  from  a  storm-beaten  beach 
tUong  the  bottom,  but  another  part  is  urged  by  the  movement 
of  the  water  caused  by  the  waves  tmd  of  the  tidal  flow  into  the 
fjords,  wliere  it  falls  to  the  bottom.  In  this  process  of  carriage 
the  mud  is  generally  conveyed  along  the  shores  and  is  most 
commonly  deposited  in  the  parts  of  the  inlets  near  the  shore 
line.  Wherever  there  is  a  bay  within  which  the  tidal  current 
is  deadened  and  where  the  waves  have  little  play,  this  sediment 
is  most  rapidly  laid  down.  If  the  process  of  deposition  begins 
on  a  pebbly  bottom,  it  is  at  first  aided  by  the  irregularities  be- 
tween the  stones  and  the  friction  of  the  water  among  the  sea- 
weeds, which  frequently  attach  themselves  to  the  stones.  As 
soon  as  a  sheet  of  mud  is  established,  it  commonly  becomes 
occupied  by  a  dense  growth  of  eel-grass.  This  plant,  by  its 
habit  of  growth,  greatly  favors  the  deposition  of  sediment.  The 
separate  stems  are  set  very  closely  together,  the  interspaces  not 
generally  exceeding  1  or  2  inches.  ■  A  tidal  current  of  2  miles 
an  hour,  swift  enough  to  carry  much  sediment,  is  almost  en- 
tirely deadened  ui  this  tangle  of  plants. 

At  half  tide  on  the  New  England  coast  these  eel-grass  fields 
are  generally  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  feet ; 
at  this  stage  the  tidal  currents  are  commonly  strongest.  The 
water  above  the  level  of  the  grass  has  its  usual  freedom  of 
motion  and  britiga  much  sedimentary  matter  above  the  level  of 
the  foliage.  As  the  tide  falls,  a  part  of  this  waste  is  entangled 
and  held  until  it  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom,  so  that  each 
run  of  the  tide  gives  a  certain  contribution  of  sedimentary 
matter,  which  goes  to  shallow  the  water.  This  process  is  easily 
observed  from  a  boat  floating  over  a  field  of  these  plants.  The 
deadening  of  the  current  when  the  lowered  tide  brings  the  tops 
of  the  plants  near  the  surface  is  very  noticeable.     The  mass  of 
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floating  matter  —  mud,  f roads  of  sea-weed  (often  with  shells  oi 
small  pebbles  attached  to  their  bases),  dead  fish,  and  a  masstit 
other  refuse,  is  seen  to  collect  in  the  mesh  of  foliage  and  sink 
to  the  bottom.  The  dead  stems  of  the  eel-grass  and  the  bodiei 
of  many  small  crustaceans  and  niollusca  which  live  on  its  stalks 
or  on  the  bottom  contribute  to  the  deposit,  so  that  it  thickens 
with  considerable  rapidity. 

Wheu  the  bed  formed  on  the  sea-bottom  by  the  action  of  the 
eel-grass  and  its  associated  plants  has  risen  to  the  point  where 
it  is  dry  at  low  water  of  the  ordinary  run  of  tides,  the  eel-grass 
can  no  longer  maintain  itself,  but  gives  place  to  other  groups 
of  sea-weeds  and  grasses. 

These  species  of  plants  find  their  place  first  near  the  shore 
line,  where  the  eel-grass  platform  iis  naturally  the  highest.  At 
first  their  vegetation  is  quite  sparse,  owing  to  the  difficultj 
with  which  they  endure  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide.  There 
is  often,  indeed,  a  considerable  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
growth  of  the  second  group  of  plants,  and  for  a  while  the  de- 
posit takes  the  shape  of  bare  mud-flats,  dependent  in  the  nutin 
for  their  accumulation  of  detrital  matter  on  the  growth  of 
certain  mollusca,  especially  of  the  genera  Mytilua  and  ModieU. 


Fio.  36.  — CrosB-awtionot  marinB  marsh,   a,  original  anrf see  of  Hbora  Una;  (,;iM? 
maisb;  c,  mad-HaU;  d,  eel-gnua:  e,  mud  accumulated  In  eel-grau. 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  more  highly  organized  plants 
have  diiEculty  in  establishing  themselves  over  the  broad  flir- 
face  of  the  mud-flat,  they  win  their  way  to  it  in  the  following 
manner. 

From  the  vantage  ground  of  the  shore  line,  where  these  plant* 
easily  find  the  conditions  of  submergence  which  suit  their  needs, 
the  plants  slowly  extend  the  front  of  their  bench  out  over  the 
mud-flats.     (See  Fig.  35.) 

This  process  of  growth  can  he  more  easily  studied  than  th»t 
of  the  earlier  or  eel-grass  stage  of  the  marshes,  for  it  is  visible 
along  miles  of  our  sea-shore.     The  higher  grasses  have  eveo 
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more  thick-set  stems  than  those  of  the  eel-grass  flats;  they  en- 
tangle sediment  even  more  effectively.  At  first  their  stems  are 
covered  for  a  few  liours  at  each  ordinary  tide ;  they  gather 
waste  rapidly,  and  soon  lift  the  plain  which  they  are  construct- 
ing lip  to  the  point  where  only  at  the  highest  tides  are  the  tops 
covered  by  water.  At  this  stage  the  growth  of  the  deposit  is 
practically  arrested,  there  being  no  means  of  increase  save  from 
the  decay  of  the  grasses  themselves. 

"  On  the  central  parts  of  the  New  England  shore,  as  about 
Boston,  the  mud-flat  occupies  at  most  2  or  3  feet  in  the  alti- 
tude above  mean  low  tide  and  the  annual  addition  to  its  mass 
in  a  year  is  very  small,"  perhaps  not  so  much  as  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  a  year,  "On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
one  of  the  principal  inlets  leading  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
contribution  of  sediment  is  so  great  that  vast  areas  have  been 
easily  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  building  a  rude  enclosure 
around  an  area  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  mud-flat,  so  that  the 
speed  of  the  sediment-laden  waters  is  checked  and  they  are 
made  to  lay  down  their  burdens.  In  a  few  years,  often  in  a 
few  months,  this  enclosed  area  is  raised  to  near  the  level  of 
high  tides.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  erect  a  barrier  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  tide,  with  gates  for  the  rain  water,  in  order 
to  have  the  land  completely  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  In  this 
simple  way  there  has  been  an  area  of  many  thousand  acres  of 
excellent  arable  land  created  along  these  shores." ' 

The  lithological  and  chemical  character  of  deposits  of  this 
nature  have  been  but  little  studied,  and  we  are  here  able  to  give 
only  two  analyses,  as  Ijelow,  in  which,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  matter  tabulated  as  insoluble  silica  includes  as  well  all 
lilicateB  insoluble  in  acid. 
I  Column  I  of  the  table  is  mud  from  the  marshes  of  Newport 
River,  a  few  miles  above  Beaufort,  in  Carteret  County,  North 

1  Ab  the  toUl  reclnimable  area  between  New  York  and  Portland  (Maine) 
probably  exceeds  200,000  acres,  their  niQDej  value  In  their  beat  state  will 
Mjount  to  at  least  MO. 000,000,000.  The  cont  of  reclaiming  these  areas  and  re- 
dnctiig  them  to  cuUivation  should  not  exceed  the  fifth  part  of  that  sum.  It  may 
be  nuted  that  from  the  chemical  composition  of  these  soils,  they  are  praciically 
Inesbaustible,  and  that  from  their  position  tbey  are  often  well  placed  for  irriga^ 
tkm.  South  of  the  New  England  shore  the  Tnarsb  area  is  much  more  extensiTS 
than  in  that  region.  It  is  probable  that  the  improvable  marshes  of  the  Atlautio 
coast  amount  to  at  least  3,000,000  acres  and  the;  may  exceed  double  this  sntnunt. 
(Shaler,  p.  380.) 
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Carolina.  This  marsh,  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  the  old  river 
channel,  several  miles  wide,  is  continually  enlarging  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  water  surface  ;  and  similar  formations,  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  square  miles,  are  accumulating  in  very  many 
shallow  bays  and  sounds  and  rivers  near  the  sea. 


Coif8TiTinc2rrs 


Silica,  insoluble  .... 
Silica,  soluble  .... 
Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphoric  acid .... 
Sulphuric  acid  .... 
Organic  matter  .... 

Water 

Oxide  of  manganese  .  . 
Sulphide  of  iron  .  .  . 
Common  salt 


64.42% 

72.70% 

.... 

1.92 

16.46 

5.69 

1.18 

1.39 

0.07 

0.05 

1.18 

1.82 

0.79 

0.36 

0.26 

0.13 

1.46 

0.33 

«  •  •  • 

10.35 

20.92  \ 
0.64/ 

3.65 

1.09 

0.11 

1.03 

1.71 

99.98% 


II 


100.10% 


(^oliimn  II  is  the  sea  mud  or  slime  which  is  deposited  in  tlie 
shoal  waters  of  Beaufort  Harbor  and  along  the  sounds  and  estu- 
aries of  the  North  Carolina  coast.  It  is  a  fine,  dark-coloreJ 
salt  mud,  formed  of  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  mixed 
with  decaying  vegetable  matter  (mostly  sea- weed  and  luarsli 
grass),  and  animal  remains,  —  of  fish,  molluscs,  and  all  sorts  of 
marine  organisms.^ 

What  is  described  by  AVhitney^  as  a  typical  swamp  bog  or 
peat  soil,  from  a  rice  field  near  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
yielded  the  results  as  below,  in  columns  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  the 
last  two  being  simply  recalculated  from  columns  I  and  II  on  an 
organic  and  water-free  basis.  These  are  the  so-called  sob-field 
soils,  ill  themselv^es  poor,  but  responding  readily  to  fertilizers. 
When  exhausted  by  cultivation,  they  recuperate  quickly  through 
the  aid  of  silt  deposits  from  the  rivers,  brought  about  by  the 
continual  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

1  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  1876,  p.  2U. 

2  Rice,  Its  Cultivation,  Production,  and  Distribution,  Rep.  ^Jo.  6,  Misc.  Series, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agi-iculture,  ISIKV 
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D.^™ 

1 

n 

,„ 

IV 

puTioua 

eoiL 

mm. 

iM  lodi.* 

M  in^he. 

(MtnchM 

S-DtDcbci 

2-1 

Pinegravol 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

1-.6 

0.71 

0.08 

1.36 

0.14 

^^ 

Medium  sand 

2.70 

0.26 

6.18 

0.43 

J5-.1 

Fine  sand 

o.sa 

0.13 

1.6S 

0.23 

.1-.(15 

Very  fine  Band    .... 

0.37 

0.16 

0.71 

0.20 

.06-.01 

Silt 

10.32 

13.87 

10.79 

24.30 

,01-.006 

Fine  Bill 

•   5.32 

7.10 

10.20 

14.09 

.005-.0001 

Clay 

Total  mineral  matter  .    . 

31.00 

54.  B6 

61.17 

60.(15 

52.16% 

57.53% 

100.00  % 

100.00  % 

Orgaoic  matter,  wai«r  loss 

47.  B6 

42.47 

100.00% 

100.00% 

Loss  by  direct  ignition    . 

47.36 

39.06 

Beach  Sands.  —  Although  differing  radically  in  composition 
from  the  sea-coast  swamp  deposits  already  described,  we  must,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  geological  relationsliip.  include  here  a 
brief  description  of  those  fragmental  deposits  formed  by  wave 
action  along  beaches  and  in  many  instances  almost  absolutely 
free  from  organic  matter  of  any  kind.  Such  are  the  clean 
whit«  beach  sands,  the  delight  of  the  summer  visitor  at  the  sea- 
Bides.  These  are  found  here  and  there  in  isolated  stretches 
along  the  Atlantic  slopes,  particularly  where,  as  at  Old  Orchard, 
Maine,  they  receive  the  full  sweep  of  wave  and  tide  from  the 
open  sea.  In  many  instances  the  material  forming  these  beaches 
is  siliceous  sand  from  glacial  deposits  which  the  ocean  has 
reasserted  according  to  its  own  liking.  In  other  cases  it  is 
sand  brought  down  by  rivers,  and  which  has  undergone  frac- 
tional separation  through  the  varying  strength  of  transporting 
agencies.  In  still  others  it  is  material  derived  immediately 
from  the  shore  rocks  through  the  weathering  action  of  atmos- 
pheres and  the  hammering  of  the  waves.  In  other  cases  yet, 
aa  along  the  coasts  of  Florida,  the  source  is  problematical.  We 
can  only  say,  knowing  the  character  of  rocks  forming  the  main- 
land, that  they  could  not  have  here  originated,  but  must  have 
been  transported  and  probably  down  the  coast,  from  the  areas 
of  crystalline  rocks  to  the  northward.     It  is  sometimes,  though 
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not  always,  possible  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  probable  source  of 
these  sands  through  a  study  of  their  mineralogical  nature  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  individual  particles- 

Sorby,  who  devoted  careful  attention  to  the  microscopic  ap- 
pearance of  granules  of  quartz  sand  belonging  to  various  geo- 
logical periods,  divided  them  into  five  types,  "which  though 
characteristically  distinct,  gradually  pass  into  one  another/'^ 
These  types  are  :  — 

1.  Normal,  angular,  fresh-formed  sand,  as  derived  almost 
directly  from  granitic  or  schistose  rocks. 

2.  Well-worn  sand  in  rounded  grains,  the  original  angles 
being  completely  lost,  and  the  surface  looking  like  fine  ground 
glass. 

3.  Sand  mechanically  broken  into  sharp  angular  chips,  show- 
ing a  glassy  fracture. 

4.  Sand  having  the  grains  chemically  corroded,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  texture  of  the  surface,  differing  from  that  of 
worn  grains  or  crystals. 

5.  Sand  in  which  the  grains  have  a  perfect  crystalline  out- 
line, in  some  cases  undoubtedly  dtue  to  the  deposition  of  quartz 
over  rounded  or  angular  nuclei  of  ordinary  non-crystalline 
sand. 

Tlie  material  of  most  beach  sands  is  largely  quartz,  though 
this  is  not  invariably  so.  Those  of  the  Bermudas  are,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  calcareous.  Those  of  isolated  deep-sea 
islands  like  the  Ilawaiians,  are  derived  in  part  from  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  islands,  and  in  some  instances  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  minute  shells  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  he;nl. 
These  last  from  their  faculty  of  emitting  a  crunching  sound 
when  disturbed,  are  known  as  '*•  sounding "  or  " singing  sands." 

Tlie  ))eaeh  sand  at  Diamond  Head,  Oahu,  is  mainly  of  olivine 
and  magnetite  granules,  with  smaller  amounts  of  calcareous 
mutter.  As  usual,  the  grains  in  samples  from  the  same  level 
are  of  fairly  uniform  dimension,  varying  from  0.t5— 1.0  millime- 
tre, the  larger  forms  being  often  fairly  well  rounded,  while  the 
smaller  may  still  show  crystal  outlines.  The  granules,  eveu 
in  the  same  sami)le,  however,  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of 
rounding  they  have  undergone.  Like  the  quartz  granules  from 
the  Florida  beach,  these  show  conchoidal.  ehippings  due  to  the 
shoek  of  impact  as  one  granule  strikes  against  another. 

1  Proc.  Gcol.  Soc.  of  London,  Anniversary  Address,  Session,  1879-SO,  p.  ^S. 


P      The  beach  of  Santa  Rosa  island,  south  of  Pensacola,  Florida, 
r  is  composed  of  clear  white  quartz  sand  of  almost  ideal  purity. 
'  The  grauis,  though  water-worn   and  with   the   lesser   . 
rounded,  are  still  in  many 
cases  angular,  and  of  very 
uniform  size   (about  .5- 
XO  millimetre),  aa  shown 
in  Fig,  36.     These  gran- 
nies offer  a  very  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  Sorby'a 
fcype  No.  2,  the  surface  of  J 
lach  one,  through   abra-   ' 
lion,  being  reduced  to  the 
ioudition  of  ground  glass. 
Examination  with  a  high 
power  brings  out  minute 
jtractures  and  conchoidal 
shippings,  at    once   sug- 
gestive   of    the    prelimi- 
tiary  stages  of  manufact- 
ure of  the  quartz  spheres 
for  which  the  Japanese  are  so  noted.     It  is  aa  though  eacli 
ij^anule  had  been  held  in  tlie  hand  of  some  pigmy  aboriginal, 
»and  its  surface  reduced  by  hammering  with  another  pebble, 
*fter  tlie  manner  known  among  archieologists  as  "pecking." 

The  shape  assumed  by  a  rock  or  mineral  fragment  subjected 
"to  wave  action  varies  somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  material, 
ihistoae  rocks  and  easily  cleavable  minerals  naturally  giving 
xise  to  pebbles  or  granules  of  quite  unequal  dimensions  in  three 
directions.  The  schist  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine, 
for  instance,  gives  rise  to  pebbles  in  the  form  of  a  greatly  flat- 
tened oval,  while  the  more  homogeneous  quartz,  with  which  it 
ssociated,  yields  nearly  spherical  forms,  "  But  of  whatever 
character  the  material,  the  normal  shape  of  a  beach-formed 
boulder  or  pebble  is  oval,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  wave 
action  is  a  dragging  rather  than  a  carrying  one;  the  stone  is 
not  lifted  bodily  and  hiu-led  toward  the  shore  to  roll  back  with 
the  recetiing  wave,  but  is  rather  shoved  and  dragged  along. 
Gravity  tends  to  hold  the  fragments  in  one  position  so  that 
the  wear  is  greatest  on  the  side  which  is  down,  and  this  in 
itself  would  cause  them  to  assume  an  oval  or  flattened  form 
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even  were  they  spherical  and  of  homogeneous  material  at  the 
start."  1 

(3)  .£olian  Deposits.  — That  no  sharp  lines  can  in  all  cases  be 
drawn  between  alluvial  and  seolian  deposits  has  been  made  evi- 
dent in  our  discussion  of  the  loess  and  adobe.  We  will  now  con- 
sider those  deposits  which  owe  their  origin  and  present  structural 
features  almost  altogether,  if  not  entirely,  to  wind  action. 

The  eflBcacy  of  the  wind  as  an  agent  of  transportation  was 
dwelt  upon  in  considerable  detail  on  pp.  184  and  292.  The 
material  thus  carried  into  the  air,  often  to  great  heights,  is 
brought  to  the  surface  again  by  gravity,  though  the  normal  rate 
of  descent  is  not  infrequently  greatly  accelerated  by  rain  or 
snow.  Indeed,  the  clearness,  limpidity,  of  the  atmosphere  after 
a  rainfall  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  washed,  is 
cleansed  of  its  suspended  impurities. 

The  very  fogs  which  infest  our  cities,  particularly  those  of 
the  soft  coal  regions,  are  but  indices  of  the  dust  particles  in  the 
atmosphere,  each  globule  of  fog  being  condensed  about  a  nucleus 
of  floating  matter. 

The  amount  of  this  dust  brought  down  even  from  moderately 
clear  atmospheres  is  often  sufficiently  abundant  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  most  casual  observer.  Professor  H.  L.  Bniner 
of  Irvington,  Indiana,  has  stated  ^  that  during  a  snowstorm  in 
February,  1895,  a  layer  of  snow  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  was  colored  distinctly  brown  by  the  dust  it  contained. 
One  sample  of  snow  collected  yielded  .37%  of  dust,  by  weight, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  dust  was  thus  deposited  at  the  rate  of 
30.7  i)ounds  avoirdupois  for  each  acre.  Another  observer  calcu- 
lated the  fall  as  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  12.77  pounds  per  acre. 

From  a  gallon  of  water  melted  from  a  snowfall  of  but  4 
inches,  which  fell  in  London  in  January,  1895,  there  was  obtained 
10.65  grains  of  solid  matter,  5.75  grains  being  inorganic  and 
4.90  grains  carbonaceous.  Water  from  a  snow  collected  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  January  30  of  this  same  year,  gave  0.-5 
grains  of  mineral  and  11.07  grains  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It 
was  also  found  that  75%  of  these  impurities  were  brought 
down  with  the  first  2  inches  of  the  snowfall. 

Dr.    Whitney,    who   examined  samples   of   the    black  earth 

1  Merrill,  Preliminary  Handbook,  Dept.  of  Geology,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
1880,  p.  23. 

^  Monthly  Weather  Keview,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,'  January,  1895. 
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ight  down  near  Rockville,  Indiana,  during  a  snowfall  of  the             ^| 
«r  of  1895,  reported^  it  as  consisting  of  material  almost             ^M 
tical  with  the  prevailing  loess  of  that  region,  from  whence             ^M 
is  doubtless  derived.    The  individual  particles  varied  in  size             ^M 
reen  .10  and  .IJ5  millimetre.     The  reanlta  of  a  mechanical             H 
ysi3  of  the  dust  are  tabulated  with  those  of  loess  on  p.  331.             ^M 
pies  of  the  same  dust  submitted  to  microscopic  examination             ^| 
i  found  to  consist  of  fully  96  %  silt  and  4  ^  organic  matter,             ^| 
latter  consisting  mainly  of  fresh-water  algiu,  diatoms,  fungi,             ^M 
from  decayed  grasses,  and  shreds  of  woody  tissue.                           ^M 
ilgard,  who  has  examined  the   so-called  "dust  soils"  of             H 
jon,  California,  and  Washington,  and  which  during  the  dry             V 
ons  are  so  loose  and  fine  as  to  rise  in  clouds  at  the  merest 
of    wind,    gives    the    following    tables    to    show    their 
oical  and  physical  natures,  and  which  he  regards  as  fairly 
Dal  for  BoLU  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States." 

Chehicil  Akalyses  op  Dcbt  Soils 

CoBSTiirnm 

. 

" 

,,. 

^^irji*" 

W' 

nble  matter 

1.07 
0.36 
2.00 
1.34 
0.04 
0,88 
7,91 
0.13 
0,02 
2.82 

0,70 
0.24 

2,08 
1.47 
0.07 
0.13 
8.12 
0.18 
0,02 
2.36 

0.89 
0.05 
1,37 
1.08 
0.08 
5.83 
6,02 
0.18 
0.03 
2.55 

(Na.0) 

(CiO) 

»eBi»CMgO).    ....... 

m  oxide  ot  maDganeae  (MngO,)  . 

idde  of  iron  cFe,0>) 

lt>»(Al,0.} 

bliorioKid(P,0») 

nrioacid(SO,) 

iraadoTSBuic  matter    .... 

tal 

na 

Ywcopio  moiBtore 

90.33% 
4.10 
4.98 

90.90% 
3,20 

0955% 
0.44 
4.92 

'  Monthly  Weather  Eeview.  U.  S.  Depl.  of  Agriculture.  January.  1805. 
*Biil1.  No.  3,  Weather  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrloultore,  1802. 
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Mechanical  Akaltses  of  Dust  Soils 


COMTUrriOlTAL  Naxc 


Clay  .... 
Fine  silt  .  . 
Silt  .... 
Very  fine  sand 
Fine  sand  .  . 
Medium  sand 


DiAMCTBK  or 

Pasticlbs 


.0023  mm 
.00&-.011  »* 
.013-.027  " 
.027-.05  ♦» 
.05-.  122  »» 
.122-.  6 


II 


I 

II 

0.93% 

3.59% 

30.03 

13.06 

3.20 

6.82 

7.18 

27.37 

21.88 

43.78 

32.39 

4.57 

96.67% 

98.18% 

m 


1.27% 
32.29 
12.76 
37.51 
10.92 

3.97 

98.72% 


Sand  Dunes.  —  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  the  formation 
of  sand  hills  or  dunes^  as  they  are  commonly  called,  has  received 
attention  on  p.  184.  A  few  words  more  regarding  their  physi- 
cal qualities  and  lithological  nature  are  here  essential. 

The  effect  of  the  single  whirlwind  or  it  may  be  that  of  the 
ipore  constant  air  current  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months, 
may  be  from  a  geological  standpoint  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  interesting,  and  at  times 
important.  In  certain  regions  of  the  West,  and  notably  in 
parts  of  the  Colorado  desert,  as  described  by  W.  P.  Blake,  in 
1853,  all  the  fine  loose  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
blown  away,  leaving  every  pebble  and  boulder  standing  out 
in  strong  relief  from  the  hard  sun-baked  soil,  or  ledge  of 
bed-rock. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  material  thus  blown  along 
may  gather  in  the  form  of  dunes,  which  themselves  travel 
slowly  across  the  country,  ever  changing  their  outlines  like 
drifts  of  snow.  A  few  miles  north  of  Winnemucca  Lake,  in 
western  Nevada,  is  a  belt  of  these  dunes  described  by  geologist 
Russell  ^  as  fully  75  feet  in  thickness  and  about  40  miles  in 
length  by  8  miles  in  breadth.  These,  under  the  restless 
goading  of  the  winds,  are  constantly  varying  in  shape,  ami 
though  moving  in  mass  probably  but  a  few  feet  a  year  have 
already,  in  more  than  one  instance,  made  necessary  the  splicing 
of  telegraph  poles  to  prevent  the  burial  of  the  wires.  Another 
range  of  sand  dunes,  at  least  20  miles  in  length,  and  forming 


188" 


1  Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan,  Monograph  XI,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
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hills  200  to  300  feet  high,  occurs  on  the  eastern  em^  of  Alkali 
Luke  ill  the  same  state.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan are  also  dunes  of  sand  sometimes  200  feet  in  height,  and 
which  at  Grand  Haven  and  Sleeping  Bear  have  drifted  over 
the  adjacent  woodlands,  leaving  only  tlie  dead  tops  of  trees 
exposed.  Similar  dunes  occur  frequently  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  at  Hatteras,  Long  Island,  and  Cape  Cod.  The  island 
of  Bermuda  is  made  up  almost  altogether  of  coral  and  shell 
fragments.  These  are  washed  by  the  waves  upon  the  beach, 
dried  by  the  winds,  and  blown  gradually  inland,  thus  forming 
hills  in  some  cases,  as  stated  by  Professor  Kice,'  not  less  than 
2oO  feet  in  height.  In  other  instances,  as  at  Elbow  Bay,  ou 
the  south  shore  of  the  main  island,  the  sand,  like  a  huge 
glacier,  has  quite  filled  a  valley,  and  still  progressing  in  a 
mass  some  25  feet  in  thickness,  is  covering  houses,  gardens,  and 
even  woodlands,  leaving,  as  at  Lake  Michigan,  only  the  trunks 
of  dead  trees  standing  partially  exposed  in  the  midst  of  sandy 
plains. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  many 
regions  for  the  observation  of  sand  dunes,  lies  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne  in  Gascony,  and  which  has  been  admirably 
described  by  Reclus,^  The  sea  here  throws  every  year  upon 
the  beach  along  a  line  100  miles  in  length  some  5,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  sand.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds,  contin- 
ually picking  up  the  surface  particles  from  the  seaward  side, 
whirl  them  over  to  the  inland  or  leeward  slope,  where  they 
are  again  deposited,  and  the  entire  ridge  by  this  means  alone 
moves  gradually  inland.  In  the  course  of  years  there  have 
thus  been  formed  a  complex  series  of  dunes  all  approximately 
parallel  with  the  coast  and  with  one  another,  and  of  alt  alti- 
tudes up  to  250  feet.  These  are  still  marching  steadily  inward, 
though  at  the  rate  of  but  3  to  6  feet  annually,  and  whole  vil- 
lages have  more  than  once  been  torn  down  to  prevent  burial, 
and  rebuilt  at  a  distance,  to  be  again  removed  within  200 
years." 

The   lithological   nature   of   the    dunes  is   iividely   variable, 

■  Oeolofcy  of  Bennadft,  Bull.  25,  U.  S.  National  Muaeutn. 

■  The  Knrtb.  AtmoBphere,  nnd  Life. 

»  The  church  of  Lege,  awing  to  the  encroachment  tif  the  sand  dunes,  was  torn 
dnwn  in  1690,  and  rebuilt  at  a  distance  of  2  J  milea  from  its  firet  site.  By  16M 
the  dunes  had  traversed  the  intervening  space,  uid  again  ni         '         '  ' 


1 
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though  naturally  siliceous  sand  is  the  prevailing  constituent 
ill  the  majority  of  cases.  J.  W.  Retgers  describes '  the  dune 
sauds  of  Holland  aa  consisting  principally  of  qmirtz  granules, 
together  with  those  of  garnets,  augite,  hornblende,  tourmaline, 
epidote,  staurolite,  rutile,  zircon,  magnetite,  limenite,  ortbo- 
clase,  ealcite,  and  apatite ;  and,  more  rartfly.  microcline,  cor- 
dierite,  titanite,  sillimanite.  olivine,  kyanite,  corundum,  and 
spinel.  The  majority  of  these  minerals  occur  in  the  form  of 
well-rounded  granules,  though  mauy  of  the  garnets,  zircons, 
and  magnetites  show  quite  well-preserved  crystal  outlines.  It 
is  noticeable  that  these  sands  contain  no  mica,  although  the 
mineral  occurs  in  the  sea.-sand,  from  whence  the  dnues  are 
derived.  Retgers  accounts  for  this  on  the  supposition  that 
during  the  transportation  of  the  material  the  mica  folia  be- 
come so  finely  shredded  as  to  be  sifted  out  from  the  heavier 
particles  of  sand,  and  quite  dissipated.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
the  abrasive  power  of  wind-blown  particles  is  greater  than 
among  those  carried  by  water,  siuce,  as  noted  by  Daubree,  a 
thin  intervening  film  of  water  may  serve  to  buoy  up  the  gran- 
ules, and  keep  them  apart.  To  this  fact  is  ascribed  the  angular 
nature  of  many  of  the  wind-blown  grains,  they  having  become 
shattered  through  the  shock  of  impact.  This  same  authoritj 
seems  to  think  that  with  wind-blown  sand,  as  with  water-worn 
material,  there  is  a  minimum  limit,  beyond  which  reduction 
in  size  of  particles  rarely  goes.  This  minimum  he  places  at 
about  .25  millimetre  in  diameter.  It  seems,  however,  more 
probable  that  attrition  may  go  on  to  an  almost  indefinite  limit, 
but  that  the  finer  and  lighter  materials  are  driven  farther 
away  —  perhaps  not  collecting  in  the  form  of  dunes  at  all  — 
leaving,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  the  sands  of  any  one 
series  of  dunes  of  nearly  uniform  size. 

It  was  noted  by  Blake  during  the  surveys  of  the  railvntr 
routes  to  the  Pacific  that  the  wind-blown  sands  of  the  Colorado 
desert  were  sometimes  in  the  form  of  almost  perfect  spheres,  all 
their  sharp  edges  and  asperities  having  been  worn  away  W 
mutual  attrition.  The  grains  were  composed  mainly  of  quarB, 
agate,  garnet,  and  dark  granules  derived  from  the  debris  of  vol- 
canic rocks.  In  places  there  is  a  black  iron  sand,  and  usuallv 
a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  carbonate,  as  indicated  by  it* 
brisk  effervescence  when  treated  with  acid.  The  sand  dunes  ol 
'  Neues  Jahrliuch  flit  Mineral ogie  u.  Geologic,  etc.,  1805,  I  B.  let  UefI,p.lL 
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the  Bermudas,  as  elsewhere  noted,  are  composed  wholly  of  cal- 
careous material  from  finely  comminuteil  shells  and  corals,  while 
those  of  the  Sevier  desert  region  of  Utah,  as  described  by  Gilbert,' 
are  of  fine  gypseous  sand  formed  by  the  evapomtion  of  the  water 

the  ntiighboring  playa  lakes. 

Volcanic  Duet.  —  The  finely  comminuted  materials  ejected 
from  volcanoes  and  caught  up  by  atmospheric  currents,  as  de- 
scribed on  p.  153,  are  sometimes  carried  long  distances  to  he 
again  deposited  either  on  land  or  in  the  water,  forming  loose, 
often  dour-like  deposits  of  varying  thickness.  At  various  points 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  other  of  the  West- 
em  states,  are  remuant  beds  of  fine  volcanic  dust  such  as  must 
originally  have  covered  many  square  miles  of  territory,  and  the 
materials  of  which  were 
derived  from  sources  now 
wholly  obscured."  The 
illustration  given  on  Pi, 
24  is  from  a  photograph, 
taken  by  the  writer,  of 
one  of  these  beds  in 
the  lower  Gallatin  val- 
ley, Montana.  From  the 
height  of  the  man's  shoul- 
der to  his  feet  the  bed  is 
of  pure  glassy  dust,  very 
light  gray  in  color,  and 
so  fine  and  light  that 
when  thrown  into  the 
air  it  floats  away  at  the 
slightest  breath.  The  fig- 
ure given  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  glass  as  seen  under  the  microscope.  Beds  of 
this  nature  upwards  of  4  feet  in  thickness  occur  underlying  the 
loess  or  surface  soil  along  the  Republican  River  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  and  even  as  far  east  as  Omaha  in  the  first-named 
state.     The  source  of  their  materials  is  problematical. 

Deposits  of  this  nature  thus  far  described  are  of  very  recent 
origin,  and  the  beds  loosely  coherent.     There  are,  liowever,  good 

'  Monograph  I,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1800. 

1  See  On  Depoaita  of  Volcnnic  Dust  anil   Sand  in  Sonthneitern  N«btBBka, 
Proc.  U.  S.  Nalional  Museum,  Vol,  VlII,  188J5,  p.  89. 
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reasons  for  supposing  that  similar  processes  were  carried  on  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  but  that  the  peculiarly 
susceptible  deposits  have  since  undergone  such  extensive  altera- 
tion as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable  as  wind-drifted  materials. 
Where  the  material  still  exists  as  a  surface  deposit,  it  undergoes 
ready  decomposition  on  account  of  its  porosity  and  easy  perme- 
ability. The  character  of  the  resultant  soil  is  dependent  some- 
what upon  the  character  of  the  material,  which  varies  indefinitely. 
The  volcanic  dusts  are  as  a  rule  siliceous,  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  acid  potash  rocks  than  to  the  basalts. 

The  analyses  given  below  show  the  chemical  nature  of  (I)  a 
fine,  white,  almost  flour-like  pumice  dust  from  Harlan  County, 
Nebraska,  and  (II)  of  dune  sands  from  the  Pamlico  Peninsula, 
North  Carolina.  This  last  is  described^  as  a  tolerably  fine, 
nearly  white  sand  consisting  of  smooth,  well-rounded  grains, 
mainly  quartz,  but  containing  also  occasional  shell  fragments 
and  black  granules  of  iron  ore. 


COXSTITUKNTS 


Silica  (SiOo)  .    .     .• 
Alumina  (AloOg)      ) 
Iron  oxide  (FeoOa)  / 
Lime  (CaO)    .     .     . 
Ma£:nc8ia  (Mg(_))     . 
Potash  (KaO)      .     . 
Soda  (NaaO)  .     .     . 
Sulphuric  acid  (SOg) 
Ignition      .... 


100.23% 


100.49% 


(4)  Glacial  Deposits.  —  Under  this  name  are  included  those 
drift  deposits  which  are  the  product  mainly  of  glacial  action, 
though  their  immediate  deposition  may  have  been  brought  about 
in  part  through  the  instrumentality  of  water.  The  strictly 
aqueo-glacial  materials  have  been  noted  under  the  head  of 
alluvial  deposits. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  manner  in  which  gla- 
ciers erode  and  transport.  During  a  comparatively  recent 
period  in  geologic  history,  there  appears  to  have  come  over  a 

1  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  1876,  pp.  182-183. 
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portion  of  North  America  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  normal 
temperature  or  increase  in  the  annual  precipitation,  or  perhaps 
both,  until  the  condition  of  affairs  now  existing  in  northern 
Greenland  prevailed  aa  far  south  as  the  39th  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  Now  whether  the  ice  sheet  extended  at  any  one 
time  over  the  area  outlined  below  or  whether  there  were 
periods  of  adv&nceinent  and  retreat ;  whether  the  glaeiation 
was  produced  by  floating  ice  and  local  glaciers  as  argued  by 
certain  Canadian  geologists,  or  by  a  truly  continental  ice  sheet 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  are  for  our  present  purposes  mat- 
ters of  slight  concern.  We  have  more  to  do  with  results  than 
methods.  Suffice  it  for  the  moment,  that  over  the  entire  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  and  eastern  Canada,  all  the  ex- 
isting loose  materials  from  rock  decay  that  had  been  gathering 
for  untold  ages  was  carried  bodily  northward,  westward,  or  south- 
■ward,  aa  the  case  might  be.  From  over  a  considerable  part  of 
southern  New  England  the  original  residual  soils  were  stripped 
and  dumped  into  the  Atlantic,  portions  of  the  transported  mate- 
rial still  protruding  above  sea-level  in  the  forms  known  now  by 
the  names  of  Nantucket,  No  Man's  Land,  and  Block  Island.  In 
process  of  this  transfer  the  rocks  were  planed  down  to  hard 
fresh  surfaces,  over  and  upon  which  were  deposited  new  mate- 
rials from  the  north.  It  follows  that  over  this  entire  glaciated 
area,  estimated  by  Uphara  '  as  some  4,000,000  square  miles,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  patches  here 
and  there,  scarcely  a  foot  of  clastic  matter  is  to  be  found  that 
is  truly  native.  Wherever  road  cuts  or  stream  erosion  favors, 
the  regolith  in  various  conditions  of  compactness  may  be  found 
lying  directly  upon  the  hard,  smooth,  and  striated  rock  with 
which  it  has  perhaps  no  affinity  in  composition  or  structure. 
The  rotten  and  mechanically  triturated  detritus  of  many  rocks 
from  many  sources  more  or  less  admixed  by  the  moving  glacier 
■or  commingled  by  resultant  streams,  is  spread  out  to  form  the 
^iLb  on  lands  to  which  it  is  as  truly  foreign  as  are  the  emigrants 
■who  land  to-day  upon  our  shores.  The  stone  wall,  built  of 
'boulders  found  loose  in  the  field,  may  consist  of  granites,  dia- 
"  ises,  schists,  or  shales  even  though  the  underlying  rock  may  be 
limestone  :  or  the  wall  may  be  of  limestone  though  the  coun- 
try rock  be  a  gneiss,  or  slate.  A  similar  distinction  exists  in 
ibe  soil  itself,  which,  while  it  may  in  part  consist  of  the  material 
'  Ice  Age  in  Noitli  America,  p.  G79, 
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of  these  boulders  in  a  finely  divided  state,  is  more  likely  to  con- 
sist of  detritus  of  softer  rocks  which  yielded  more  readily  to  the 
abrasive  force.  Sand  and  gravel  or  clay,  dust  or  mud,  black 
with  organic  matter  or  red-bi*own  from  iron  oxides,  the  ad- 
mixture is  ever  varying,  dependent  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
materials  to  the  north.  But  the  material  of  the  glacial  drift 
is  spread  out  over  the  land  in  a  manner  far  from  uniform  and 
under  conditions  widely  variable.  Following  Professor  Salis- 
bury^ and  others,  we  may,  according  to  its  physical  charac- 
ters and  method  of  deposition,  separate  the  deposits  into 
two  general  groups:  (1)  the  stratified  or  assorted  drift,^and 
(2)  the  unstratified  or  unassorted,  the  first  having  been  laid 
down  under  the  influence  of  water  and  hence  showing  a  more 
or  less  stratified  condition,  while  the  second,  deposited  directly 
from  the  ice,  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  aggregate  of  coarse  and 
fine  materials  without  evident  marks  of  stratification.  The  two 
forms  are  not  always  readily  separable  nor  is  their  relative  posi- 
tion always  the  same,  either  one  not  infrequently  occurring  up- 
permost, and  "not  rarely  they  alternate  with  each  other  several 
times  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom  of  the  drift." 

A  large  part  of  the  drift  is  composed  of  this  unstratified  and 
unassorted  material,  consisting  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders 
in  ever-varying  proportions,  and   to  which   the   name  till  or 
boulder  clay  is  commonly  applied,  or  from  its  mode  of  deposi- 
tion,  that   of  ground   moraine.     As   already  noted,  it  is  the 
material  carried  along  bodily  beneath  the  ice  sheet   and  left 
in  the  position  it   now   occupies   on   its  final   retreat.     This, 
entirely  unmodified  except  upon  the  immediate  surface  where 
it  has  become  converted  into  soil  through  the   agencies  else- 
where described,  forms  the  regolith  over   large   areas  of  the 
northeastern  portion  of  America  and  of   northern  Europe  as 
well.     Where  as  yet  unaffected  by  oxidation,  it  is  of  a  gray 
or  blue-gray  color,  and  often  so  intensely  tough  and  hard  as  to 
necessitate,  in  process  of  excavation,  recourse  to  blasting.    The 
upper  portion,  through  percolation  of  meteoric  waters,  is  as  a 
rule  of  a  buff   or  brownish  color,  owing  to  oxidation  of  the 
ferruginous  constituents.     Through  the  combined  agencies  of 
this  oxidation,  of  plant   and   animal   life  and    of   cultivation, 
considerable  contrasts  in  both  physical  and  chemical  proi)erties 

1  Ann.  Uep.  State  Geologists  of  New  Jersey,  1891. 

2  Here  included  in  large  part  with  the  aqueo-glacial  deposits. 
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are  brought  about  between  the  superficial  and  deeper-lying 
portion,  which  are  commonly  recognized  by  the  terms  soil  and 
sub-soil  respectively  applied  to  them,  though  originally  they 
may  have  been  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  composition  of 
tliia  till  naturally  varies  with  the  character  of  the  rocks  from 
whence  it  was  derived.  It  may  have,  and  indeed  probably  has, 
in  moat  cases  travelled  but  a  short  distance,  and  its  constituent 
particles  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  rocks  which  it  overlies, 
though  in  a  finely  divided  condition,  only  the  harder  and 
tougher  rocks  retaining  their  lithological  identity,  while  the 
more  friable,  like  the  shales  and  sandstones,  have  been  ground 
to  the  condition  of  clay  and  sand.  To  attempt  to  give  then 
the  composition  of  the  till  would  necessitate  its  study  and  analy- 
sis in  innumerable  localities, — an  endless  and  profitless  task. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  Iiere  describe  a  few  representative  occur- 
rences. In  nearly  all  till  the  boulders,  consisting  of  the  harder 
and  more  resistant  of  the  materials,  fire  in  a  more  or  less  rounded 
or  rbomboidal  form,  with  their  surfaces  scarred  and  with  other 
marks  of  the  rough  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
They  are  in  tact  the  tools  with  which  the  glacier  has  done  its 
work,  and  these  scars  are  but  the  signs  of  wear.  Intermingled 
with  these  is  an  ever-variable  amount  of  finer  detritus  largely 
a  result  of  mechanical  abrasion.  Professor  W,  O.  Crosby,  who 
has  studied  in  great  detail  the  physical  properties  of  the  till  ! 

about  Boston,  states '  that,  excludiug  the  larger  stones,  it  con-  i 

Bists  of  25  %  of  coarse  material  which  may  be  classed  as  gravel ; 
20  %  of  sand  ;  40  to  45  %  of  extremely  fine  sand,  or  rock  flour,  || 

and  less  than  12  fo  of  clay.     The  gravel  in  these  cases  consists  |i 

mainly  of  pebbles  of  the  harder  and  more  massive  rocks  of  the  | 

region,  such  as  granite,  diorite,  diabEise,  quartzite,  and  sandstone. 
In  passing  from  sand  to  gravel,  there  is  noted  an  increase  in  the  ii 

proportional  amount  of  quartz,  in  clear  and  angular  or  sub- 
angular  forms,  due  mainly  to  the  disintegration  of  the  granite, 
quartzite,  and  sandstone  pebbles.  The  '•  rock  flour  "  also  con- 
sists essentially  of  quartz.  The  most  striking  feature  here 
brought  out  is  the  very  small  proportion  of  actual  clay  material,  '' 

which  varies  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  total  bulk. 

The  following  table,  as  given  by  F.  Leverett,  shows  the 
approximate  physical  condition  of  the  till  as  represented  by 
the  sub-soil  in  various  parts  of  Ilhnois.  ' 

1  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  of  Natural  History,  1890,  p.  1Z3. 
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The  till  is  not,  however,  always  spread  out  evenly  over  the 
land,  but  though  [lartaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  topography 
of  the  slopes  which  it  covered,  lies  much  deeper  in  certain 
places  than  others.  Indeed,  it  thickens  and  thins  out  very 
irregularly  and  in  many  places  fails  entirely  either  through 
having  never  been  deposited,  as  over  many  a  rocky  hillside  in 
New  England,  or  through  having  been  removed  by  running 
water.  Moreover,  there  are  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  drift- 
covered  areas  rounded  hills  of  very  symmetrical  form,  compoaed 
of  material  identical  with  the  till,  but  which  must  have  been 
deposited  under  slightly  different  conditions".  These  range  in 
height  up  to  200  or  300  feet,  though  rarely  more  than  half  that 
amount.     Such  forms  are  known  as  drumlins. 

The  moraines,  as  already  noted,  represent  those  portions  of 
the  ice  drift  which  gathered  near  the  edge  of  the  ice  sheet  in 
the  form  of  submarginal  accumulations,  to  be  left  as  broad  belts 
or  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  on  its  retreat.     Such  with  refer- 
ence to  their  position  to  the  margin  of  the  ice  are  known  as 
terminal,   marginal,  and  frontal  moraines.      The   materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  represent  (1)  that  which  accumulated 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  ice  while  it  was  practically  stationary 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;   (2)  that  dumped  from  the 
surface  at  its  margin;  and  (3)  that  pushed  up  by  the  ice  sheet, 
in  front  of  itself  during  its  forward  movement.     Such  ridges 
are  ntit  sharp  as  a  rule,  but  broad  and  low.  it  may  be  from  a 
fraction  of  one  to  several  miles  in  width.     Unlike  the  subgla- 
cial  drift, —  the  till, — the  materials  are  hut  loosely  consolidated, 
and  but  a  small  part,  if  any,  of  the  boulders  show  the  scarred 
and  abraded  surfaces  so  characteristic  of  those  of  the  till  proper. 
This  frontal  moraine,  occupying  the  southern  and  western 
margin  of  the  glaciated  area,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
And  unique  of  geological  bodies.     Composed  of  materials  of  a 
most  heterogeneous  nature,  ever  varjing,  and  limited  in  range 
of  variation  only  by  the  lithological  character  of  the  rocks  to 
the  northward  and  eastward ;  in  all  degrees  of  coarseness  and 
fineness,  from  boulders  of  many  tons'  weight  to  particles  too 
■xnall  to  be  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  only  obscurely  and  some- 
times scarcely  at  all  stratified  excepting  where  subsequently 
■Hodified  by  running  water ;  in  the  form  of  broad  low  hillocks, 
Monies,  and  ridges,  —  the  moraine  sweeps  in  an  interrupted,  sin- 
belt  from  eastern  Massachusetts  to  North  Dakota  and  over 
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400  miles  into  British  America,  having  a  length,  in  all  its  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  of  not  less  than  3000  miles. 

The  water  arising  from  the  melting  ice  sheet  flowed  off,  in 
part,  over  the  surface,  forming  superglacial  streams,  or  in  part 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath  as  subglacial  streams, 
of  which  last  the  river  Rhone  of  to-day  is  a  good  example. 
Presumably  also  a  portion  of  the  water  became  concentrated 
and  flowed  for  short  distances  in  the  mass  of  the  ice  itself, 
forming  thus  englacial  streams.  In  all  cases  the  running  water 
would  collect,  reassort,  and  variously  ijiodify  the  rock  debris 
found  either  in  infmediate  connection  with  the  ice  itself  or  at 
its  extremity,  in  the  terminal  moraines.  There  were  thus 
formed  hillocks  and  ridges  or  low  fan-shaped  masses  of  ^^  modi- 
fied drift."  The  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  which  collected  in 
the  troughs  of  superglacial  streams  would,  on  the  final  melting 
of  the  ice,  be  deposited  as  ridges  running  essentially  parallel 
with  that  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  on  which  they  formed. 
Such  are  known  as  eakers^  or  osars.  Other  deposits  closely 
resembling  these  and  sometimes  confounded  with  them,  but 
formed,  it  is  believed,  only  by  swift  and  changeable  currents 
near  the  frontal  margin  of  the  ice,  present  often  a  rude  and 
disturbed  and  distorted  stratification,  and  are  knowTi  as  kamef. 
They  differ  from  the  eskers  in  their  outlines  as  well  as  positions 
with  reference  to  the  glacier  from  whence  their  materials  were 
derived,  being  as  a  rule  in  the  form  of  hills,  rather  than  ridges, 
and  with  their  longer  axes  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  ice 
motion. 

Beyond  the  margin  of  the  ice  and  its  terminal  moraines  are 
found  still  other  loosely  aggregated  deposits  of  a  similar  heteriv 
geneous  nature  which  are  likewise  due  to  swiftly  running  water 
caused  by  the  melting  ice.  Such,  according  to  their  position 
and  form,  are  known  as  valley  drifts  morainic  ov  frontal  aprom^ 
and  overwash  plains. 

The  thickness  of  these  glacial  deposits  varies  greatly,  as  to 
l)een  already  indicated.  Variations  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  may  occur  within  the  limits  of  even  less  than  one  square 
mile.  Professor  Newberry  estimated  that  the  area  south  and 
west  of  the  Canadian  highlands  covered  with  glacial  drift  ^vas 
not  less  than  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  that  its  averaire 
depth  would  not  be  less  than  30  feet.  Other  estimates  oa 
deposits  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  give  an  average  thicknes:> 
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in  these  states  of  62  feet.  In  extreme  cases  the  deposit 
has  been  found  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  800  to  500  feet.  Bell 
has  stated  ^  that  glaciation  of  the  surface  of  British  America  has 
been  almost  universal  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  all  over  the  Palaeozoic  districts  west  and  south  of 
Hudson  and  James  Bay  the  average  depth  of  the  till  is  100  feet, 
and  perhaps  200  feet  in  Manitoba  and  the  northwest  territories. 
The  following  section  is  given  by  James  Geikie  ^  as  showing 
the  varying  character  of  the  glacial  drift  and  its  interstratified 
interglacial  lacustrine  deposits:  — 

Feet    Fnoubs 

Sandy  clay 6  0 

Brown  clay  and  stones  (till) 17  0 

Mud 15  0 

Sandy  mud 31  0 

Sand  and  gravel 28  0 

Sandy  clay  and  gravel 17  0 

Sand 6  0 

Mud 6  0 

Sand 14  0 

Gravel 30  0 

Brown  sandy  clay  and  stones  (till)    ....  30  0 

Hard  red  gravel 4  6 

Light  mud  and  sand 1  8 

Light  clay  and  stones 6  6 

Light  clay  and  whin  block 26  0 

Fine  sandy  mud 36  0 

Brown  clay,  gravel,  and  stones 14  4 

Dark  clay  and  stones  (till) 08  0 

355        0 
3.    THE  SOIL 

There  remains  now  to  be  summarized  a  few  of  the  character- 
istics of  those  superficial  portions  of  the  regolith  to  which  the 
name  sail  is  commonly  applied,  and  these,  too,  only  in  direct 
relation  to  their  properties  as  soils,  since  as  integral  portions 
of  the  regolith  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  touched 
upon. 

(1)  The  Chemical  Nature  of  Soils.  —  The  prevailing  con- 
stituent of  any  soil,  whatever  its  source,  is  nearly  always  silica, 
with  varying  amounts  of  alumina,  oxides  of  iron,  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  the  alkalies.^     A  small  amount  of  organic  matter,  from 

1  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  I,  1890,  p.  289. 

«  The  Great  Ice  Age,  3(1  cd.,  1894,  p.  120. 

■  The  peat  deposits  furnish  almost  the  only  exception  to  this  rule. 
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extraneous  source,  is  usually  present.  This  prevalence  of 
silica,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  is  an  essential  conse- 
quence of  soil  formation  through  the  breaking  down  of  rocks 
by  the  processes  of  weathering,  whereby  all  but  the  most  in- 
destructible portions  are  lost. 

The  predominantly  inorganic  nature  of  any  soil  may  easily 
be  shown  by  fractional  separations,  made  either  by  washing, 
or  by  sieves  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  whereby  it  is 
brought  into  portions  of  like  size  and  weight  such  as  can  con- 
veniently be  submitted  to  microscopical  and  chemical  analyses. 
All  portions,  from  the  finest  dust  to  particles  of  such  size  as  to 
be  classed  as  pebbles,  will  thus  be  found  to  be  but  mineral 
matter,  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar,  shreds  of  mica,  and  other 
silicates  in  ever-varying  proportions  and  stages  of  alteration 
or  decomposition. 

Owing  to  the  destructive  nature  of  their  formation,  it  is  but 
natural  that  a  soil,  particularly  one  of  considerable  antiquity, 
should  but  slightly  resemble  the  parent  rock.  This  fact  was 
more  than  suggested  in  the  chapter  on  rock-weathering.  In 
order  that  its  significance  may  be  fully  comprehended,  the 
analyses  of  fresh  rock  and  corresponding  residual  material  from 
various  sources  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  359. 

The  most  striking  of  the  dissimilarities  shown  by  this  table 
are,  as  is  to  be  expected,  those  of  the  limestone  soils,  as  in 
columns  I  and  II,  where  the  proportional  amounts  of  silica, 
iron,  and  alumina  are  increased,  roughly  speaking,  nearly  one 
hundred  fold,  while  the  amount  of  lime  carbonate  is  corre- 
spondingly diminished.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  still  further 
exaggerated  in  the  case  of  the  red  soil  of  Bermuda  (eoluuins 
III  and  IV)  and  which  offers  particularly  favorable  opportuni- 
ties for  study,  owing  to  the  isolated  condition  of  the  islands 
and  the  consequent  freedom  from  danger  of  contamination  by 
other  than  local  drift. 

The  shells  and  corals  which  in  a  more  or  less  consoliilaied 
condition  form  the  entire  mass  of  these  islands,  although  es- 
sentially of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  nevertheless  not  entirely  so. 
carrying,  aside  from  the  magnesia,  about  1  %  of  inorganic  im- 
purities, chiefly  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  and  earthy  phos- 
phates, which  are  practically  insoluble  in  the  water  of  rainfalls, 
with  which  alone  we  have  to  do  here.  As  time  (joes  on,  the 
lime  is  slowly  leached  out  and  carried  away  into  the  ocean,  the 
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insoluble  parts  remaining.  Throughout  the  centuries  of  decay, 
this  1  %  of  insoluble  impurities,  representing  but  one  ton  of 
earth  to  every  99  tons  removed,  slowly  accumulates  until  it 
forms  the  common  red  earth  of  the  islands.  Though  usually 
fertile,  in  numerous  instances  where  the  leaching  has  been  ex- 
cessive the  resultant  soil  is  so  rich  in  iron  and  other  deleterious 
constituents  as  to  be  quite  barren. 

There  are  few  more  impressive  facts  in  agricultural  geology, 
than  that  each  foot  in  depth  of  such  soil,  as  it  now  lies  at  our 
feet,  may  indicate  the  removal  of  at  least  100  feet  in  actual  thick- 
ness of  limestone.  In  other  words,  assuming  that  nothing  has 
been  lost  by  mechanical  erosion,  the  surface  of  the  ground  has 
been  lowered  this  much  in  bringing  about  the  present  conditions. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  obvious  that  soils  derived 
by  purely  mechanical  agencies  will,  if  unmixed  with  other  ma- 
terials, show  a  composition  closely  resembling  the  mother  rock, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  derived  from  granite  as  described  on  p.  207 
or  those  derived  from  argillitas  and  siliceous  sandstones  ;  others 
in  which  chemical  agencies  prevailed  may  by  solution  and  other 
changes  have  so  far  lost  important  constituents  as  to  be  scarce 
recognizable  as  rock  derivatives  at  all.     Obviously  a  rock  mass 
containing  in  itself  none  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  cannot, 
merely  through  its  decay,  furnish  soil  of  appreciable  fertility. 
This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  region  known  as  the  Bare 
Hills  north   of   Baltimore,  Maryland,  or  the   Chester  County 
Barrens  in  southern  Pennsylvania.     Both  regions  are  under- 
laid by  peridotites  —  rocks  rich  in  iron-magnesian  silicates,  but 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  lime,  potash,  or  other  desirable  con- 
stituents.    Such  rocks  not  merely  decompose  very  slowly,  but 
tlie  stingy  product  of  such  decomposition  consists  only  of  hya- 
line forms  of  silica,  magnesian  carbonates,  or  silicates  and  fer- 
ruginous products  quite  devoid  of  nutrient  matter,  afforclinif 
food  and    foothold   to  scanty  growths  of   grass  and  stunted 
slirubs.     That,  however,  a  rock  contains  all  the  desired  mate- 
rials, is  no  certain  indication  as  to  character  of  its  decomposition 
product,  since  in  this  process  of  decomposition  much  desirable? 
matter  may  have  become  lost.     Nevertheless  most  soils  retain 
what  we  may  call  inherited  characteristics,  and  a  direct  com- 
parison  whenever  possible  is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  as  will 
be  noted  later. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  value  of  any  soil  Je- 
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pends  wholly  upon  its  capacity  for  plant  growth.  Hence  a 
satisfactory  treatise  on  the  subject  should  be  written  with  a 
view  to  showing  to  what  thia  capacity  is  due,  and  what  are 
the  laws  governing  its  fertility  and  its  rejuvenation  when  that 
fertility  becomes  exhausted.  Such  a  method  of  treatment  is, 
however,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  witli  merely  touching  upon  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  points,  leaving  the  at  present  little  understood  subject 
of  fertility  for  other  and  abler  writers.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  a  soil  left  to  itself  and  nature's  processes 
rarely  becomes  barren  or  exhausted  except  it  may  be  under 
changed  geological  conditions.  A  growing  organism  takes 
temporarily  from  the  soil  that  which  is  essential,  but  restores 
it  again  with  accrued  interest  in  the  form  of  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogeneous  matter  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  when  it  dies. 
Thus,  under  normal  conditions,  the  soil  grows  yearly  richer 
and  richer  and  capable  of  supporting  larger  and  more  luxuriant 
crops.  It  is  only  when  the  husbandman  comes  in,  and  by  his 
improvident  harvesting  robs  the  soil  not  merely  of  its  interest 
due,  but  of  a  part  of  the  principal  as  well,  that  bankruptcy 
results. 

For  a  long  period  the  fertility  of  a  soil  was  felt  to  be  dependent 
very  largely  upon  its  chemical  composition,  and  older  treatises 
and  reports  of  geological  surveys  are  filled  with  tables  of  analy- 
ses which  the  acquired  knowledge  of  years  now  shows  us  to  be 
almost  as  worthless  as  can  be,  either  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  first  intended,  or  as  indicative  of  the  mineral  nature 
of  the  soil  itself.*  A  soil  which,  under  certain  conditions  of 
climate  or  moisture,  is  utterly  barren  may,  under  changed  con- 
ditions, be  fruitful  in  the  extreme,  as  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
monstrated in  the  case  of  the  so-called  American  deserts,  dreary 
stretches  of  aridity  given  over  to  sage  brush  and  a  few  degraded 
forms  of  animal  life,  but  which  need  only  moisture  to  cause 
them  to  laugh  with  harvests. 

'  The  common  practice  of  malting  soil  analyses,  wliereby  the  reBults  are  tabu- 
lated as  soluble  and  insoluble  (meaning  by  soluble  the  portion  extracted  by  boil- 
ing hydrochloric  acid)  and  putting  down  the  latter  as  silica  [or  sand)  and 
Insolnble  Bilicalea,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  11  means  nothing.  A 
growing  plant  is  capable  of  eitiacting  only  a  Bmall,  and  as  yet  unknown,  portion 
of  that  taken  out  by  the  acid,  and  as  to  what  silica  nod  Inaoluble  silicatCB  may 
be.  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  Such  analyses  can  be  of  use  to  Deither  the  atudent 
of  soils  or  of  geology. 
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Naturally,  a  soil  containing  in  itself  nothing  in  the  way  of 
available  plant  food  can  be  made  to  produce  crops  only  when 
the  needed  constituents  are  supplied.  Investigations  have, 
however,  shown  that,  though  varying  in  different  species,  the 
proportional  amount  of  food  demanded  by  plants  which  can  he 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere  and  meteoric  waters  is  very  large. 

It  seems  to  be  now  pretty  well  conceded  that  of  all  the  con- 
stituents found  in  soil  aside  from  moisture,  only  potash,  Ume, 
magnesia,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  can  be  considered 
absolutely  essential  as  plant  food.     The  ash  of  all  plants,  to  be 
sure,  contains  silica,  soda, — ^^and  it  may  be  iron  and  other  min- 
eral ingredients, — but  such  are  to  be  regarded  as  accidental 
rather  than  otherwise.      Of  the   constituents   enumerated  as 
essential,  magnesia   and   sulphuric  acid  are  almost  invariably 
present  in  sufficient  quantities,  while  potash,  lime,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  even  though  sufficiently  abundant  in  a  virgin  soil, 
are  liable  to  exhaustion  under  the  ordinary  methods  of  culti- 
vation.    The  source  of  these  materials  has  been  shown  in  the 
previous   pages   and   need  here  be  only  touched  upon.     The 
potash  and  the  lime  must  have  come  originally  from  the  de- 
composition of  potash-lime-bearing  silicates,  as  the  feldspars  and 
micas,  amphiboles  and  pyroxenes.     The  original  source  of  the 
pliosphoric  acid   was  undoubtedly  the  apatite  of  the  eruptive 
rocks,  though  now  to  be  found  in  bones  and  skeletons  of  ani- 
mals, whose  remains  become  entombed    in  sedimentary  rocks 
of  all  ages.      How  small  and  proportionally  insignificant  are 
the  percentages  of   these    constituents  in    any  soil,   fertile  or 
barren,  is  shown  in  the  table  below,^  in  which  are  given  the 
general  average  composition  of  a  large  number  of  soils,  sedeji- 
tarv  and  transported.     Tlie  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  given 
in  this  table,  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  from  0.05%  to  U.'')/{- 
when  calculated  as  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO3). 

So  small,  comparatively,  are  these  percentages,  that  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  to  find  a  soil  wliich  on  complete  analysis  will  not  he 
sliown  to  contain  them  in  sufficient  proportion.  The  varyin;' 
degrees  of  fertility  in  sucli  cases  are  due  then,  not  to  ditfer- 
ences  in  ultimate  composition,  but  to  difference  in  combinatioJ' 
of  these  elements  whereby  they  are  or  are  not  available  for 
plant  food,  and  to  physical  and  climatic  differences  as  ^velJ• 

iFrom  Part  A,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  Chemical  Analyses,  Geological  Sum}  ^>^ 
Kentucky,  p.  113. 
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Naturally  a  growing  plant  can  take  up  only  that  which  is 
soluble  by  the  means  at  its  command.  A  high  percentage  of 
any  of  the  above  constituents  counts  for  little  when  they  are 
combined  in  the  form  of  difficultly  soluble  silicates.  A  granitic 
rock,  as  has  already  been  noted,  contains  locked  up  in  its  mass 
all  the  mineral  elements  necessary  for  a  fertile  soil,  but  remains 
barren  simply  because  these  are  in  a  condition  of  slight  solu- 
bility and  its  physical  structure  is  such  that  even  the  soluble 
portions  are  unavailable.  Pulverize  this  rock  sufficiently,  and 
it  will  become  immediately  available  for  soil,  though  naturally 
its  fertility  is  slight,  and  rendered  enduring  only  by  gradual 
decomposition.  It  is  of  course  possible,  that  by  nature's 
methods,  decomposition  and  incident  leaching  may  have  gone 
so  far  that  a  soil  on  the  immediate  surface,  though  derived 
from  rocks  rich  in  essential  constituents,  has  become  quite 
impoverished  and  barren.  This  is  especially  true  with  Ume- 
stone  residuals,  as  has  been  already  noted.  It  is  doubtless  to 
this  fact  that  is  due  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  glacial  till 
as  a  soil,  though  its  immediate  fertility  may  not  be  as  great 
as  one  of  sedentary  origin.  The  undecomposed  feldspathic 
and  other  mineral  particles  contained  by  the  till,  due  to  its 
mechanical  origin,  yield  up  slowly  but  continually  their  sup- 
ply of  plant  food,  and  such  a  soil  may  long  outlast  the  residual 
clays  of  non-glaciated  regions. 

The  soils  derived  from  deposits  of  modified  glacial  drift  are 
almost  invariably  sandy  or  gravelly  in  their  nature.  Such,  on 
account  of  their  easy  working  qualities,  great  porosity,  aiul 
ready  permeability,  are  commonly  known  as  light  soils,  even 
though  their  actual  specific  gravities  may  be  greater  than  the 
so-called  heavy  soils  of  the  ground  moraine.^ 

1  Mechanical  analysis  of  a  glacial  soil  from  an  old  pasture,  Cape  Elizabeth. 
Maine,  yielded  results  as  below.  The  portion  selected  was  of  just  the  thickness 
turned  up  by  the  plough, — about  7  inches.  In  color  it  was  dark  gray,  at  the 
immediate  surface  almost  black  from  organic  matter,  and  penetrated  throughout 
by  grass  roots.  Fine  angular  grains  of  white  quartz  were  the  most  conspiciMiu* 
feature  on  macroscopic  examination.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty  grammes  of  this 
soil  on  sifting  yielded  :  (1)  2.5  grammes  gravel,  which  failed  to  pass  a  sieve  con- 
taining 8  meshes  to  the  lineal  inch.  This  consisted  mainly  of  angular  quartz  aiid 
cleavage  bits  of  feldspar  with  occasional  rounded  lumps  of  impure  limonit^,  and 
not  completely  disintegrated  particles  of  granitic  rock.  (2)  40  grammes  coarse 
sand  retained  by  20-mesh  sieve  and  consisting  of  clear  glassy  and  white  opaque 
(]uartz  in  angular  and  sub-angular  fragments,  the  largest  forms  being  some  3 
millimetres  in  greatest  diameter ;  cleavage  bits  of  white  and  pink  feldspar,  rarely 
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There  is  many  an  humble  homestead  throughout  the  glaciated 
areas  of  North  America  whose  lack  of  worldly  prosperity  is  due 
3  tlie  dry  and  barren  soil  supplied  by  these  deposits  of  modi- 
fied drift.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  regions,  like 
those  of  northern  Ohio,  where  a  light,  barren,  residual  soil  de- 
rived from  sandstone  has  become  enriched  by  an  admixture  of 
glacial  clays  from  the  north,  and  thus  brought  prosperity  to 
thousands  of  happy  homes.  Nature  works  out  her  own  com- 
jwnsations,  impoverishing,  it  may  be,  hero  but  correspondingly 
enriching  there. 

tt.  H.  Loughbridge  has  shown  ^  that  the  percentage  of  soluble 

folia  of  wliite  mien,  &  few  bits  of  m[ca  HcbiBt.  and  lastly  hard,  rounded  pelleU  of 
Indorated  silt  and  organic  matter.  (3)  170  grammes  retained  by  40-meBb  sieve 
and  conaisling  of  a  clean  aafid  composed  of  some  two-thirds  ita  bulk  white  quartz 
particIeK  and  oiie-tbird  opaque,  partially  kaolinized  feidspathic  particles ;  rarely 
'  mica  or  free  iron  oxides.  (4)  ISO  grammes  retained  by  OO-mesh  sieve  atid 
eoDsistlng,  like  the  last,  of  clean  quartz  and  feldspar  sand,  the  quartz  particles  in 
«Bs  of  the  feldspar,  and  rarely  a  little  mica.  (5)  82  grammes  retained  by  the 
SO-mesh  afeve.  This,  very  clean  sand  of  qiiarte  nnd  feldspar,  in  the  proportion 
gf  about  ;  quartz  and  ;  feldspar.  (0)  160  grammes  retained  by  a  sieve  of  silk 
bolting  cloth  of  120  meshes  to  the  lineal  inch.  Like  the  last,  composed  almost 
wbolly  of  bright  quartzes  and  somewhat  kaolinized  feldspars  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  other  silicates.  (T)  186  grammes  -which  passed  the  silk  bolting  cloih. 
This  was  submitted  to  washing,  the  lighter  ftner  material  being  poured  off  as  silt. 
By  this  means  were  obtained  118  grammes  very  fine  sand  and  67  graiomts  silt. 
The  fine  sand,  as  before,  showed  under  the  microscope  only  quartz  aud  feldspars, 
lb«  quartzes  still  in  excefls.  The  silt  to  the  naked  eye  consisted  of  a  light  brown, 
,  almost  impalpable  material,  which  the  microscope  revoived  into  quartz  and 
feldspar  particles  with  shreds  of  ferruginous  products  evidently  derived  from 
lh«  decomposition  of  iron-magnesian  silicates,  such  as  micas  or  amphiboles. 
(8)  Organic  matter,  19.Q  grammes. 

A  bulk  analysis  of  the  air  dry-soil,  excluding  all  grass  and  roots,  yielded 
nsoltA  as  Ijelow ;  — 

Ignition  (water  anrl  nr^fiMic  matter) 2.72% 

Silica 70.80 

Alumina  and  iron  oxides 14.04 

Lime 0.78 

Magnesia Traces 

Potash 2.87 

Soda 1.18 

Such  a  soil  is  pliunly  little  more  than  a  highly  quartzosc  granite  or  gneiss  in  a 
pulverulent  condition  and  in  which  the  agencies  of  decomposition  Uiive  scarcely 
'  iMgnn  their  work.  Its  composition  could  have  been  almost  foretold  by  the 
ntcroacopic  examination, 

1  On  the  Distribution  of  Soil  Ingredients  among  the  Sedimenta  obtained  in 
sat  Analysis,  Am,  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  VII,  1874,  p.  17. 
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material  in  a  soil  rapidly  increases  with  the  degree  of  commi- 
nution; i.e.  the  finer  the  material  the  larger  the  proportional 
amount  of  soluble  matter,  and  hence  of  matter  available  as 
plant  food.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  table 
abridged  from  the  one  given  in  Mr.  Loughbridge's  original 
paper,  the  figures  in  the  upper  space  of  each  column  indicating 
the  size  of  the  particles,  and  the  percentage  amount  of  each  as 
determined  by  fractional  separations. 


CoNvsNTioxAL  Namb: 

Clay 

FiirasT  81LT 

FixK  Silt 

Mkdiitm 
Silt 

CoABse 
Silt 

DlAMXTSB  OF  PAKTICLE8  : 

• 

• 

88.56% 

mm. 
.006-.011 

12.54% 

mm. 
.018-.016 

18.67% 

mm. 
.022-.027 

18.11% 

mm. 

.038-.OSS 

CON8TITUBNT8 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Insoluble  residue  .... 

Soluble  silica 

PotARh  (KjO) 

Soda(Na20) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO)   .... 
Manganese  (MnOg)    .     . 
Iron  sesquioxide  (FeoOs) 
Alumina  (AI2O3)  .     .     . 
Phosphoric  acid  (P2O6)  . 
Sulphuric  acid  (SOs) .     . 
Volatile  matter      .     .     . 

15.96 
33.10 

1.47 
(1.70)  1 

0.09 

1.33 

0.30 
18.76 
18.10 

0.18 

0.06 

9.00 

73.17 
0.05 
0.53 
0.24 
0.13 
0.46 
0.00 
4.76 
4.32 
0.11 
0.02 
6.61 

87.96 
4.27 
0.29 
0.28 
0.18 
0.26 
0.00 
2.34 
2.64 
0.03 
0.03 
1.72 

94.13 
2.35 
0.12 
0.21 
0.09 
0.10 
0.00 
1.03 
1.21 
0.02 
0.03 
0.92 

06.52 

Totals 

Total  soluble  constituents 

100.14 
75.18 

99.30 
20.52 

100.00 
10.32 

100.21      '     .... 
6.16          

According  to  Hilgard,^  the  substance  which  assumes  com- 
mandiiig  importance  as  controlling  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  aside 
from  pliysical  conditions,  is  lime,  in  the  presence  of  which,  in 
adecjuate  proportions,  smaller  percentages  of  the  other  plant 
foods  will  suttee  for  high  and  lasting  productiveness,  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Since  lime  is  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  rock  limestone,  it  follows  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  *' limestone  country  is  a  rich  country."  As  else- 
where noted,  however,  a  limestone  soil  may  have  become  so 

^  An  exces.s  of  oripinal  amount,  due  to  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to 
produce  flocculation  of  clay  in  suspension. 

2  The  Kelation  of  Soil  to  Climate,  Bull.  No.  3,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  189-2. 
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leached  of  its  lime,  tlirough  prolonged  decay,  its  to  be  benefited 
by  artificial  applications  of  this  same  constituent.  Lime  is. 
moreover,  so  generally  distributed  throughout  the  great  major- 
ity of  rocks  that  few  soils  would  be  lacking  in  this  constituent, 
were  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  original  amount  left  in  the 
residue  from  rock  decay,  instead  of  being  so  largely  removed 
in  solution. 

It  would  follow  from  this  that  the  composition  and  fertility 
of  a  soil  is  dependent  not  more  upon  the  character  of  the  rock 
mass  from  which  it  is  derived,  than  upon  the  prevalent  climatic 
conditions  under  which  it  originated,  the  general  average  tem- 
perature and  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall  being 
particularly  important  factors.  This  branch  of  the  subject  has 
also  been  considered  in  some  detail  by  Hilganl,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  only  satisfactory  rSsumS.  Concerning  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  this  author  says  :  — 

"Within  the  ordinary  limits  of  a,tmospheric  temperatures  all 
the  chemical  processes  active  in  soil  formation  are  intensified 
by  high  and  retarded  by  low  temperatures,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal.  This  being  true,  we  would  expect  that  the  soils 
of  tropical  regions  should,  broadly  speaking,  be  more  highly 
decomposed  than  those  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones. 
While  this  fact  has  not  been  actually  verified  by  tlie  direct 
comparative  chemical  examination  of  corresponding  soils  from 
the  several  regions,  yet  the  incomparable  luxuriance  of  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  artificial  vegetation  in  the  tropics,  and 
the  long  duration  of  productiveness,  offer  at  least  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  practical  correctness  of  this  deduction.  In 
other  words,  the  fallo^ving  action,  which  in  temperate  regions 
takes  place  with  comparative  slowness,  necessitating  the  early 
use  of  fertilizers  on  an  extensive  scale,  has  been  much  more 
rapid  and  effective  in  the  hot  climates  of  the  equatorial  belts, 
thus  rendering  available  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  soil's  in- 
trinsic stores  of  plant  food  that  the  need  of  artificial  fertilization 
is  there  restricted  to  those  soils  of  which  the  parent  rocks  were 
iptionally  deficient  in  the  mineral  ingredients  of  special 
importance  to  plants  that  ordinarily  form  tlte  essential  material 
of  fertilizers."^ 

1  While  the  action  of  frost  in  bringing  rock  masses  into  the  condition  of  soil 

\  it,  in  temperate  clioiaies.  of  very  great  importanct!.  thexe.  mema  to  be  a  limit 

beyond  which  it  accomplishes  little  in  the  wa;  of  directly  promoiiug  deooinposi- 
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Concerning  the  concentration  and  leaching  out  of  certain  con- 
stituents by  the  action  of  meteoric  waters,  the  same  authority 
says  :  — 

"  When,  however,  the  rainfall  is  either  in  total  quantity  or  in 
its  distribution  insufficient  to  effect  this  leaching,  the  sub- 
stances which  otherwise  would  have  passed  into  the  sea  are 
wholly  or  partially  retained  in  the  soil  stratum,  and  when  in 
sufficient  amount  may  become  apparent  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  efflorescences  of  *  alkali '  salts.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant modifications  produced  by  scantiness  of  rainfall  on  soil 
formation  is  the  great  retardation  of  formation  of  clay  from 
feldspathic  rocks  (kaolinization)  and  the  sediments  derived 
therefrom.  As  a  result,  it  is  observed  that  the  soils  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  are  prevalently  loams,  containing  considerable 
clay,  and  even  in  the  case  of  alluvial  lands,  oftentimes  very 
heavy,  while  the  character  of  the  soils  of  arid  regions  is  pre- 
dominantly sandy  or  silty  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  clay, 
unless  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  clay  or  clay  shales. 
In  the  former  case,  the  clay,  becoming  partially  diffused  in 
the  rain  water  when  a  somewhat  heavy  fall  occurs,  percolates 
through  the  soil  in  that  condition  and  tends  to  accumulate  in 
the  sub-soil,  the  result  being  that  almost  without  exception 
the  sub-soils  of  the  humid  regions  are  very  decidedly  more 
clayey  than  the  corresponding  surface  soils.  Not  only  does 
this  clay  water  tend  to  make  the  sub-soil  more  compact  and 
heavy,  making  it  less  pervious  to  water  and  air,  but  it  is  as- 
sisted materially  in  this  by  the  action  which  tends  to  leach  the 
lime  carbonate  out  of  the  surface  soil  into  the  sub-soil.  The 
accumulated  clay  is  thus  frequently  more  or  less  cemented  into 
a  Miardpan'  by  lime  partly  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and  partly 
in  that  of  zeolitic  (hydrous  silicate)  compounds,  adding  to  the 
compactness  of  the  sub-soil,  and  therefore  to  the  usual  specilic 
difference  between  the  soil  and  sub-soil ;  viz.  the  delieieuev  or 

^  ft 

absence  of  humus  and  the  difliculty  of  penetration  by  an  aera- 
tion of  the  roots  of  plants.'' 

For  these  reasons  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  even  though  con- 
taining the  same  materials,  are  often  of  luiiform  physical  and 
chemical  character  to  great  depths.     The  soluble  salts,  a.*?  car- 

tion,  and  presumably  disintegration  as  well.  Collier's  (8th  Ann.  Rep.  »^ 
York  Exp.  Station,  1889)  experiments  showed  that  47  successive  freezings  and 
thawings  of  a  soil  did  not  perceptibly  increase  the  percentage  of  soluble  \x>{^^- 
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bonate  of  lime  and  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  leached 
away  in  regions  f)f  great  average   humidity,  remain  in  those 
where  the  annual  precipitation  is  less,  or  where,  on  account  of 
its  uneven  distribution  throughout  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year,  its  permeability  and  consequent  leaching  aetiou  is  leas. 
Hilgard  brings  out  this  fact  prominently  in  tables  from  which 
that  below  is  condensed,  the  original  being  compiled  from  sev- 
eral hundred  analyses  of  soils  from  the  humid  regions  of  North 
and  South   Carolina,   Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,   Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  the  arid  regions  of  California,  Waii- 
ington,  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico. 

SaOWtKO    TBB    PSOPOBTiaNAL   AuOLNTS   ar    SOLDBLB    SaI.TB    IK   SoiLI   OF    ARID 

ASD  HnuiD  Regions 

c™^™ 

A..K«.. 

H«™a„», 

M.681  % 
S,28S 

D.261 
1.646 
1,384 
0.058 
5. 431 
7.309 
0,144 
0.036 
6.636 

BiA72% 
3.873 
0.187 
0.071 

o.ua 

0.200 
0.126 
3.465 
4.008 
0.114 
0.066 
3.657 

PotMh 

Bodft 

Lime 

Bromi  manganese  oxide 

Iron  peroxide 

Phosphoric  acid 

Water  and  organic  matter 

Total 

M.978% 

100.098% 

Discussing  these  figures.  Professor  Hilgard  says  :  "  Concern- 
ing this  table  with  reference  to  the  lime,  a  glance  at  the  col- 
umns for  the  two  regions  shows  a  surprising  and   evidently 
intrinsic  and  materia!  difference  approximating  to  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  14j.     This  difference  Is  so  great  that  no  accidental 
errors  in  the  selection  of  analysis  of  the  soils  can  to  any  mate- 
rial degree  weaken  the  overwhelming  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  inference  drawn  upon  tlieoretical  grounds  ;  viz.  that  the 
soils  of  the  arid  regions  must  be  richer  in  lime  than  those  of 
the  humid  countries."     These  remarks  hold  good  also  for  the 
percentages  of  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.     From  the  fact  that     ^^^J 
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in  humid  regions  the  more  soluble  constituents  are  leached 
out,  we  may  safely  infer  a  corresponding  proportional  increase 
in  the  insoluble  constituents.  This  is  also  made  manifest  bv 
the  tables,  there  being  a  difference  of  nearly  15%  in  favor  of  the 
humid  regions.  The  table  shows,  further,  a  probably  greater 
proportion  of  zeolitic  material  in  the  soil  of  arid  regions,  the 
assumption  being  based  upon  the  percentages  of  soluble  silica. 
Concerning  this  difference,  the  author  says :  — 

''Nor  should  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider 
the  agencies  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  soils  of  the 
arid  regions  with  so  much  greater  intensity  than  can  be  the 
case  where  the  solutions  resulting  from  the  weathering  process 
are  continually  removed  as  fast  as  formed  by  the  continuous 
leaching  effect  of  atmospheric  waters.     In  the  soils  of  regions 
wliere  summer  rains  are  insignificant  or  wanting,  these  solu- 
tions not  only  remain,  but  are  concentrated  by  evaporation  to 
a  point  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  be  reached  m 
humid  climates.     Prominent  among  these  soluble  ingredients 
are  the  silicates  and  carbonates  of  the  two  alkalies,  potash  and 
soda.     The  former,  when  filtered  through  a  soil  containing  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  will  soon  be  transformed  into 
complex  silicates  in  which  potash  takes  the  precedence  of  soda, 
and  which,  existing  in  a  very  finely  divided  (at  the  outset  in  a 
gelatinous)  condition,  serve  as  an  ever-ready  reservoir  to  catch 
and  store  the  lingering  alkalies  as  they  are  set  free  from  the 
rocks,  whether  in  the  form  of  soluble  silicates  or  carbonates.^ 
The  latter  have  still  another  important  effect.     In  the  concen- 
triited  form,  at  least,  they  themselves  are  effective  in  decom- 
posing silicate  minerals  refractory  to  milder  agencies,  such  as 
calcic  carbonate  solutions,  and  thus  the  more  decomposed  state 
in  which  we  find  the  soil  minerals  of  the  arid  regions  is  intel- 
li<i^il)le  on  that  ground  alone.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  lime  carbonate,  though  less  effective  than  the  correspoml- 
ing  alkali  solutions,  nevertheless  is  known  to  produce,  by  long- 
continued  action,  chemical  effects  similar  to  those  that  are  more 
quickly   and    energeticallY   brought    about   by   the   action  of 
caustic  lime.     In  the  analysis  of  silicates   we  employ  caustic 
lime  for  the  setting  free  of  the  alkalies  and  the  formation  of 
easily  decomposable  silicates  by  igniting  the  mixture  ;  but  the 
carbonate  will  slowly  produce  a  similar  change,   both  in  the 

^  See  author's  remarks  on  page  374. 
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laboratory  and  in  the  soils,  in  wliich  it  is  constantly  present. 
Tiiia  is  strikingly  seen  when  we  contrast  the  analyses  of  calca- 
reous clay  soils  of  the  humkl  region  with  the  corresponding 
nou-calcareoua  ones  of  the  same.  In  the  former  the  propor- 
tions of  dissolved  silica  iind  alumina  are  almost  invariably 
much  greater  than  in  the  latter,  so  far  as  such  comparisons  are 
practicable  without  assured  absolute  identity  of  materials," 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that,  provided  the  amount  of  de- 
composition be  the  same,  the  soil  o£  an  avid  region  may  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  desirable  constituents  than  one  in  a  region 
of  considerable  annual  precipitatioa.  It  may,  also,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  constituents  that 
are  positively  deleterious.  This  is  particularly  true  of  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  of  poor  drainage,  like  the  Great  Basin  regions 
of  the  United  States,  where  salts  of  sodium  not  infrequently 
accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  land  sterile  and 
barren  in  the  extreme. 

The  primary  origin  of  the  sodium  in  these  salts  lies  in  the 
soda-bearing  silicate  minerals  forming  the  rocks  of  the  region 
and  from  wliich  they  have  been  set  free  through  their  decom- 
position. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  so-called  "  alkali "  is 
not  composed  wholly  of  sodium  compounds,  but  contains  also 
salts  of  magnesia,  lime,  iron,  and  potash.  Nor  is  the  form  under 
which  the  salts  exist  at  all  constant.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  alkali  is  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  soda,  thougli  a 
considerable  portion  may  exist  as  carbonate  or  chloride,  and 
smaller  proportions  in  the  foim  of  nitrates.  Concerning  the 
formation  of  these  carbonates,  Hiigard  says:  ^  — 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  carbona- 
tion  of  the  .soda  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  presence 
of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  an  exchange  lias 
occurred  in  which  either  common  salt  or  Glauber  salt  have 
transferred  their  acidic  components  to  lime  and  have  become 
carbonates  instead.  ,  .  .  Yet  the  simple  explanation  of  the 
contrary  reaction  was  given  and  published  as  early  as  1826  by 
Schweigger.  In  1859  it  was  again  observed  by  Alex  MuUer, 
in  a  different  form,  but  neither  of  these  chemists,  nor  any  of 
their  readers,  appear  to  have  perceived  the  important  bearing  of 
this  reaction,  not  only  upon  the  formation  of  the  natural  depos- 
'BuU.  No.  3,  Weather  Burenu,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1892. 
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its  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  also  upon  a  multitude  of  processes 
in  chemical  geology.  Without  going  into  details  ...  it  may 
be  broadly  stated  that  the  formation  of  carbonated  alkalies  oc- 
curs whenever  the  neutral  alkaline  salts  (chlorides  or  sulphates) 
are  placed  in  presence  of  lime  or  magnesia  carbonates  and  car- 
bonic acid,  or  of  alkali  '  supercarbonates '  (hydrocarbonates) 
containing  even  a  slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid  above  the  nor- 
mal carbonates,  the  latter  being  the  actual  condition  of  all 
natural  sodas." 

We  have  thus  far  considered,  only  those  elements  of  the  soil 
that  are  derived  directly  from  the  rocks  from  which  they  are 
formed. 

To  this  list  we  should  add  the  element  nitrogen,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  quantity,  as  its  value  as  plant  food  and  of  the 
great  economic  value  of  some  of  its  compounds.  The  common 
forms  under  which  this  element  exists,  are  (1)  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  a  colorless,  tasteless,  and  innocuous  gas  and  which 
forms  some  three-fourth  by  bulk  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
(2)  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  where  it  exists  in  at  least  three 
distinct  forms,  (1)  organic  nitrogen,  (2)  as  ammonia  or  ammonia 
salts,  and  (3)  as  nitric  acid. 

The  average  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  agriculture  soils 
is  giv^en  by  authorities  as  varying  from  0.1%  to  0.3%,  though 
occasionally,  as  in  certain  soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  4  or  5fr. 
Of  these  forms  only  the  ammonia  salts  and  nitric  acid  are  of 
direct  value  for  plant  food.  Nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  sotla,  forms  an  important  mineral  fertilizer,  as  noted  on  p.  71. 

The  extraordinary  richness  in  nitrates  of  the  soils  in  tropical 
countries,  and  particularly  in  South  America,  has  often  bet-ii 
remarked  since  the  subject  was  first  broached  by  HumboMt 
and  Houssinc^ault.  According  to  Mlintz  and  Maracano,  nitrate.^ 
occur  in  the  soils  of  Venezuela,  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  ami 
other  localities  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  30  %  of  their  mass. 
These  nitraJ:es  they  show  to  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  organic 
nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  bacteria.  They  state  tliat  in 
the  caverns  of  the  regions,  a  guauQ  composed  mainly  of  the 
excreta  of  birds  and  bats,  but  admixed  also  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  these  and  other  animals,  has  accumulated  to  the  amount  of 
millions  of  cubic  metres.  Through  the  gradual  nitrification  of 
this  guano,  and  a  combination  of  the  nitrogen  with  the  lime 
of  bones,  or  existing  as  a  carbonate  in  the  soil,  a  gradual  tnin- 
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Bition  is  brought  about  wherever  there  is  free  access  of  air  or      ^^H 
the  temperature  is  sufBciently  high  to  stimulate  the  nitrifying      ^^H 
organisms  to  their  fullest  activity.     There  is  thus  a  gradual      ^^| 
change  in  the  character  of  the  nitrogeneous  combination  from      ^^| 
the  interior  to  the  exterior  portions  of  the  cave,  as  shown  in  the      ^^^| 
following  analyses :  —                                                                              ^^^| 

^^ 

InTMiioi-r 

EmiH  nuu 

.........    H 

anOB  DKTANd*         ^^^H 

Organic  nitrogen 

Nitrate  of  lime 

11.74% 
0.00 

2.41% 
3.03 

10.30              ^^M 

These  authorities  would  account  for  the  presence  of  extensive 
deposits  of  nitrates  as  in  Chili,  on  the  assumption  that  the  solu- 
ble nitrate,  originally  derived  from  decomposing  organic  matter, 
as  noted  above,  had  been  leached  out  from  its  place  of  origin 
by  percolating  water  and  redeposited  elsewhere  on  evaporation. 
The  invocation  of  atmospheric  electricity  to  account  for  any 
..  part  of  the  nitrates  of  the  soils,  they  regard  as  quite  unneces- 
sary, the  same  being  of  indirect  influence  only,  furnishing  first 
nitrogen  for  growing  plants  which  in  their  turn  serve  as  food 
for  animals.     These  same  authorities  give  the  following  figures 
relative  to   the   amounts   of   nitrates  and   nitrogen  in   South 
American  soils :  — 

; 

.«J..- 

L«Mo«w 

E.E--.»„o 

Nitrate  of  lime 

Organic  nitrogen 

2.83% 
0.15 

3.50% 
0.27 

0.02% 
0.21 

(2)  The  Mineral  Composition  of   Soils.— This  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regoUtli  of  which  the  soil  forms  a  part. 
Fragmental  quartzes  and  feldspars  form  the  larger  proportion 
of  most  soils.     These  are  intermingled  with  shreds  of  mica, 
ftmphibole.  pyroxene,  calcite  or  aragonite,  iron  and  manganese 
oxides,  and  in  variable  proportions,  kaolin  and  other  silicates, 
carbonates  and  oxides.     The  presence  of  these  constituents  is 
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usually  somewhat  obscured  by  iron  oxides  and  carbonaceous 
matter ;  but  when  these  are  removed  by  acids  or  by  ignition, 
and  the  residue  submitted  to  microscopic  analyses,  the  true 
mineral  nature  can  be,  as  a  rule,  made  out  with  approximate 
accuracy.^ 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  con- 
stituents of  any  soil  are  almost  universally  in  a  finely  fragmeu- 
tal  condition,  a  few  of  the  smaller  more  resisting  minerals,  like 
the  rutiles,  tourmalines,  zircons,  etc.,  having  perhaps  escaped 
the  comminuting  processes.  Of  the  silicate  minerals  we  may 
be  sure  that  many  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  hydration  and 
the  ferruginous  constituents  in  a  state  of  peroxidation.  It  is 
possible  that  under  favorable  conditions  new  minerals  of  fairly 
perfect  crystalline  development  may  be  temporarily  formed. 
Since  the  work  of  Lemberg  was  made  public,^  it  has  been  very 
commonly  assumed  that  various  minerals  of  the  zeolite  group 
were  present  and  exercised  an  important  function  in  the  con- 
servation of  soil  fertility.  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
enthusiastic  endorsement  by  Hilgard,  of  this  idea,  as  set  forth 
in  the  previous  pages,  the  writer  can  but  feel  that  too  much  has 
been  assumed,  both  regarding  their  actual  presence  and  their 
possible  utility. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  occurrence 
of  zeolites  in  soils,  where  they  have  been  formed^  is  as  yet  not 
proven.     Their  presence  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  weak 
acids,  such  as  are  known  to  be  capable  of  decomposing  zeolitic 
minerals,  will  extract  from  the  soil,  among  other  constituents, 
certain  ones  which  are  characteristic  of  minerals  of  the  zeolitic 
group;  and  it  is  assumed,  purely  for  lack  of  a  better  reason,  that 
tliese  elements  are  those  thus  combined.     Even  if  this  be  true, 
their  eihcacy  as  potash  holders  may  well  be  questioned,  since 
potash  is  not  as  a  rule  an  element  of  great  importance  in  zeo- 
litic minerals.     Out  of  the  23  known  species  of  zeolites  (includ- 
ing apophyllite),  in  but  five  is  potash  considered  an  essential 
constituent.     These  live,  as  already  noted  on   p.  32,  are  ajw- 
phyllite,   ptilolite,   niordenite,   phillipsite,   and   harmotome,  of 
which  phillipsite  alone  carries  upwards  of  G  %  (theoretically), 

1  Sec  Anleitung  zur  Mineraloj^ischen  Bodenanalyse,  etc.,  by  Franz  Steinriede, 
Iiiaup;.  His.  Friedrichs-Universitat  Halle- Wittenberg.     Halle,  1889. 

-  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Bildiing  und  Unibildung  von  Silicaten,  Zeitschrift  'i^r 
Deutschen  (ieolischen  Gesellscliaft,  Vols.  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII,  1885  andl^N- 
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the  other  smaller  amounts,  the  average  for  the  five  being  about 
4  %.  Now  assuming  that  all  the  zeolites  in  the  soils  beloDged 
to  these  five  groups  and  none  to  the  18  potash-free  varieties, 
and  that  10%  of  any  soil  consisted  of  zeolitic  material,  even 
then  we  have  thus  combined  only  0.4%  of  KjO. 

We  must  remember,  further,  that  the  zeolites  are  invariably 
secondary  minerals,  as  already  noted,  and  as  such  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  decomposition  products.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  however,  that  they  are  products  of  superficial 
weathering.  Indeed,  in  the  majority  ot  cases  the  evidence  la 
all  to  the  contrary,  they  being  plainly  a  result  of  deep-seated 
processes  going  on  in  the  rock  masses  long  before  atmospheric 
action  began  to  manifest  itself.  (See  under  Hydrometamor- 
phism,  p.  161.)  It  is  even  questionable  if  the  conditions  preva- 
lent in  soil  are  not  unfavorable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the 
formation  of  zeolitic  compounds,  and  if  such  traces  as  there 
exist  are  not  rather  residuals  from  the  breaking  down  of  rock 
ma^es  in  which  they  had  been  previously  formed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  zeolites  as  a 
trhole  are  characteristic  of  basic  eruptive  rocks,  sucli  as  have 
yielded  but  a  proportionately  small  amount  of  our  soils.  Also 
that  the  mutual  chemical  reactions  that  may  go  on  in  a  rock 
mass  due  to  close  juxtaposition  of  the  various  minerals  may 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  cease  in  a  soil  where  the  amount  of  in- 
terspace is  so  enormously  exaggerated. 

The  researches  made  during  the  Challenger  Expedition^ 
gbow,  it  is  true,  that  even  at  so  low  temperatures  as  from  "2°  to 
" '  C.  phillipsite  is  being  formed  in  the  deep-sea  muds  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  But  in  these  cases  the 
mud  is  the  finely  comminuted  debris  from  basic  eruptive  rocks, 
itself  peculiarly  liable  to  decay,  and  containing  all  the  materials 
ndOfssary  for  7-eoiitic  formation.  It  is,  moreover,  in  a  condition 
«f  continual  moisture  and  under  the  weight  of  the  thousands 
<rf  fathoms  of  overlying  water  which  is  here  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme quiescence,  being  beyond  the  influence  of  superficial  move- 
Inents,  as  waves,  tides,  and  currents.  These  conditions  are  so 
widely  difJerent  from  those  which  exist  in  the  superficial  parts 
of  land  areas,  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  merely  suggestive. 
The  same  may  be  said,  relative  to  the  zeolite  (phillipsite  and 
apophyllite)  formations  at  Plombieres  as  described  by  Dau- 
1  Rep.  on  the  Scientific  Results,  1873-70,  Deep-aea  Deposits,  1891,  pp.  400-411. 
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bree.^  Another  fact  which  mitigates  against  the  theory  of 
zeolitic  formation  in  soils,  is  the  almost  universal  absence  of 
these  minerals  in  such  secondary,  unmetamorphosed  rocks  as 
are  the  product  of  the  reconsolidation  of  the  same  class  of  ma- 
terials as  in  their  unconsolidated  condition  form  soils.  If  thev 
once  existed,  it  would  seem  strange  they  have  not  in  some  cases 
at  least  survived.  If  formed  in  soils,  why  should  they  not  be 
formed  in  secondary  rocks  where  the  conditions  are  apparently 
so  much  more  favorable? 

It  would,  to  the  writer  at  least,  seem  more  probable  that  the 
soluble  potash  of  soils  exists,  not  in  zeolitic  combination,  but 
in  some  of  the  numerous  decomposition  products  of  feldspar, 
nepheline,  scapolite,  etc.,  to  which  the  name  jt?tmf€  is  commonly 
applied.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  in  the  potash-rich  soils  of 
Maryland,  examined  by  R.  L.  Packard.^  It  is  possible  also 
that  it  may  exist  in  compounds  allied  to  glauconite. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere®  pointed  out  that,  particularly 
among  basic  rocks,  there  may  be  actually  a  larger  percent^ige 
of  matter  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate 
solution  in  rocks  ordinarily  designated  as  fresh,  than  in  the 
debris  resulting  from  their  decomposition.  This  fact  he  has 
since  emphasized  in  a  paper  read  at  the  December  (1896)  meet- 
ing of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  from  which  the 
following  statements  are  drawn.  Rock-weathering,  it  must  l)e 
remembered,  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  accompanied  by  :i 
leaching  process,  whereby  original  soluble  compounds,  or  new 
soluble  compounds  formed  during  the  process  of  decomposition, 
are  gradually  removed.  The  final  result  is  therefore,  as  already 
many  times  noted,  a  residue  consisting  of  the  least  soluble  con- 
stituents, and  which  forms  the  ordinary  surface  soil.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  actual  amount  of  soluble  matter  is  greatest  in 
a  soil,  the  apparent  excess  may  be  due  to  water  of  liydration 
and  to  the  large  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  latter  bein::: 
practically  insoluble  in  meteoric  waters  so  long  as  there  is  i^ 
free  supply  of  oxygen,  though  readily  soluble  in  liydrocliloric 
acid.  These  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  total  percentage  loss  on  ignition,  minus  the  ignition 
in  the  insoluble  residue,  is  tabulated  with  the  soluble  matter. 

1  Geologic  Experimental,  pp.  180  et  seq. 

2  Bull.  '21,  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1893. 

3  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  1895,  p.  365. 
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(3)  Physical  Condition  of  the  Soil.  —  Chemically,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  a  soil  differs  from  the  parent  rock  in  the  amount 
of  leaching  it  has  undergone,  and  in  the  finely  comminuted  and 
more  or  less  decomposed  condition  of  its  particles.  There  are 
other  distinctions,  not  the  least  important  of  which  are  its  state 
of  loose  coherency  and  porous  condition  due  to  interstitial  air 
spaces.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Whitney  ^  that  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  grains  in  one  gramme  of  soil  varies  between 
2,000,000  and  15,000,000,  the  lowest  estimate  being  that  for  a 
sandy  soil  containing  only  some  4.77%  of  material  in  such  an 
extremely  fine  state  of  comminution  as  properly  to  be  classed 
as  clay,  while  the  highest  number  is  that  in  a  sub-soil  contain- 
ing some  32.45  %.  Our  interest  in  these  remarkable  figures  is 
still  further  heightened  \Vhen  we  are  called  upon  to  remember 
that  these  grains  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but  each  separated 
from  the  other  by  thin  films  of  moisture,  or,  in  a  dry  soil,  by 
actual  air  spaces.  That  such  spaces  exist  is  easily  proven  by  the 
fact  that  any  soil  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  bulk  by  pressure. 
The  amount  of  this  empty  space  is  naturally  quite  variable,  but 
it  is  estimated  to  constitute  on  an  average  some  50  %,  by  volume, 
of  the  soil.  That  is  to  say,  a  cubic  foot  of  soil,  in  its  natural 
condition,  contains  an  amount  of  space  between  its  grains,  tilled 
by  air  or  water,  equal  to  one-half  the  entire  mass. 

These  extraordinary  figures  are  given,  not  merely  to  illustrate 
the  wonderful  degree  of  comminution  reached  in  rock-weather- 
ing, but  also,  and  what  is  of  more  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  agriculturist,  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
solvent  action  of  roots  and  percolating  waters.     Indeed,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  surface  areas  of  the  grains  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  soil  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  50,000  square  feet. 
The  amount  is  of  course  greater  in  a  fine  than  a  coarse  soil,  but 
in  any  case  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us  to  understand  how. 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  cultivation,  all  the  materials 
essential  to  plant  growth  may  in  a  brief  time  be  removed,  unle^^ 
renewed  by  artificial  fertilizers. 

Further  than  this,  the  amount  of  space  between  the  grains 
is  of  very  great  importance  in  determining  the  circulation  of 
water  in  the  soil,  and  its  capacity  for  retaining  the  right  propor- 
tion essential  to  plant  growth  as  noted  later. 

The  experimental  work  of  late  years  goes  to  show  that  fertil- 

1  Bull.  No.  4,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau. 
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ity  is  dependent  upon  these  phyaical  properties  perhaps  even 
more  than  upon  chemical  composition.  If  the  structure,  i.e. 
the  manner  of  arrangement  of  the  soil  particles,  is  such  as  to  be 
most  favorable  to  root  action  and  conservation  of  moisture,  there 
are  few  soila  but  may  be  made  fertile  by  proper  treatment,  even 
cannot  the  desired  physical  properties  be  imparted  by  artificial 
means.  A  soil  which  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  fine 
clay  matter  may  liokl  so  large  a  proportion  of  moisture  as  to 
be  quite  unsuited  for  cultivation  when  saturated,  and  become 
equally  unfitted  by  induration  when  dry.  A  light,  porous, 
sandy  soil  on  the  other  hand,  though  fertile  during  seasons  of 
abundant  precipitation,  parts  with  its  moisture  so  readily  as  to 
be  quite  barren  in  seasons  of  drought.  Porosity  and  capillarity, 
two  properties  dependent  wholly  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
soil  particles,  are  therefore  very  essential  items  in  this  consid- 
eration. Moisture  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  soaks  into 
the  ground  or  flows  off  upon  the  surface  in  varying  proportions, 
according  to  local  conditions,  an  open  porous  soil  naturally 
absorbing  more  rapidly  than  one  that  is  close  and  compact. 

When,  after  the  rain  ceases,  evaporation  sets  in  from  the 
surface,  the  water  which  has  soaked  in  is  brought  back  again 
in  part  by  capillarity,  though  a  part  escapes  through  leaching 
downward  beyond  the  reach  of  capillarity,  ultimately  coming 
to  the  surface  again,  at  lower  levels,  in  tlie  form  of  springs, 
The  capacity  of  a  soil  to  care  for  the  water  it  receives  from 
rains  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  any  one  property. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  soils  of  the  semi-arid  regions 
of  the  West  will  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  corn, 
though  receiving  but  about  half  the  amount  of  water  from  rain- 
fall that  would  be  requisite  in  the  East,  This  is  accounted 
for  wholly  on  physical  grounds,  and  is  explained  as  follows  :  • 
Water  falling  upon  a  perfectly  dry  soil  descends  very  slowly, 
and  indeed,  in  extreme  cases,  may  continue  to  fall  for  hours 
without  wetting  the  mass  for  more  than  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  while  it  will  be  absorbed  very  rapidly  by  a  soil  already 
'Wet.  but  not  saturated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  explained 
T>y  Whitney,  that  in  a  dry  soil  the  tension  or  contracting  power 
lof  the  surface  of  the  water  is  greater  than  the  attraction  of  the 
soil  grains.     If,  on   the  other  hand,  there  is  any  appreciable 
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amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  tension  of  the  water  sur- 
face will  cause  it  to  contract  and  pull  the  water  from  above 
into  the  sub-soil.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  water  of  rains  fall- 
ing in  semi-arid  regions  would  not  penetrate  into  the  dry  sub- 
soil, until  the  overlying  portions  had  become  successively  so 
far  saturated  that  they  could  no  longer  hold  the  water  back, 
and  it  would  pass  downward,  therefore,  very  graduallj'^  into  the 
lower  depths,  saturating,  or  nearly  saturating,  each  successive 
depth  as  it  progressed.  Unless,  then,  as  rarely  happens  in  this 
region,  the  rainfall  was  so  great  and  so  continuous  as  to  saturate 
the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  whole  supply  of  moisture 
absorbed  would  remain  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface, 
either  immediately  within  reach  of  plant  roots,  or  where  it  can 
be  brought  upwards  once  more  by  capillarity  when  evaporation 
from  the  surface  begins.  With  a  continuously  wet  sub-soil, 
however,  as  in  the  East,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
water  passes  at  once  to  depths  beyond  the  reach  of  roots  or 
capillary  attraction,  and  is,  so  far  as  our  present  considerations 
are  concerned,  completely  lost  until,  in  the  course  of  nature's 
endless  cycle,  it  shall  once  more  be  returned  as  rain.  Within 
certain  limits,  a  small  rainfall,  equitably  distributed,  is  more 
advantageous  to  agriculture  than  are  the  heavier  precipita- 
tions which  characterize  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  capacity  of  soils  for  moisture  lias  been  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  is  found  to  vary  widely,  being  naturally  largely 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  individual  particles  and  the  con- 
sequent amount  of  interspace.  Whitney  states  ^  that  sub-soils 
of  Maryland  truckland  having  45  %  of  interspace  will  lioM  h\n 
22.41  %  bv  weight  of  water,  when  this  space  is  completely  tilleil 
The  sub-soil  of  the  Ilelderberg  limestone,  having  Go  %  of  space, 
will  hold  41.22%.  King^  gives  the  following  table  to  show 
the  actual  amount  of  water  held  by  field  soils  when  their  sur- 

€  ■ 

faces  are  only  11  inches  above  standing  water,  this  water  having 
been  lifted  into  them  by  capillarity:  — 

1  Some  Physical  Properties  of  Soils,  Bull.  No.  4,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Wcallier  Bureau,  1892. 
'^  The  Soil,  p.  lo9. 
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Soil 

Per  Ckkt 
OK  Watek 

Pounds  or 
Water 

Inches  of 
Water 

Surface  foot  of  clay  loam  contained .     .     . 
Second  foot  of  reddish  clay  contained  .     . 
Third  foot  of  reddish  clay  contained     .     . 
Fourth  foot  of  clay  and  sand  contained 
Fifth  foot  of  fine  sand  contained .... 

32.2 
23.8 
24.6 
22.6 
17.6 

23.9 
22.2 
22.7 
22.1 
19.6 

4.60 
4.26 
4.37 
4.25 
3.77 

Total 

•  •  •  • 

110.6 

21.24 

According  to  Meister,    different  soils  show   water-holding 
capacities  as  follows  :  ^  — 


Kurb  OF  Soil 


Clay  . 
Loam  . 
Humus 
Peat  . 
Garden 
Lime    . 


Per  Cent 
OK  Water 

IMBIBED 


50.0 
60.1 
70.3 
63.7 
69.0 
69.9 


Kind  op  Soil 


Chalk-     .... 
Gyseous.     .    .     . 
Sandy  (82%  sand) 
Sandy  (64%  sand) 
Pure  quartz  sand. 


Per  Cent 
OF  Water 

IMBIBED 


49.6 
52.4 
45.4 
66.2 
46.4 


(4)  The  Weight  of  Soils.  —  This  is  dependent  upon  (1)  the 
character  of  the  particles  composing  the  soil  and  (2)  their 
degrees  of  compactness.  The  figures  given  below  are  those  of 
Schubler.^ 

Weight  pek  Cubic  Foot  in  Pounds,  or  Vakious  Soils 

Dry  siliceous  or  calcareous  sand 110 

Half  sand  and  half  clay 96 

Common  arable  soil 80-90 

Heavy  clay 76 

Crarden  mould,  rich  in  vegetable  matter 70 

Peat  soil 30-50 

(5)  Kinds  and  Classification  of  Soils.  —  Being  derived  from 
rocks  of  all  kinds  and  under  greatly  varying  conditions ;    in 

1  Handbook  of  Experiment  Station  Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1893, 

p.  317. 

3  Handbook  of  Experiment  Station  Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1893, 

p.  315. 
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almost  infinitely  variable  conditions  of  comminution,  decay,  and 
proportional  amounts  of  their  various  constituents,  no  hard  and 
fast  lines  for  soil  classification  can  be  laid-  down.  All  things 
considered,  they  are  best  classed  with  the  regolith  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  the  general  divisions  of  which  are  given  in  tabular 
form  on  p.  299.  We  thus  have  the  primary  divisions  of  seden- 
tary and  transported  soils,  accordingly  as  they  have  been  formed 
in  place,  or  transported.  Each  of  these  is  again  subdivided 
according  to  the  agencies  involved  in  its  transportation  or 
original  formation. 

Many  varietal  names  have  been  applied  to  soils,  but  as  a  rule 
in  so  loose  and  ill-defined  a  manner  as  to  give  them  only  a  very 
general  significance.  A  common  practice  is  to  name  one  of 
sedentary  origin  according  to  the  rock  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived, as  granite  soil^  limestone  soil^  etc.  Transported  soils,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  often  designated  either  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  transportation,  as  glaciaU  or  ceolian  soils,  their  position, 
as  terrace  soils,  or  their  physical  or  chemical  characteristics,  as 
sandy  or  clayey  soils.  A  loam  is  usually  defined  as  an  admixture 
of  sand  and  clay  with  more  or  less  organic  matter,  a  clayey 
loam  being  one  in  which  clay  predominates  and  a  sandy  loam 
one  in  which  sand  prevails.  The  terms  peat,  mnck,  loess,  marl, 
etc.,  have  been  already  sufficiently  defined.  Local  names  indi- 
cative of  suitability  for  particular  crops,  or  sometimes  of  doubt- 
ful or  obscure  meaning,  are  frequently  met  with.  The  hlaegrau 
soils  of  central  Kentucky  are  limestone  residuals  celebrated  for 
the  luxuriant  growths  of  Poa  pratensis  which  they  bear.  The 
red  '*  buckshot "  soils  of  the  Yazoo  bottoms,  Louisiana,  are  stiff 
clayey  alluvial  soils  mottled  with  ferruginous  spots. 

Many  names  iudicative  of  mode  of  formation  have  already 
received  attention,  but  a  few  others  may  be  here  noted.  The 
names  Endogeneons  and  Exogeyieous  have  been  proposed  fur 
soils  formed  in  place  (sedentary)  or  derived  from  other  sources 
( trausported).  It  is  presumably  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  such  teruis  are  quite  inapplicable  and  inappropriate. 

The  name  regur  is  locally  applied  to  a  fine  dark  argillaceous 
soil  particularly  suited  for  cotton  growing  and  which  has  a  wide 
areal  distribution  throughout  southern  India.  Its  origin  ap- 
pears to  l)e  mainly  subaerial,  though  a  part  of  the  material  so 
called  is  undoubtedly  alluvial.  The  material  is  highly  plastic 
when  wet,  and  expands  and  contracts  to  a  remarkable  degree 
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under  varying  conditions  of  moisture  and  dryness.  This  soil 
is  very  retentive  of  moisture  and  rarely  requires  to  be  irrigated 
artificially.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  of  great  fertility  and  of  wonderful 
lasting  powers,  it  being  stated  that  in  some  localities  it  has 
borne  crops  for  2000  consecutive  years,  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
nures. In  depth  this  soil  is  rarely  over  6  to  8  feet.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  show  the  chemical  character  of  the  regur  (from 
near  Seoni)  on  the  surface  and  at  depths  of  (A  ii)  5  feet  and 
(Bii)  3  feet  below.  The  analyses  A,  like  those  given  on 
p.  306,  are  instructive  as  showing  the  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  lime  from  the  surface  downward.  Although  not  so 
stated,  the  slight  differences  in  B  i  and  B  ii  are  probably  due  to 
the  lesser  depth  below  the  surface  from  which  Bii  was  taken. 


COStTRUKlfTB 


Insoluble  matter 
Orgauic  matter  . 
Water  .... 
Oxide  of  iron 
Alumina  .  .  . 
Carbonate  of  lime 


A 

B 

I 

II 

I 

II 

62.7% 

47.61  % 

02.  8% 

63.7  % 

9.2 

8.4 

9.0 

8.7 

8.4 

7.0 

8.2 

6.5 

11.0 

15.9 

10.9 

11.8 

7.5            8.0 

7.6 

8.4 

1.2          11.89 

i 

1.5 

l.y 

100.00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

In  many  cases  this  regur  is  derived  directly  from  basaltic 
rocks,  by  surface  decomposition  in  situ^  whilst  other  varieties 
were  derived  from  other  aluminous  rocks,  or  are  alluvial  depos- 
its in  river  valleys,  lakes,  lagoons,  and  marshes.  Tlie  dark 
color,  as  is  usual,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter.^ 

The  term  aub-soil  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  regolith 
which  immediately  underlies  the  soil  proper,  and  from  whicli 
it  differs  mainly  in  compactness,  and  the  lesser  amount  of  oxi- 
dation and  decomposition  it  has  undergone.  In  a  soil  which 
has  never  been  cultivated,  the  sub-soil  may  pass  gradually  up- 
ward into  the  soil  without  distinct  lines  of  demarcation.  Pro- 
longed cultivation  may,  however,  have  so  thoroughly  oxidized 
and  physically  altered  tlie  superficial  portions  down  to  the  limit 
of  plough  and  root  action,  as  to  bring  about  a  very  marked  differ- 

»  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,  2a  ed.,  by  R.  D.  Oldham,  1893,  p.  411. 
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ence,  both  in  color  and  texture,  as  well  as  in  actual  composition. 
At  times  the  sub-soil  becomes  so  thoroughly  compacted  as  to  be 
almost  impervious,  forming  a  so-called  hardpan. 

(6)  The  Color  of  Soils.  —  The  color  of  soils  is  due  mainly  to 
carbonaceous  matter  and  iron  oxides.  To  the  first  are  due  the 
dark  gray  to  black  colors  characteristic  of  prairie  and  swamp 
soils.  To  iron  oxides  are  due  the  buflf,  yellow,  ochreous-browii, 
and  red  hues,  the  source  of  the  oxides  being  mainly  the  silicate 
minerals  from  whence  the  soils  were  derived.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens,  as  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  states,  that  it  is  possible  in  passing  over  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  designate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
the  lithological  nature  of  the  underlying  rocks  from  the  color 
of  the  residual  soils,  even  though  the  rocks  themselves  may 
be  wholly  obscured  by  decomposition  products.  In  such  cases 
rocks  rich  in  iron  silicates,  like  hornblende  and  augite,  give 
rise  to  bright  red  soils,  while  those  poor  in  these  constituents 
yield  soils  of  a  gray  or  slightly  yellowish  hue.  Much,  however, 
apparently  depends  on  extent  of  decomposition  and  on  climatic 
conditions,  as  noted  below. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  landscape  observed 
in  travelling  southward  along  the  Appalachian  belt  is  the 
abrupt  transition  in  color  of  the  soil,  as  the  limit  of  glacial 
action  is  past.  Within  the  glaciated  area,  except  where  de- 
rived directly  from  rocks  themselves  highly  colored,  like  the 
Triassic  sandstones,  the  soils  are  everywhere  dull  in  color, 
some  shade  of  gray,  drab,  or  brown.  South  of  this  limit  oclire- 
ous-red  and  yellowish  prevail.  Along  the  line  of  tlie  Virginia 
Midland  railway,  south  of  Washington,  these  colors  prevail  in 
hues  of  astonishhig  brilliancy.  Although  the  soils  throughout 
the  region  are  residual,  their  colors  seem  in  many  cases  quite 
independent  of  the  kind  of  rock  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 
Granite,  gneiss,  schist,  or  basic  trappean  rocks  alike  give  rise  tc 
red  and  yellow  highly  tenacious  soils  of  such  depth  and  brill- 
iancy of  color  that  every  gully,  ravine,  and  roadway  stands  out 
against  the  green  battkground  of  the  landscape,  as  though 
painted  by  some  Titanic  hand  with  brushes  dipped  only  in 
yellow,  red,  and  vermilion  ochres.  These  contrasts  are  i)ar- 
tic'ularly  striking  in  the  early  summer  and  directly  after  a 
rain.  But  he  who  wishes  to  admire  had  best  do  so  from  his 
window,  and  without  too  much  attention  to  detail. 
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The  soil  is  plastic  and  adherent  to  an  intolerable 
The  grass  forma  no  compact  sod,  aa  in  the  North,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  walls  of  houses,  fences,  feet,  legs  and  clothes  of  pedes- 
triiins  become  uniformly  stained  a  dirty  ochreous  color  equally 
trying  to  the  housewife  and  to  ploughman. 

The  cause  of  this  color  variation  has  been  the  subject  of 
speculation  by  Professors  Crosby,^  Dana,'  Russell,^  and  others. 
So  far  as  our  knowledge  now  extends,  it  is  apparent,  as  hrst 
stated  by  Crosby,  that  the  difference  is  due  to  a  spontaneous 
dehydration  which  takes  place  in  the  warmer  regions,  whereby 
the  hydrous  sesquioxides  of  the  type  of  limonite  and  gothite 
are  converted  into  the  less  hydrated  or  anhydrous  forms  tur- 
gite  and  hematite  with  corresponding  changes  in  color  from 
yellow  or  brown  to  red. 

This  view  is  rendered  the  more  plausible  from  the  fact  that 
the  most  brilliant  hues  are  entirely  superKcial,  and  below  the 
surface  gradually  fade  out  into  brown  and  yellow  or  even  gray 
hues.  Such  a  transition  may  be  observed  in  any  fresh  road 
cut,  but  quickly  becomes  obscured  by  the  washing  down  of  the 
deeply  colored  material  from  tlie  higher  levels.  Sometimes 
the  brilliant  red  will  be  found  a  mere  wash,  but  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  or  again  it  jwnetrates  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more  before  giving  way  to  more  modest  hues.  In 
such  cases  the  brilliant  colors  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated 
deepest  along  joint  lines,  or  the  mure  porous  portions,  leaving 
the  intervening  compact  masses  of  more  sombre  hue. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  there  is,  however,  one  point  that  we 
should  not  overlook,  although  its  importance  seems  not  to  have 
been  fuUy  realized  by  the  authorities  quoted,  and  that  is,  a 
change  in  color  not  due  alone  to  a  change  in  the  conditions  of 
tlie  iron,  but  to  the  relative  greater  abundance  of  this  constitu- 
ent in  the  upper  portions.  The  iron  oxides,  as  already  noted, 
owing  to  their  less  soluble  nature  accumulate  in  the  residues, 
ind  as  a  rule,  the  more  thorough  the  decomposition  the  greater 
proportional  amount  of  iron.     A  small  percentage  of  free 

.ide  disseminated  throughout  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
[etritus  imparts  but  little  color  ;  the  more  iron,  the  more  color. 

■  Prac.  Boston  Society  of  Natural  IliBtory,  ISSS,  p.  219,  and  TecbDologlcul 
^Quarterly,  Vol.  IV.  1801,  p.  3i3, 

«  Am.  Jijur.  o(  Science,  Vol.  XXXIX,  1800,  pp.  317-319. 
•  Bull.  No.  52,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  ISSO. 
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The  residue  from  the  MeJford  diabase  described  on  p.  220  is 
of  a  deep  brown  color,  as  a  whole,  but  the  finest  sUt  washeii 
from  it  is  several  shades  brighter,  of  a  dull  ochreoua  red.  Had 
the  entire  mass  decomposed  to  the  condition  of  this  silt,  ^w 
might  expect  it  to  have  the  same  color.  This  change  in  color, 
due  to  increased  proportional  amounts  of  iron  oxides,  is  particu- 
larly marked  in  limestone  residuals  where  the  original  rock  may 
contain  merely  traces  of  free  oxides,  or  ferruginous  silicates. 
Neumayer  has  shown*  that  the  snow-white  Karst  limestouen 
contain  only  some  0.044  ^f,  of  ferruginous  silicates  which  them- 
selves carry  20%  of  iron  oxides.  Yet  the  residual  soil  left  by 
the  decomposition  of  this  limestone  is  of  so  pronounced  a  color, 
as  to  have  long  ago  received  the  name  terra  rotsa  or  red  eartli. 
Other  things  being  equal,  brilliancy  of  color  may  then  lie 
regarded  as  (1)  indicative  of  advanced  decomposition,  auil 
(2)  of  geological  antiquity. 

(T)  The  Age  of  Soils.  —  No  sooner  were  the&rst  rocka  pushed 
above  sea-level  than  the  various  agencies  described  under  tlie 
head  of  weathering  began  tliB 
work  of  disintegration,  de- 
composition, and  transporta- 
tion. Of  this  we  have  ample 
proof  in  the  entire  series  of 
sedimentary  rocks  extemliii;: 
from  tlie  Archaian  down  In 
tliG  most  recent  and  whi^li 
are  but  the  reconsolidated 
I  residues  of  preexisting  masses. 
That  such  a  breaking  doivn 
resulted  in  the  production  of 
soils  is  a  fair  inference,  thnugli 
we  have  no  absolute  evidence  of  hind  plants  and  hemi'.  o 
priori,  of  soils,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Upiicr  Silurian 
jieriod.  when  plants  of  the  lycopod  type  appeared.  Such  snil.*. 
us  «<Ji7»,  have,  ho«-ev('r,  long  since  disappeared  in  the  never- 
ending  cycle  of  change  and  it  is  not  nntii  we  reach  the  Tar- 
biKiiferous  period  that  we  meet  with  soils  which  have  been 
|)rt;served  in  place  and  in  recognizable  form  even  to  the  present 
day.  Even  here  induration  and  partial  nietaniorphism  ha* 
roiidered  thcni  no  longer  fitted  for  the  support  of  plant  life. 
1  VLTlimidl.  k.  k.  Gtol.  Reiclisandstall,  1675-76.  p.  50. 
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but  that  they  once  did  so  serve  is  amply  proven  by  the  occa- 
sioDal  finding  of  still  erect,  though  fossil,  trunks  with  roots 
buried  in  their  native  soil,  as  they  grew  in  the  marshes  and 
woodlands  of  the  coal  period.  But  as  to  the  time  of  the  begin- 
□iugs  of  the  formation  of  such  soils  as  still  retain  their  soil 
characteristics,  we  have  not  in  all  cases  reliable  data.  Those 
which  are  but  the  unconsolidated  sediments  of  recent  geological 
time,  like  those  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  the  loess  and 
alluvium  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  the  swamp  and  glacial 
Boils  of  the  north  and  east  may,  of  course,  be  located  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  accuracy.  But  as  for  the  residual  soils, 
those  wliicli  result  from  the  breaking  down  in  place  of  rock 
masses,  we  can  only  say  that  they  must  be  younger  than  the 
rocks  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  writer  has  shown 
that  the  granite  soils  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  post- 
Cretaceous  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  Piedmont  plateau  of  Mary- 
land, they  may  be  post-Tertiary.     In  but  few  instances,  as  at 


I 


Medford  in  Massachusetts,  have  we  evidence  of  any  consider- 
able amount  of  soil  formation  by  decomposition  and  disintegra- 
Won  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  Obviously  the  older 
residual  soil,  the  greater  the  amount  of  decomposition  and 
Leaching  it  will  have  undergone  and  the  less  will  it  resemble 
the  parent  rock.  Where  lioriKontally  lying  strata  of  varying 
iharacter  have  successively  undergone  decomjiosition  and  a  loss 
of  their  soluble  constituents,  the  resultant  soil  must  periodically 
VAvy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  undergoing  decomjio- 
Rtion  and  the  inherited  characteristics  handed  down  from  the 
ttrata  earlier  decomposed.  In  such  a  ease  as  that  here  figured, 
we  have  a  residual  soil  containing  the  least  soluble  constituents 
of  the  hundreds  of  feet  of  dissolved  and  disintegrated  rock  which 
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once  extended  across  the  entire  country  becoming  commingled 
with  that  now  undergoing,  in  its  turn,  the  soil-making  process. 
Such  a  soil  may,  therefore,  in  extreme  cases,  contain  materials 
of  all  ages  from  the  first  product  of  disintegration  of  the  upper- 
most strata,  which  may  have  been  Carboniferous,  to  that  which 
formed  to-day,  and  may  be  Cambrian. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  through  the  erosive  action  of  water 
these  soils  are  continually  losing  their  finer  silt  and  clay-like 
particles,  it  may  be  almost  as  fast  as  formed,  especially  in  hillj 
regions,  and  that  as  the  soil  drops  lower  and  lower  in  the  geo- 
logical horizons  indicated,  it  becomes  more  and  more  impover- 
ished in  those  constituents  derived  from  the  upper  beds.  But 
as  to  what  proportion  of  the  material  of  one  horizon  is  handed 
down  to  become  admixed  with  that  from  the  rocks  below,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  and  in  fact  it  must  be  ever-varying. 

The  matter  of  the  geological  age  of  any  soil,  or  the  age  of 
the  rocks  from  which  it  was  derived,  is  therefore  of  only  very 
general  interest,  and  may  well  be  dismissed  here.  The  attempt 
which  has  been  made  by  another  writer^  to  discriminate  or 
classify  soils  according  to  the  geological  horizons  of  the  rocks 
from  which  they  were  derived,  is  believed  by  the  present  writer 
to  be  futile  and  wholly  inexpedient. 

No  attempt  should  be  made,  as  has  been  done  by  at  least  one 
writer,  to  state  the  character  of  soil  that  may  arise  from  the 
weathering  of  any  particular  class  of  rocks,  since  much  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  weathering  has  been  carried.  The 
ultimate  product  of  weathering  of  rocks  of  any  but  the  purely 
siliceous  type  is  a  more  or  less  ferruginous  cLw,  which  may 
be  contaminated  or  admixed  with  coarser,  foreign  particles. 
It  is  the  extent  of  decomposition,  more  than  its  lithological 
derivation,  that  determines  both  the  chemical  composition  aiul 
physical  characteristics  of  any  soil. 

Rocks  of  essentially  the  same  type  so  far  as  composition  is 
concerned,  regardless  of  structural  modifications  induced  by 
metamorphism,  have  been  formed  and  re-formed  throughout 
every  period  of  tlie  earth's  history,  and  the  attempt  made  to 
classify  those  of  igneous  origin  from  the  standpoint  of  geolop- 
cal  age  has  invariably  resulted  in  failure.  As  has  been  already 
indicated,  the  greater  portion  of  the  granitic,  gneissic,  or  highly 
metamorphosed  crystalline  schists  and  calcareous  rocks  beloni:^ 

1  See  Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils,  p.  12. 
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either  to  the  Arch£ean  or  older  Palaeozoic  formations,  but  this  ^J 
merely  because  they,  being  older,  La,re  been  longer  subjected  to 
metamorphosing  agencies,  and  not  because  in  themselves  they 
possess  essential  differences.  It  is  true  that  some  authorities 
lay  stress  od  the  supposed  abundance  of  animal  remains  in  cer- 
tain Paleeozoic  formations,  but  no  one  but  the  veriest  amateur 
would  now  dream  of  attempting  to  discriminate  between  either 
igneous  or  aqueous  rocks  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  different 
geological  ages,  on  purely  chemical  grounds. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  within  certain  climatic  limits,  the 
rocks  of  any  one  horizon  may  impart  such  characteristics  to  a 
residual  soil  as  shall  render  it  adapted  to  plant  growth  of  a 
particular  kind.  Thus,'  throughout  the  central  portion  of 
Kentucky,  where,  within  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  rocks 
occur  of  several  distinct  geological  horizons,  each  bearing  its 
mantle  of  residual  soil,  each  horizon  may  be  traced  for  long 
distances,  though  the  rocks  themselves  are  wholly  obscured, 
merely  by  the  character  of  its  forest  growth. 

(8)  Soils  as  affected  by  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  —  There  are 
various  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  the  action  of  which  is 
worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  decomposition ; 
but  since  it  is  probable  that  tliey  are  of  greater  efficiency  in 
promoting  changes  in  soils  once  formed  than  in  bringing  about 
the  preliminary  rock  disintegration,  their  consideration  has 
been  left  to  form  a  portion  of  the  present  chapter- 
Ants,  by  means  of  their  numerous  borings,  penetrating  at 
times  to  depths  of  many  feet,  bring  about  not  merely  a  rear- 
rangement of  soil  particles  through  a  transfer  of  materials  from 
lower  to  higher  levels,  but  also  a  condition  of  porosity  whereby 
air  and  water  gain  access  to  the  deeper  lying  portions,  there 
to  promote  further  chemical  and  physical  changes. 

Naturally  these  insects  limit  their  work  to  dry  and  light 
soils,  where  their  operations  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
earthworms  whose  operations  are  confined  to  moist  ones. 
Shaler  has  calculated"  that  over  a,  certain  field  in  Cambridge 
(Massachusetts)  the  ants  have  made  an  average  transfer  of  soil 
matter  from  the  depths  to  the  surface  sufficient  to  form  a  layer 
each  year  of  at  least  a  fifth  of  an  inch  over  the  entire  four  acres 
under  observation.  He  further  mentions  a  curious  effect  aris- 
'  Ah  the  writer  is  infonned  by  Mr.  J,  H.  Proctor. 
''  12th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey,  18M.01,  p.  278. 
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ing  from  the  interference  of  the  ants  with  the  original  condi- 
tions, in  the  separation  of  the  finer  from  the  coarser  particles. 
In  certain  parts  of  New  England  where  sandy  soils  had  laid 
for  a  long  time  uncultivated,  fields  were  covered  to  a  depth  of 
some  inches  with  a  layer  of  fine  sand  without  pebbles  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  while  below  the  level  of  perhaps  a  foot 
the  soil  was  mainly  pebbles,  with  very  little  finer  material. 
This  condition,  it  is  argued,  was  brought  about  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  ants  which  each  year,  over  every  acre,  in  the 
process  of  building  their  dwelling  brought  up  the  finer  material 
and  deposited  it  in  the  form  of  a  mound  about  the  surface 
opening,  leaving  behind  the  coarser  particles,  too  heavy  for 
them  to  move.  The  common  black  and  brown  ant^  of  the 
United  States  (^Formica  exseetoidei)  build  upon  the  surface 
mounds  not  infrequently  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height  and  3  to 
5  feet  in  diameter  and  which  are  composed  of  materials  brought 
up  from  below  intermingled  with  twigs  and  shreds  of  bark  and 
leaves  from  the  surface.     Shaler  calculates  the  mass  of  some 

of  these  mounds  as  equal 
to  2  cubic  yards.     Being 
,  ^^^^^^    ,     .  .  of  unconsolidated,  loosely 

'^^;^/^^^U^!J'l,m  coherent     material,    such 

are   constantly   being  de- 
ir, ,  in      v(f   ^     t     ♦  un  i  a    Rradcd  by  wind  and  rain 

ticj.  40.  —  EfTects  of  ant-hills  on  soils,  aa,  sand     "  ... 

accumulated   in  hill;    hb,  material    washed      and     their      particles     dls- 

(i<»wn    the    slopes,    mingled  with  vegetable     tributcd      OVCr      the     SUr- 
mould. 

rounding  surface.  '"Where 
these  structures  are  numerous,  as  they  are  in  certain  districts 
in  the  United  States,  by  tlieir  constant  deposits  of  matter  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  bury  a  good  deal  of  vegeta- 
ble waste  in  the  soil ;  at  the  same  time  the  animals  are  con- 
stantly conveying  into  the  earth  large  quantities  of  organii" 
matter  which  serves  them  as  food,  and  the  waste  of  this. 
including  the  excreta  of  the  animals  themselves,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  refreshment  of  the  soil.''  The 
geological  efficacy  of  insects  of  this  and  other  types  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  in  warmer  climes,  where  not  only  are  thcv 
found  in  greater  abundance,  but  tlieir  period  of  activity  ex- 
tends over  a  larger  portion  of  the  year.  Messrs.  Mills  an<l 
Braniier,  as  already  noted,  are  inclined  to  lay  considerahle 
stress  on  the  work  of  ants  and  termites  in  bringing  about  soil 
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changes  and  rocks  decomposition  in  Grazil.  Branner  states 
that  in  Borae  parts  of  the  Amazon  valley,  of  Minas  Goyaz  and 
Matto  GrosBo,  the  soil  "  looks  as  if  it  had  been  literally  turned 
inside  out  by  the  burrowing  of  ants  and  termites."  The  species 
popularly  known  as  saubas  excavate  chambers  and  build  gal- 
leries which  are  frequently  from  50  to  100  feet  long,  from  10 
to  20  feet  across,  and  from  1  to  4  feet  high,  and  contain  tons  of 
earth.  The  white  ants  or  termites,  like  the  true  ants,  burrow 
extensive  channels  in  the  ground,  and  build  up  huge  nests 
upon  the  surface  from  the  size  of  which  one  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  underground  galleries.  In  the  region 
extending  from  the  state  of  Parana  to  north  of  the  Amazon 
and  along  the  upper  Paraguay  in  Matto  Grosso  may  be  seen 
places  where  the  nests  are  so  close  together  that  one  can  al- 
most walk  upon  them  for  several  hundred  yards  at  a  time, 
while  no  one  of  the  nests  is  more  than  10  feet  from  another 
over  many  acres  of  ground.  Such  nests  vary  in  size  from  1 
to  12  feet  in  height  and  1  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  kind  of  country,  though 
especially  noticeable  in  the  interior  and  timberless  regions.  The 
constant  transference  of  such  quantities  of  soil  from  below  to 
tlie  surface,  and  of  organic  matter  from  the  surface  downward, 
cannot  fail  to  bring  about  marked  changes  in  its  physical  as 
well  as  chemical  condition,  while  at  the  same  time  affording 
passageways  for  air  and  meteoric  waters,  as  already  noted. 

Certain  animals,  like  the  crayfi.sh,  have  likeiivise  a  habit  of 
burrowing  in  the  ground,  though  as  they  are  wholly  subterra- 
nean or  aquatic  in  their  nature,  the  results  are  less  conspicuous 
to  the  casual  observer.  In  searching  for  their  food,  these  ani- 
mals bore  numerous  horizontal  channels  or  galleries  some- 
times an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  and  extending  for  many  feet, 
usually  ending  in  an  upward  shaft  extending  to  the  surface, 
or  at  the  margin  of  a  pond  or  stream.  These  form  natural 
drainage  channels  and  allow  a  more  ready  access  of  air,  con- 
verting what  might  under  other  conditions  be  a  heavy,  clayey 
jven  marshy  soil,  unfit  for  cultivation,  into  one  light  and 
fertile. 

By  burrowing  through  dams  and  embankments,  they  have, 
however,  in  some  instances  .so  weakened  these  structures  as  to 
cause  them  to  give  way,  whereby  large  districts  have  become 
f^undated  and  for  a  time  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation. 
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Probably  none  of  the  forms  of  animal  life  thus  far  mentioned 
produce  such  wide-spread  and  beneficial  results  as  have  been 
ascribed  by  Darwin  ^  to  the  common  earthworm,  the  angleworm 
of  the  New  England  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.  These  insig- 
nificant creatures,  as  is  well  known,  burrow  in  the  moist  rich 
soil,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  organic  matter  it 
may  contain.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  comparatively 
small  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  they  devour  the  earth  with- 
out any  selective  power,  and  pass  it  through  their  alimentary 
canals,  rejecting  the  remainder,  which  nearly  equals  in  bulk 
that  first  taken  in.  The  numerous  holes  made,  while  in  part 
perhaps  to  afford  passage  to  the  surface,  are  mainly  excavated 
in  this  process  of  soil  eating  and  actually  represent  the  amount 
of  material  which  the  worms  have  passed  through  their  diges- 
tive systems. 

Darwin  states  that  in  certain  parts  of  England  these  worms 
bring  to  the  surface  every  year,  in  the  form  of  excreta,  more  than 
10  tons  per  acre  of  fine  dry  mould,  "  so  that  the  whole  superficial 
bed  of  vegetable  mould  passes  through  their  bodies  in  the  course 
of  every  few  years."  By  actually  collecting  and  weighing  the 
excretions  deposited  on  a  small  area  during  a  given  time,  he 
found  that  the  rate  of  accumulation  was  at  the  rate  of  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  ii  year,  or  an  inch  in  every  five  years.  The 
importance  of  these  worms,  then,  both  as  mellowers  of  the  soil 
and  as  levellers  of  inequalities  —  by  burying  stones  and  tilling 
holl(jws  —  is  therefore  very  great,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  it   here. 

While  the  main  influence  of  the  worm  is  manifested  in  a 
mellowing  by  burrowing  and  a  transfer  of  material  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  level,  they  bring  about  a  slight  admixture 
of  organic  matter  through  a  habit  of  coming  to  the  surface  at 
night  time,  and  dragging  down  into  their  burrows  small  shreds 
of  leaves  and  grass,  which,  taken  into  account  in  connection  with 
the  excrementitious  matter  of  the  worms  themselves,  must  tend, 
though  it  may  be  ever  so  slightly,  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  sub- 
ject should  not  be  dropped  without  referring  to  the  abundance 
of  these  worms,  which  in  England  has  been  estimated  as  at  the 
rate  of  53,707  to  each  acre  of  garden  land,  and  about  one  half 
that  numl)er  for  pasture  land.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  their    distribution  is  very  unequal  throughout  the 

1  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould. 
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world,  and  that  iu  dry  sandy  regions  they  are  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  unknown. 

In  northern  temperate  climates,  such  as  that  of  New  England, 
and  particularly  where  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature  like  the 
ground  moraine,  the  burying  action  of  the  earthworm,  as  de- 
scribed above,  may  be  wholly  overcome  through  the  heaving 
action  of  frost.  Every  farmer  boy  who  has  been  condemned 
to  jjiek  the  drift  boulders  from  a  field  knows  through  bitter 
exjierience  that,  however  well  lie  may  do  his  work  in  the  fall. 
however  clean  the  aurface  may  be  when  winter  sets  in,  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  will  find  a 
new  crop  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  old,  and  which, 
for  all  that  he  can  see,  may  have  rained  down  during  the  win- 
ter's storms.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  have  been  actually 
thrown  up,  "  heaved  out,"  the  farmers  will  say,  from  below  the 
surface  by  the  frost  which  here  penetrates  not  infrequently  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  more  feet.  As  the  water-soaked  clay  under- 
lying one  of  these  buried  boulders  freezes,  it  expands  upwards, 
since  this  is  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  The  stone  is 
carried  up  bodily  for  a  distance  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
expansion.  When  the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  the  soil  sinks 
back  nearly  to  its  first  position;  but  the  boulder  never  quite 
regains  its  former  place,  being  prevented  by  jjartioles  of  soil, 
or  clay  or  pebbles  which  fall  into  the  cavity  aa  the  soil  shrinks 
away  from  it.  The  amount  of  actual  lifting  for  each  season 
may  be  but  slight,  but  as  the  process  goes  on  unceasingly  there 
is  always  an  abundance  of  new  miiterial  at  the  surface  each 
Bueceeding  spring.  This  heaving  action  of  the  frost  is  abun- 
dantly exemplified  in  these  clay  regions  by  the  throwing  out 
of  fence  posts  and  clover  roots  ;  sometimes,  when  the  winter  is 
one  of  frequent  freezing  and  thawing,  causing  the  destruction 
of  a  crop  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  In  wet  boggy  lands  this  heaving  action  of  frost,  as 
exerted  on  partially  buried  boulders  of  small  size,  is  sometimes 
exemplified  in  a  peculiarly  striking  manner.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  will  be  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  hummocks, 
each  with  a  comparatively  large  crater-like  opening  at  the  top. 
Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few 
inches  at  most  below  the  surface  of  this  crater-like  opening  is 
a  rounded  boulder.  The  heaving  action  of  the  frost  forces  the 
boulder  gradually  upward,  causing  the  turf  to  first  rise  with 
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smooth  rounded  outline,  till,  through  continual  pressure  from 
the  boulder,  it  bursts  at  the  top.     When  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground,  the  boulder  drops  back  a  short  distance,  but  enough 
to  be  quite  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  cavity  at  the  top  filled 
with  mud,  and  looking  —  in  outline  —  like  a  small  mud  volcano. 
So  far  as  the  writer's  observations  go,  the  heaving  action  rarely 
progresses,  in  these  areas,  to  the  point  of  actually  throwing 
the  boulder  out  upon  the  surface.     Each  summer  the  growing 
turf  makes  an  attempt  at  healing  the  wound,  but  each  winter's 
frost  opens  it  once  more,  the  alternating  forces  so  nearly  bal- 
ancing that  little  is  accomplished  after  this   pseudo-volcanic 
stage  is  reached. 

Insects  like  the  boring  bee,  the  burying  beetle,  or  larger  bur- 
rowing animals,  like  the  "woodchuck"  of  the  Eastern 'States, 
the  prairie  dogs,  badgers,  and  spermophiles  of  the  West,  in  the 
same  way  exert  powerful  though  local  influences  in  admixing 
the  lower  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  soil,  and  tlirough 
allowing  perhaps  a  more  ready  passage  of  water  facilitating 
oxidation  and  decomposition  at  greater  depths.  (I'^ig.  2, 
PL  19.) 

While  the  effect  of  these  animals  may  be  comparatively  in- 
conspicuous in  the  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  drier 
recrions  of  the  West  the  surface  is  not  infrequently  so  under- 
mined by  burrows  as  to  make  travelling  on  horseback  at  more 
than  a  very  moderate  pace  a  matter  of  grave  diflieulty.  W.  P. 
l^hike,  in  the  early  reports  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey, 
states  that  tlie  fine,  silty  soil  of  the  Tulare  valley  in  California 
is  so  undermined  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  travel  over  it. 
**]\[ules  often  break  through  the  thin  crust  and.  sink  to  tlieir 
shoulders  in  these  holes." 

The  action  of  j)lant  life  in  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
mould  has  been  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  cunuilose 
and  alluvial  deposits.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  action 
whicth  may  well  be  mentioned  here.  A  growing  tree,  as  already 
noted,  sends  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  earth  in  search  of  foml 
and  foothold.  So  loivr  as  the  tree  remains  alive  and  standiuiT. 
in  firm  soil  the  amount  of  change  in  the  soil  itself,  except  in  the 
way  of  abstraction  of  certain  constituents  taken  up  by  the  grow- 
ing plant,  is  presumably  very  small.  When,  however,  the  tree 
dies,  the  roots  slowly  decay,  and  besides  yielding  up  their  con- 
tents to  form  new  soil,  afford  passageway  for  percolating  water 
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with  all  its  uttendftDt  results.  Moreover,  cases  ace  by  no  means 
infrequent  in  which  trees  are  upturned  by  the  wiutb,  bi'inging 
entiingled  in  their  toots  it  may  bo  tons  of  soil  a.nd  boulders 
which  in  part  gradually  fall  back  into  the  hole  and  in  part  re- 
main to  form  a  mound 
which  marks  the  spot  long 
after  the  tree  has  de- 
cayed. Into  the  cavity 
thus  formed,  dead  leaves 
and  other  organic  debris 
accumulate,  which  in  time 
form  deep  rich  loam  to  be 
commingled  with  the  stony 
matter  of  the  soil.  In  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where 
heavy  winds  and  hurri- 
canes are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, the  efficacy  of 
trees  in  thus  burying  or- 
ganic matter,  and  produc- 
ing a  more  complete  inter- 

igling  of  the  soils,  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.^ 
The  influence  of  plants  in 
adding  carbon  and  inci- 
dentally carbonic  and  other 
organic  acids  to  the  soils 
has  been  described  in  previous  pages.  When  plants  die  and 
decay  upon  the  immediate  surface,  there  is  left  only  the  inor- 
ganic matter  or  ash  behind,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping  into  the 
air  or  being  carried  by  rains  into  the  soil.  Hence  it  woidd 
seem  to  naturally  follow  that  the  soil  where  supporting  an 
abundant  vegetation  should  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  than  the  atmosphere  itself.  That  it  does  not 
contain,  in  all  cases,  a  greater  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  is 
apparently  brougiit  out  in  the  table  from  the  works  of  Bous- 
singault  and  Le\vy,  as  quoted  on  p.  178, 

Some  of  out  archfflologisls  go  so  tar  as  to  assert  that  the  stone  implements 
Joand  buried  several  feet  belon  the  surface  in  glacial  deposits,  and  brought  for- 
ward as  proving  the  existence  of  pro-glacial  man,  have  been  brought  into  that 
pmit[nn  by  just  such  agencies.  See  Holmes,  Early  Man  in  Minnesota,  Amerlcau 
Ueologist,  April,  18U3,  p.  22H. 
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Bacteria  as  agents  of  nitrification  are  undoubtedly  efficacious 
in  preparing  nitrogeneous  matter  in  the  soils  for  assimilation 
by  growing  plants.  Their  influence  as  decomposers  of  rock 
masses  was  noted  on  p.  203.  According  to  Wiley,^  it  is  highly 
probable  that  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  in  passing  into  the 
form  of  nitric  acid,  exists  at  some  period  of  the  process  in  the 
form  of  ammonia.  The  products  of  nitrification,  he  says,  are 
ammonia,  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water. 
The  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  may  not  appear  in  the  soils  as 
the  final  products  of  nitrification,  as  the  organism  attacks  the 
nitrous  acid  at  once,  converting  it  into  the  nitric  form. 

It  may  at  first  seem  strange  that  man,  who  prides  himself  on 
being  the  highest  type  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
only  animal  endowed  with  reasoning  powers,  should  prove  the 
most  destructive  ;  yet  such  is  the  case.  Through  prodigaUty, 
due  in  part  to  thoughtlessness  and  in  part  to  a  wilful  disregard 
for  any  but  immediate  interests,  man  has,  apparently  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  existence,  so  conducted  himself  with  re- 
lation to  natural  resources  as  to  leave  little  less  than  ruin  in 
his  path.  This  is  true  not  merely  with  reference  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  soil,  but  of  the  deeper  lying  rocks  and  their  min- 
eral contents.  In  the  name  of  development  he  has  squandered  ; 
through  careless  husbandry  he  has  not  merely  impoverished 
the  soil,  but  in  many  cases  allowed  it  to  run  waste  and  be  lost 
beyond  recovery.  So  long  ago  as  1846,  when  Lyell  made  his 
second  visit  to  America,  he  was  struck  by  the  rapid  denuda- 
tion of  the  land  in  our  Southern  states  due  to  the  reckless  cut- 
ting away  of  the  forests.  He  describes  near  Milledgeville,  in 
Georgia,  a  washout  in  a  lately  deforested  area.  *'  Twenty  years 
ago,''  he  writes,  "'  before  the  land  was  cleared,  it  [the  washout] 
had  no  existence ;  but  when  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  cut 
down,  cracks  3  feet  deep  were  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  the 
clay ;  and  during  the  rains,  a  sudden  rusli  of  water  through  the 
principal  crack  deepened  it  at  its  lower  extremity,  from  whence 
the  excavating  power  worked  backwards,  till  in  the  course  of 
20  years,  a  chasm  measuring  no  less  than  55  feet  in  depth,  300 
yards  in  length,  and  varying  in  width  from  20  to  180  feet  was 
the  result.  The  high  road  has  been  several  times  turned  to 
avoid  this  cavity,  the  enlargement  of  which  is  still  proceeding, 
and  the  old  line  of  road  may  be  seen  to  have  held  its  course. 

1  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  p.  464. 
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directly  over  what  is  now  the  widest  part  of  the  ravine.  In 
the  perpendicular  walla  of  this  great  chasm  appear  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  red.  white,  yellow,  and  green,  produced  by  the  de- 
composition m  situ  of  hornblendic  gneiss,  with  layers  of  veins 
of  quartz,  which  i-emain  entire,  to  prove  that  the  whole  mass 
was  once  solid  and  crystalline."^ 

The  same  lack  of  foresight  or  wanton  disregard  for  coming 
generations  is  still  manifested,  and  every  muddy  stream  bears 
downward  to  the  sea  an  increased  load  of  silt  from  lands  im- 
properly cultivated  and  from  which  etery  rain  removes  a  por- 
tion of  the  finest  and  richest  of  the  soil,  leaving  behind  but  the 
barren  gravel,  channelled  it  may  be  beyond  the  possibility  of 
cultivation.  McGee^  has  more  recently  made  observations  of 
a  similar  nature  in  southern  Mississippi,  where  the  softer  loam 
of  the  Columbia  formation,  which  here  forms  the  soil,  has 
been  allowed  to  become  eroded  down  to  the  barren  sandy  loam 
of  the  Lafayette.  •'  Old  fields  are  dejiuded  by  the  acre,  leaving 
mazes  of  pinnacles  divided  by  a  complex  network  of  runnels 
glaring  red  toward  the  sun  and  sky  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  hillsides  never  deforested  ;  the  plantations, 
mansions,  and  '  quarters '  are  undermined,  and  whole  villages, 
once  the  home  of  wealth  and  luxury,  are  being  swept  away  at 
the  rate  of  acres  for  each  year." 

"  The  ravages  committed  by  man,"  writes  Marsh.*  "  subvert 
the  relations  and  destroy  the  balance  which  nature  had  estab- 
lished between  her  organized  and  her  inorganic  creations,  and 
she  avenges  herself  upon  the  intruder  by  letting  loose  upon  her 
defaced  provinces  destructive  energies  hitherto  kept  in  check 
by  organic  forces  destined  to  he  his  best  auxiliaries,  but  which 
he  has  unwisely  dispersed  and  driven  from  the  field  of  action. 
When  the  forest  is  gone,  the  great  reservoir  of  moisture  stored 
up  in  its  vegetable  mould  is  evaporated,  and  returns  only  in 
deluges  of  rain  to  wash  away  the  parched  dust  into  wliich  that 
mould  has  been  converted.  The  well-wooded  and  humid  hills 
are  turned  to  ridges  of  dry  rock,  which  encumbers  the  low 
grounds  and  chokes  the  watercourses  with  its  debris,  and  — 
except  in  countries  favored  with  an  equable  distribution  of  rain 

>  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geologj-,  i»th  ed.,  1846,  p.  204, 
"  12th  Ann.  Rep.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  1890-01. 

■  The  Earth  bb  modified  by  Humau  Action,  b;  Geo.  P.  Marsb,  a,  new  edition 
of  Hon  and  Nature,  pp.  43,  44. 
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through  the  seasons,  and  a  moderate  and  regular  inclination  of 
surface — the  whole  earth,  unless  rescued  by  human  art  from  the 
physical  degradation  to  which  it  tends,  becomes  an  assemblage 
of  bald  mountains,  of  barren,  turfless  hills,  and  of  swampy  and 
malarious  plains.     There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  nortliern 
Africa,  of  Greece,  and  even  of  Alpine  Europe,  where  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  set  in  action  by  man  has  brought  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  a  desolation  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  moon; 
and  though,  within  that  brief  space  of  time  which  we  call  'the 
historical  period,'  they  are  known  to  have  been  covered  with 
luxuriant  woods,  verdant  pastures,  and  fertile  meadows,  they 
are  now  too  far  deteriorated  to  be  reclaimable  by  man,  nor  can 
they  become  again  fitted  for  human  use,  except  through  great 
geological  changes,  or  other  mysterious  influences  or  agencies 
of  which  we  have  no  present  knowledge,  and  over  which  we 
have  no  prospective  control.     The  earth  is  fast  becoming  an 
unfit  home  for  its  noblest  inhabitant,  and  another  era  of  equal 
human  crime  and  human  improvidence,  and  of  like  duration 
with  that  through  which  traces  of  that  crime  and  that  improvi- 
dence extend,  would  reduce  it  to  such  a  condition  of  impover- 
ished productiveness,  of  shattered  surface,  of  climatic  excess, 
as  to  threaten  the  depravation,  barbarism,  and  perhaps  even 
extinction  of  the  species/' 
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Abrasive  action  of  wind-blown  sand,  185. 

Acid  rocks,  meaning  of  term,  6i. 

Acmite,  22. 

Adobe,  139,  332. 

^gerine,  22. 

iEolian  deposits,  344. 

^olian  rocks,  153 ;  defined,  58. 

Agalmatolite,  116. 

Age  of  soils,  386. 

Air  iu  motion,  effects  of,  189. 

Alabaster,  117. 

Alaska,  rock-weathering  in,  279,  284. 

Albertite  described,  127. 

Albite  as  a  rock  constituent,  16. 

Alkalies  in  soils,  371. 

Alkaline  carbonates,  when  formed,  372; 
in  soils,  371 ;  formed  during  weather- 
ing, 205. 

Alkaline  silicates  in  soils,  370. 

Allanit€,  25. 

Allotriomorphic  minerals  defined,  41. 

Alluvial  cones  defined,  54. 

Alluvial  deposits,  320. 

Alteration  defined,  174. 

Alum  shale,  138. 

Aluminum  as  a  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  5. 

Amber,  128. 

Amianthus,  115. 

Ammonia  in  atmosphere,  177. 

Ammonium  sulphate,  influence  in  decom- 
I>osing  feldspars,  178. 

Amorphous,  definition  of,  40. 

Am]>hiboles  as  rock  constituents,  19. 

Amygdaloidal  structure,  M. 

Auacostia,  deposits  of  the,  323. 

Analyses,  calculations  of,  210;  discus- 
sion of,  212. 

Auamesite,  92. 

Andesites,  83. 

Andesitic  rocks,  induration  of  surface, 

Anliy<lrite  described,  118. 
Animal  life,  effect  on  soils,  389. 
Anorthite  as  a  rock  constituent,  17. 
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Anorthit-gesteine,  89. 

Anthracite  coal,  150. 

Antique  porphyry,  83. 

Ants,  effect  on  soils,  389 ;  as  promoters  of 
rock  decomposition,  204. 

Apatite  as  a  rock  constituent,  27. 

Apo-rhyolite,  72. 

Appalachian  Mountain  system,  material 
eroded  from,  196. 

Appomattox  formation,  312. 

Aqueo-glacial  cla3rs,  334. 

Aqueous  rocks,  105 ;  defined,  58. 

Aragonite  as  a  rock  constituent,  26. 

Arenaceous  group,  the,  131. 

Argillaceous  rocks  described,  135. 

Argillites,  137;  fissile,  170;  Harford 
County,  Maryland,  weathering  of,  229. 

Arkansas  River  referred  to,  289. 

Asphalt um  described,  125. 

Atmosphere,  action  of,  176. 

Augite,  molecular  alteration  of,  39 ;  rela- 
tive durability  of,  235. 

Augite  porphyrite,  90;  Montana,  disin- 
tegration of,  235. 

Augite  vitrophyrite,  90. 

Augitite  described,  101. 

Auriferous  sands,  origin  of,  266. 

Bacteria,  as  agents  of  nitrification,  396; 
decomposing  action  of,  203. 

Banding  in  gneisses,  origin  of,  165. 

Barbadoes  Island,  volcanic  dust  on,  298. 

Barite  described,  118. 

Barium  as  a  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  7. 

Basalt,  described,  90;  Bohemia,  weather- 
ing of,  223;  Haute  Loire,  France, 
weathering  of,  223. 

Basalts,  geographical  distribution  in 
United  States,  92 ;  weathering  of,  262. 

Basanite  described,  94. 

Base,  definition  of,  40. 

Basic  rocks,  meaning  of  term,  64. 

Beach  sands,  ^1. 

Beauxite  described,  108. 
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Bedded  loeia  d«iliMd,  0S. 
Bedded  etnetim,  M. 
Bennoia,  weathering  ol 

3f7. 
Blnarj  gvenile,  €B. 
Btotlte  M  a  look  eooitltMai,  tt. 
KUunen,  125. 
Bltnmliioiis  eoals,  149. 
Bttumiiioiii  d^kmiite  of  Cyeafo,  lift. 
Blaok  earth,  Bneeieii*  318. 
Bleeddng  of  roefcs  on  ezpoiim»  OT. 
BliMgraas  eoU,  888. 
Bog  of  AIle&»  817. 
Bog^  claMrffloatton  of;  817. 
Booe,deiliied«80. 

Boee4lke  focm  aeoentoated  bj  Joints,  Mft. 
Botryoldal  •tmetote,  87. 
Boulder  chqr»  188. 
Boulder  olajB,  888. 
IBonldere,  of  deeompoeltlon  leoembUng 

thoee  of  the  drift,  M8;  foimed  1^ 

weathering,  Sftft. 
Bowenite,  116. 
Breoda,  133. 

Breodated  limeetonee,  180. 
Breeeiated  etnietore,  88. 
Bronzitite,  100. 
Brown  hematite,  20, 107. 
Brownitone,  133. 

Cabook,  formatioii  of,  2tt. 

Gale  sinter,  112. 

Calcareous  group  of  rocks,  137. 

Calcareous  rocks,  143;  rate  of  weather- 
ing, 272. 

Calcite  as  a  rock  constituent,  25. 

Calcium  as  a  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  6. 

Calcium  carbonate,  amount  annually  re- 
moved in  solution,  191. 

Camptonite,  8. 

Cannel  coal,  150. 

Cape  Cod,  wind  action  on,  297. 

Carbonates  of  alkalies,  influence  of,  238. 

Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  formed  during 
weathering,  205. 

Carbonates,  production  of,  daring  weath- 
ering, 205. 

Carbonaceous  rocks,  148. 

Carbonic  acid,  influence  of,  in  feldspathic 
decx>mpo8ition,  237,  239;  amount  annu- 
ally brought  to  the  surface,  179 ;  in  air 
of  soils,  178 ;  iu  the  atmosphere,  178. 

Carboniferous  soils,  386. 

Catlinite,  i:». 

Cavernous  structure,  38. 

Cellular  structure,  38. 

Ceylon,  rock  disintegration  in,  242. 

Chalcedony,  110. 


Gkalk,  148;  deeeipuaHion  of,  207. 

ehemioal  eompoaltion  of  mdn,  4i. 

GhoBleal  filtiiiflwti  riiinilHiilliig  nielBi,4k 

Chert,  UO;  of  Axkumm,  waaflwifng  el, 
281;  of  lOHKNuri,  weathering  of,  280. 

Chilian  nitrates,  oiigiA  d,  SIS. 

Chlorides,  lift. 

Odorite  as  a  rook  oonstttnent,  80. 

Chzysocile,  lift. 

Ctele  add,  solfonft  pcopertfsr  of,  208. 

fyJTiTffHttTn^fimirf  ffirfln,  TffI 

Clastie  lodn,  120;  ciasstteatioa  of;  ion 

Clastie  straetore,  8A. 

daynoneretioos,  fomtttSon  of,  87. 

Caagr,  defined^  186;  ofleet  on  soOi^  8K; 
ptoteotlTe  inflnenoeof,  Si. 

Glajr  itonslone,  114. 

Caagr  slates,  187. 

Qsjs,  afneo-i^adal,  881. 

nimstm.  inflnTinim  lif,  uii  nfislliwiinf,  171 

CUnton  iron  oies,  origin  of,  288. 

Ooefflflientof  onhlcal  nptaiakm  of  ■!» 
orals,  288. 

Coking  ooato,  180. 

Cold,  eiffeet  on  rooks,  180. 

Colloidal  stmetare,  88. 

CdUmlal  deposits,  810. 

Color ;  Ganges  inddeptal  to  wimtliBriuft 
287;  ofro^48;of8^]s,884;ofsoita^ 
oanseof,88B;  TariaHcHi,  eanaa of; 47. 

Colorado  Biver,  eroshm  hj,  108. 

Columbian  formation,  312. 

Columnar  structure,  38. 

Complexity  of  structure  favoring  disinte- 
gration, 250. 

Concentric  exfoliation,  244;  not  indica- 
tive of  an  original  concretionary  struct- 
ure, 245. 

Concentric  structure  inevitable  to  joint- 
ing, 245. 

Concretionary  structure,  35;  in  granite, 
246 ;  in  crystalline  rocks,  37. 

Conductivity  of  rocks,  unequal,  184. 

Conglomerate,  133. 

Conservative  action  of  plants,  202. 

Contact  metamorphism,  157. 

Contours  incidental  to  weathering,  239. 

Coprolite  nodules,  152. 

Coquina,  143. 

Coral  limestone,  143. 

Corroded  surfaces,  irregularity  of,  2.10. 

Corsica,  weathering  of  granite  on,  250. 

Crayfish,  effects  on  soils,  391. 

Creeping  of  soil  cap,  287. 

Crenic  acid,  190. 

Crystalline  limestones  and  dolomites, 
162. 

Crystalline  schists,  the,  168. 

Crystalline  structure,  33. 
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1    CoBtAUites  defined,  41. 

Dunlte,  07.                                                          ^^\ 

CunaliHe  dcpwils.  313. 

Duet,  in  rain  and  snow  falls,  344;   toI- 

i^niu,  29«,  34;i. 

DatlW,  81. 

Dual  s,)iU.  31S, 

Dual  storms,  203 :  in  Dakota.  2!-3 ;  in  Mon-           ^H 

lion.  IT,  IHT. 

tana  and  Xovadn.  21H.                                   ^^^H 

Dei-ny,  time  limit  of.  2T2;  ot  rocks,  liaw 

cl]arayleriied,212. 

^H 

Earth's  crust,  (liiekness  of,  2.                         ^^H 

criraiiiulk.n  betweaD,  283. 

Eartbnrorms.  effn-ts  on  soiU.  392.                   ^^H 

Eologlte,  170.                                                    ^^H 

disiuteBraUon,  243;    incidout    to   ero- 

Effatienienl.  of  characteristles  by  n-eath-      ^^H 

aion.ltJT:  of  fregmental  rocks,  33>t:  of 

ering,  3U3.                                                     ^H 

EITusive   rocks,  characteristics   ut,  Gl  i      ^^^H 

defined,  60.                                                           ^^H 

ai8;  ol  shalla  throush  the  aid  ot  BRlt, 

EliBolite  as  a  rock  eonstitnent,  IS.                   ^^H 

Elowlite  syenites.  TS.                                       ^^H 

Elnullte  syenite  porphyry,  79.                            ^^^H 

Elnterite  described,  128.                                  ^^H 

DelU  rlepoalts,  ;i-20. 

Elvanlte.  TO.                                                     ^^H 

DelW  of  the  Nile,  ««tinn  of,  321. 

Eoxvoa  Canaiiime,  15tl,  163;  origin  of.       ^^H 

DeoxidatlOD,  18T ;  b;insrine>uiiii)ils,20l. 

^^H 

Desert  varnish,  206. 

Epi'liorile,  89.                                                   ^^H 

Devil's  Toirer,  origin  of,  2(11. 

Epidolp,nsarockconBt)lueDl,36;  altera-       ^^^H 

Deweyllto,  118. 

Ernaiou  1);  rivers,  196.                                          ^^H 

Hodford,   MassschusattB,   weathering 

Ernpltie  rocks,  59,                                               ^^^H 

Eskers,  2!I0.  3S6.                                             ^^^H 

Eucrite,                                                           ^^^H 

Dislloglle,  100. 

Eulvflite,  97.                                                   ^^^M 

Dlamonda,  origin  of,  E>8. 

Enrite.  70.                                                              ^^H 

ExfoliaUHl  rocks,  shape  and  rizeot&UcM. 

DIchW  diabase.  90. 

IS2. 

Dike  deSned.  60. 

Exfoliation,  attended  by  fiun.likc reports. 

DUurium,  roiige  et  gn-e,  368. 

1 82 ;  due  to  heat  and  cold,  IH1 ;  of  rocka 

Dlorite.    Albemarle    County,    Virginia, 

on  Cai«  Cod,  182. 

ireatherini[or,224. 

Expansion  through  hydration,  tSH. 

Dlorlte-anJtwIte  group,  81. 

Extent  of  weathering,   276;    in   BniKil. 

Dioriles,  87. 

Colorado,  District  of  Colombia.  Mis- 

Disfolorslion, aliovn  dmioage  level,  258; 

souri,  Nicaragua,  South  Africa.  South 

America,  277. 

DiKQBiion  of  anHlyse*.  2*4. 

Disintegration  of  rocknin  lAWctrCaUfor- 

Fault  defined,  63. 

Feldspars,  as  rock  conaliliients,  13;  de- 

Dlstriot    ot    Columbia,   rock-neatberin); 

in,  283. 

237;  in  Comstock  Lode,  33A;  by  fresh 

Dilrolle,  79. 

Dolerile.  92. 

aulphate  and  sodium  phlorido,  ITS. 

Dolomite,  as  a  rncb  constituent,  26^  de- 

Feldspar  porphyry  ul   Iron   Mountain. 

Bcribed,  148;  origin  ot  name,  163;  ori- 

Feldspars,  relative  durability  of.  2.-U. 

Polomliei.  Iffii. 

Pelsllicatmitiire,  33. 

FelsitB  iiitchstone,  TO. 

200;  weatherinRor,  S39. 

F^Nophyr,  TO 

'Drift,  extent  of,  3111. 

Fplstono,  Tit- 

Druinlln9..'U»;  defined,  ni^. 

Ferraus  carbonate,  solubility  of,  S.'Hl. 

Dune  deflned.  n,t. 

Fertility  of  soil  dependent  on  pbysieal 

Dune  sand,  cliemlcat  composition,  .150. 

condition.  379.                                                              ' 

i 
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FlchteOite,  120. 

Fiorite,109. 

Fiadle  urgUUt«8,  looftng  lifttai,  lT8t» 

Flagsloiie,  133. 

Flezilile  mMUtooo,  ISI. 

Flint,  110. 

Flood  plain  of  the  IfiMdMlppft*  883. 

Fluidftl  or  flnzion  ftmetimySi. 

Fogs,  indices  of  dMt  in  ntmof^pjiw, 
344. 

Foliated  or  idiistoae  roeks,  104. 

Foliated  stmotnrt,  34. 

Forellenstein,  87. 

Forests,  bnried  by  sand,  895;  tnilnsaos 
of,  280 ;  protectiTS  action  ol,  888. 

Fourdiite,  79. 

Foyaite,  79. 

Fojraite-phonc^te  gnii^  77* 

Fracture  of  rocks*  48. 

Fragmental  stnactnre,  34. 

Freestone,  133. 

Freezing  water,  disintegrating  action  of, 
198. 

Frontal  aprons,  306. 

Frontal  moraines,  336. 

Frost,  action  in  accelerating  deoomposi- 
tion,  278;  action  on  soil,  307;  disin- 
tegrating action,  199;  heaTii^  effects 
on  boulders,  393;  supposed  protective 
action  of,  278. 

G^abbro  described,  85. 

Gabbro-basalt  group,  85. 

Garnet  rock,  170. 

Garnterite,  formation  of,  226. 

Garnetite,  170. 

Geest,  .HOI. 

Gem  sands  of  Ceylon,  origin  of,  266. 

Grenetic  relationship  of  rocks.  64. 

Geological  age,  of  soils,  389 ;  a  basis  for 
classification,  63. 

Geyserite,  lOD. 

Gilsonite,  127. 

Glacial  deposits,  351. 

Glacial  detritus,  amount  of,  201. 

Glacial  drift,  extent  of,  291. 

Glacial  lakes,  extinction  of,  289;  filling 
of,  32(5. 

Glacial  landscape,  291. 

Glacial  moraine,  290. 

Glacial  soil  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  composi- 
tion of,  364. 

Glacier,  the,  as  an  erosive  agent,  200. 

Glaciers,  as  agents  of  transportation,  200, 
289. 

Glass  abraded  by  wind-blown  sand,  185. 

Glauconite,  31,  134. 

Glauconitic  marl,  1/54. 

Globiilitcs  defined,  41. 


OnsiiB,  ilbenaile  Gomb^,  Tbgfaiia,  de- 

generation  of,  813. 
Ctaieisses,  tiie,  104. 
Orahamite  described,  127. 
Granifie,  described,  60 ;  extent  of  neatbsp- 

ing  in  District  <rf  GohtmUa,  270. 
OraniteU,68. 

Qranite-liparite  gron^  65. 
Granite  porphyry,  68. 
Granite  soU  dellned,  386. 
Qtanltlte,  67. 
Gtanolelsophyr,  70. 
Gtnnopliyr,  76. 
Giannlar  stmetnie,  3L 
GiannUte,  167. 
Granwaoke,  133. 
Gfaidkic  granite,  67. 
GraTcls  snperfldally  oiridtned,  2B8. 
GzaTi^,  action  of.  In  tnuippoitiagdAii^ 

286. 
Gtewiland,  loeiMfeathiiftng  !■,  876* 
Gieentaad  marl,  lAL 
Greenstone,  81. 
Greisen,68. 
Gteywacke,  133. 
Gvoond-mass  defined,  40* 
Ground  moraine,  863. 
Gross,  30L 
Goano,  151. 
Gypsum  described,  117. 

Halleflinta,  167. 

Hardpan,  368. 

Harzburgite,  97. 

Hatchettite,  129. 

Hatteras  and  Henlopen,  sand  dnnesof, 
295. 

Heat,  action  on  pebbles  in  Arabia  Petrea, 
183 ;  expansive  action  on  rocks,  180. 

Heat  and  cold,  as  agents  of  decomposi- 
tion, 180  ;  effects  of,  in  Africa,  183 ; 
effects  limited  to  surface,  183;  most 
effective  on  slopes,  184. 

Heavy  spar,  118. 

Hematite,  106 ;  as  a  rock  constituent,  28. 

Holocrystalline,  definition  of,  40. 

Hornblende,  as  a  rock  constituent,  19; 
decomposition  of,  20;  relative  durabil- 
ity of,  '235. 

Hornblende  picrite,  97. 

Hornblendite,  100. 

Humic  acid*  1S9. 

Humidity,  weathering  influenced  by,2T0. 

Hyaline  andesite,  85. 

Hyalite  formed  during  feldspathic  de- 
composition, 238. 

Hvalobasalt,  l>2. 

Hyaloliparite.  72. 

Hvalomelan,y'J. 
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Hyalo trachyte,  77. 

Hydration,  187 ;  importauce  of,  188,  234, 

263,278;  of  micas,  189. 
Hydraulic  limestone,  146. 
Hydrocarbon  compoands,  description  of, 

121. 
Hydro-metamorphism,  IGl. . 
Hyperite,  87. 
Hyi)erstlieuite,  100. 
Hypocrenic  acid,  190. 
Hypocrystalline,  definition  of,  40. 

Ice,  disintegrating  action  of,  198 ;  influ- 
ence in  transporting  rock  d^ris,  287 ; 
mechanical  action  of,  195. 

Idiomorphic  minerals  defined,  41. 

Igneous  rocks,  69;  defined,  67. 

nmenite  as  a  rock  constituent,  28. 

Induration,  cause  of,  266;  of  rocks  on 
exposure,  264 ;  of  sandstone  by  igneous 
contacts,  261. 

Infusorial  earth,  141. 

Insects,  effects  on  soils,  394. 

Intrusive  rocks  defined,  60. 

Inundated  lands,  classification  of,  318. 

Iron,  as  a  constituent  of  the  earth's  crust, 
6;  removed  in  form  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, 239;  removed  in  form  of  pro- 
toxide carbonate,  239;  variation  in 
solubility,  239. 

Iron  Mountain,  Missouri,  pre-Silurian 
weathering  of,  276. 

Iron  ores  as  rock  constituents,  27. 

Iron  pyrites  as  a  rock  constituent,  29. 

Itacolumite,  13.'^. 

Itaoolumites,  Brazilian,  weathering  of, 
228. 

Jasper,  110. 

Joints,  as  aids  to  weathering,  244 ;  cause 
of,  245;  influence  of,  in  producing 
boulders,  244;  influence  in  producing 
boss-like  forms,  246. 

Kalk  diabase,  90. 

Karnes,  2fK). 

Kaolin,  116,   136,  2(»;    composition  of, 

309 ;  origin  of,  308. 
Kaolinite  distinct  from  kaolin,  309. 
Kaolinization  defined,  18. 
Keratophyr,  76. 
Kersantite,  82. 
Kimberlite,  98. 
Kinds  of  rocks,  66. 
Kinzigkite,  170. 
Konlite,  129. 

Krakatoa,  dust  from,  298. 
Ktaadn  Iron  Works  referred  to,  107. 
Kugel  porphyry,  70. 


Labradorite  as  a  rock  constituent,  17. 

Laccolite  defined,  60. 

Lake  Agassiz,  deposits  in,  290. 

Lake  Asphaltites,  126. 

Lakes,  filling  of,  314;  transient  charac- 
ter of,  326. 

Laminated  or  banded  structure,  38. 

Landscape,  glacial,  291. 

Lapilli,  140. 

Laterite,  139,  310. 

Lauryikite,  79. 

Lava  defined,  61. 

Leda  clays,  ^. 

Leopardite,  70. 

Leptiuite,  167. 

Leucite  as  a  rock  constituent,  18. 

Leucite  basalt,  103. 

Leucite-nepheline  rocks,  102. 

Leucite  rocks  described,  102. 

Leucitite,  103. 

Leucitophyr,  80. 

Leucophyr,  88. 

Leucoxene,  28. 

Lherzolite,  97. 

Lichens,  action  of,  201. 

Liebnerite,  79. 

Lignite,  149. 

Limburgite  described,  98. 

Lime  carbonate,  decomposing  action  of, 
370. 

Lime  in  soils,  366. 

Limestone,  unequal  weathering  of,  260; 
weathering  of,  232. 

Limestone  residuals,  character  of,  303. 

Limestone  soils  poor  in  lime,  269. 

Limestones,  143;  and  dolomites,  162; 
corroded  .  by  acids,  194 ;  corroded  by 
meteoric  waters,  269 ;  unequal  indura- 
tion of,  247;  variation  in  composition, 
147. 

Limit  of  diminution  in  size  of  particles 
by  erosion  J  197. 

Limonite,  107 ;  as  a  rock  constituent,  29. 

Liparite  described,  70. 

Litchfieldite,  79. 

Lithophysae,  72. 

Loess,  139,  290,  327. 

Logans,  or  tors,  262. 

Lower  California,  rock-weathering  in, 
283. 

Lumachelle,  143. 

Lustre,  48. 

Luxnllianite,  70. 

Lydian  stone.  111. 

Magma,  definition  of,  69. 
Mairnesian  limestones,  146. 
Magnesia   removed    in  excess  of   lime, 
239. 
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Ifagneiliim  M  a  ooottltiieiit  of  tt«  eictli% 

crust,  6. 
MagneBite,  113. 

Mi^etite  m  a  rook  oomtttnciit,  27. 
Maa,  has  aqnaiidered  In  the  naae  cf 

deyelopment,  307;  rayagw  oommiUed 

by,  3B7. 
Marbles,  163. 

Marcaslte  as  a  rock  oonstitQent,  29. 
Marginal  moraines,  305. 
Marine  animals,  inflnenoe  oi^  on  Barins 

mnds,  2(H. 
Marl,  146. 
Marmolite,  116. 
Marsh  gas,  12S1. 

Marsh  lands,  reelaimabte  areas,  MK 
Martite,  106. 
Masriye  stroctnre,  34. 
Material  lost  through  weathering,  906. 
Materials  lost  during  decomposition,  pio- 

portional  amounts,  234. 
Mechanical  acUon  of  water  and  ice,  196. 
Mechanioal  disintegration  most  active  in 

regions  of  extreme  temperatures,  182. 
Melaph]rr  described,  90. 
Melaphyrs  and  angite  porph jrites,  90. 
Melilite  basalt,  92. 

Menaccanite  as  a  loek  constituent,  28. 
Metamorphio  rocks,  166 ;  defined,  68. 
Metamorphism  defined,  166. 
Metasomatosis  defined,  168. 
Miascite,  79. 

Mica,  relative  durability  of,  236. 
Micaceous  sandstone,  cause  of  weather- 
ing, 189. 
Micas,  alteration  and  decomposition  of, 

23;  as  rock  constituents,  22. 
Microcline  as  a  rock  constituent,  16. 
Microcrystalline  structure,  variation  in, 

41. 
Micro-gjranite,  70. 
Microlites  defined,  40. 
Microlitic  structure,  33. 
Micropegmatite,  70. 
Microscoi>e  used  in  geology,  38. 
^licroscopic  structure,  38 :  of  rocks,  33. 
Microscopic  study  of  rocks,  efficiency  of, 

Mineral  caouchouc,  126. 
Mineral  composition  of  soils,  373. 
Mineral  matter,  dissolved  by  water,  191 ; 

in   solution,   removed    annually  from 

En^'land  and  Wales,  194. 
Mineral  i)itch,  125. 

Minerals  constituting  rocks,  9 ;  list  of,  11. 
Mineral  variation  of  rocks,  cause  of,  9. 
Mineral  wax,  128. 
Minette,  74. 
Minnesota,  wind  action  in,  297. 


Mississippi,  ilood  plain  of,  SB. 
MIssisrippi  Birer,  amoniit  of  sttteilsl 

trani^orted  by,  288. 
Missouri  Bitvr,  moddy 


Mode  of  ooeoRenoe  i^  xoeks,  49. 
Monaxite  sands,  origta  of,  266. 
Monodinio  f cddq^an,  14. 
Monoelinic  pjiozMMS  as  locfc 

ents,  21. 
Monzottile,  74. 
Moraine  defined,  66. 
Mbndaes,  dasslfied,  865;  gladal,  2B0. 
Mosses,  action,  201. 

Moseoirile,a8arookoon8lltQent,23;  nl> 
atiTe  doimhility  id,  236. 

Natural  gas,  121. 

Nepheliae  as  a  took  eonatitamii,  18. 

Nepheline  basalt,  107. 

Nepheline  doierite,  104. 

Nepheline  rocks  described,  108. 

Nepheline  syenites,  78;  wealhetiiig  ^ 


Nephelinite,  101. 

Neyadite,  72. 

Niggerfaeads,  how  formed,  844. 

Nile  delta,  section  of»  321. 

mneyeh,  site  obscured  by  sand  disii^ 
296. 

Nitrates,  influence  of,  in  feldspathic  do- 
composition,  239;  in  soils,  372;  sonroe 
of,  372. 

Nitric  acid,  in  atmosphere,  177 ;  inflaenoa 
of,  in  feldspathic  decomposition,  239. 

Nitrogen,  in  atmosphere,  176 ;  insoils,3r2. 

Non-coking  coal,  150. 

Norites,  86. 

Noumffiite,  formation  of,  226. 

Novaculite,  111. 

Numraulitic  limestone,  143. 

Obsidian,  72. 

Oldest  known  rocks,  49. 

Oligoclase,  as  a  rock  constituent,  16; 
disintegration  of,  241 ;  decompositioB 
of,  237. 

Olivine,  as  a  rock  constituent,  24 ;  altera- 
tion into  serpentine,  24 ;  relative  dur»* 
bility  of,  235. 

Onvx  marbles,  113. 

Oolites,  English,  coloration  of,  258. 

Oiilitic  limestone,  143;  origin  of,  53, 112. 

Ophicalcite,  163. 

Ophiolite,  89.  116.  163. 

Organic  acids,  action  of,  189;  corroaw 
power  on  marble,  190;  solvent  poirw 
augmented  by  nitrogen,  190. 
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^^1 

ric  Tourri,  decomposition  of,  b;  haclerln,         ^^^1 

Ori);ltial  Btmclures  preautved  during  de- 

^M 

c:umposItlon,  -int. 

Httdmontile,  25.                                                       ^^M 

OrtboclflM,  relative  clurablltiy  of.  y36. 

Pike's   Peak,  Colorado,  weathering   of        ^^^H 

Orcboclase  purphfrieB.  T.^. 

granite.  2)3,  255.                                                   ^^^1 

OrtUuclkHe  as  a  rock  constituent,  14. 

Orll.o|.hyr.76. 

Pitvhstone,  V.                                                  ^^H 

Oriliorhoiiibio  pTToxeues  as  rock  constlt- 

ue»ts.  22. 

Plit|.'iocl:>aB  feldspars,  relative  durabillt;        ^^H 

Owrs,  aw,  3.W. 

^^H 

Plnnt  and  animal  life.  eUvct  ua  soiU,        ^^^H 

3W.                                                               ^H 

Plant  life,  effect  ou  soils.  3M,                          ^^H 

Oxides,  silica.  IlKi, 

Plants  anil  aDimals,  agents  ol  di^ni«gra-       ^^^H 

tiou.SOl.                                                         ^^H 

crust,  5;  Influence  In  preventing  loss 

Plutonic   rocks,   characteristics  of,  60;        ^^H 

of  iron  daring  rock  decomposltiun,  239; 

<tefined.aO.                                                      ^^H 

of  the  ntmotiphere  as  an  agent  of  He- 

PoTlido  rojto  antlro.  83.                                          ^^H 

Pi >rph)- rites,  S3.                                                        ^^^^M 

Ozokerite,  128. 

Porphyriiic  structure,  35.                                 ^^H 

Pulagonite  tuff,  HO. 

Post^retacmiks  decay  of  gntDlte,  272.            ^^^H 

Paludnl  depo»il9,  336, 

Posl-Glaciat  decay  of  diabase.  2T3.                  ^^H 

Panlellerite.  72. 

FoBt-Jurassiu     weathering     ot     grano-       ^^^| 

PamfHti,  native.  128, 

dlorites,  2T4.                                                         ^^H 

Peat,  Its, 

^H 

■  Peat  lioga.  317, 

Potash,  in  soils,  replacing  power  of,  .170;        ^^H 

Pebble,  normal  shape  of,  348, 

soluble  in  soils,  37(;.                                       ^^H 

PotassiuDi,  as  a  constituent  of  Ibeearth's         ^^^H 

Pelites,  i:a. 

crust,    6;    relative    proporllou    of.   in         ^^^| 

Peperino.  140. 

^^H 

Peridotite,  described,  95;  wcuihorltig  of, 

2-ifi. 

Potomac  llaU,  323. 

'Paridotite-limburgite  gronp,  US. 

Potomac  formation,  313. 

Perlite.  77. 

PotStOQG.  101. 

Perlitic  structure.  35. 

Precious  serpentine,  115. 

Petroleum  described,  122. 

Pre-PalEoioie  decay  of  rocks,  275. 

Petrosllei,  TO, 

Primary  rocks,  51. 

Pheintcrysis  defined,  il. 

PrI  mar)-  constltnents  of  rucks,  10. 

Phlogoplte,  23. 

Principles  Involved  in   rm'k-n-eatherlng, 

Phonolite.  weathering  of,  217. 

173. 

Prnpyltite,  85, 

Protective  action.  o(  plants,  20:! ;  of  soil, 

271. 

Protogina,  67. 

'hospborns,    as    a    constituent  of   the 

earth's  crust,  7:  relativeproportion  of, 

Paeudotuffs.  140. 

In  rocks,  8, 

Psllomelane,  107. 

■bjUlte,  169. 

Pu-Jdiiigslone,  133. 

Miyslcal   and    chemicol    properties   of 

Pulnsklle,  TJ. 

rocks.  33, 

Pyrite,  as  a  rock  coustitaent,  29;  decom- 

•hyslcal condition  of  soils.  37a, 

position  of,  29.                                                              , 

>b?slc*l  manifeslationH  of   weatlierlng. 

Pyroclaslic  rocks,  140.                                                           ' 

341. 

Pyrolnsite.  107.                                                    ] 

PIcrite  pnrpbyriti's  described,  98. 

Pyropbyllite  schist,  16S.                                 ^^^M 
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of,  SB;  a8vo^CKNMltl«tBitt,Sl. 
Pyfoz0iilt»«ngltt«e  fRN^  90. 
FjTowsoitMf  dotetited,  9t;  wmffcering 

of » 235. 

Qoarrjiog  bj  aid  of  flio»  ia  India*  Itt. 

Quarry  water',  199»  861. 

QaarU,  110;  at  a  vo^  ooiiatlliiaai»  IS; 

the  moat  refraetoiy  mSaaraly  281. 
Quartz  basalt,  92. 
.  Qnartc-lree  porplisnfit,?!!. 
Quarts  porpbjry  deacribad,  QOl 
Quarts  Toina,  Infloanee  of  oontoua,  S0O. 
Qnartzite,  origin  of,  158;  leldqpatitie, 

disintegration  of,  261;    poliahad  bj 

wind-blown  sand,  287. 
Qnartsitea,  weathaiing  of ,  In  tto  DIatiiol 

of  Colombia,  251. 
Qoatemarj  deposits,  wealharing  of,  2B8L 
Qnitman  Mountains,  exftoHatlnn  of  lodos, 

182. 

Rainfall,  amonnt  reaeiiing  the  aoQ,  281. 

Bain  waters,  temperatoms  of,  198» 

BapUU,  140. 

Rate  of  weathering  inflnenoed  by  teiftaio, 
268 ;  by  composition,  260 ;  by  hnmldltgr, 
270 ;  by  climate,  278 ;  by  poaltloii«  270. 

Reaction  rims,  240. 

Regional  metamorphism,  156. 

Regolith,  classification  of,  300;  origin  of 
name,  299. 

Re;;ur  defined,  382. 

Relationship  between  plutonic  and  effu- 
sive rocks,  (>3. 

Relative  amount  of  material  lost  through 
weathering,  2H4. 

Relative  durability  of  minerals,  234. 

Relative  rapidity  of  weathering  among 
eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks,  271. 

Renssolaerite,  IIG. 

Residual  clays,  302 ;  in  caves,  233. 

Residuary  deposits,  301 ;  analysis  of,  306  ; 
names  proposed  for,  301. 

Results,  incidental  to  weathering,  266; 
of  weathering  due  to  position,  252. 

Retinite,  70,  129. 

Retinolite,  IIG. 

Rhodochrosite,  114. 

Rhombporphyry,  76. 

Rhyolite,  72 :  weathering  of,  255. 

Ribbons  in  slates,  155. 

River  channels  formed  by  rock-weather- 
ing, 243. 

River  erosion,  196. 

Rivers,  flood  plains  of,  289. 

Rock,  definition  of,  1 ;  disintegration  of 
on  Bering  Island,  199. 


Hat  Of,  11. 


Bodt  tenuMtatmca.  In  Afirlea.  188:  at 
BdlBbugh,  Sootland,  188. 

108;  ooaapiezl^  of  pM- 
»;  early  lafteoneoa  to,  135;  ea 
liOno  MooBtahi,  ]loBlaiia,248. 

BodEs,  abaoiptlva  powor  of,  198;  eheail- 
eal  oompodtkni  of,  4ft;  rlsssHkatka 
«f,  St;  oolor  of,  45;  oompoaad 
of  tnoigaaic  matatial,  mi; 
of  dteia  from  plaata  and  aalBalik  ms. 
^f^pfp^uBJ^ift  i/fltA  fwfttrafltioB  aadsf  aata* 
ialteaiipaKatorea,181;  fonMdthtoai^ 
thwnlfial  aironciltfis  lOn  foi  med  as  sail 
BMBlaiy  dapoalta,  139;  klnda  of,  16; 
moda  of  oeeuEfonoa,  40;  phyalealaal  ' 
ohSBsieal  piopartioa  of,  38;  apedifr 
graT^  of,  43. 

BMiflng  slate,  MieroatRietaTO  of ,  XTQl 

Boot  action,  how  manifeated,  8QS. 

Boota,  depth  of  panatnAioii,  la  mm 
and  8oi]a,8QS. 

Jfosio  de  Xemrnle,  98. 

Bottanatoiie,  origin  of,  967.  i 

Salt,  oomnioB,  119;  dlaintagratingeffMli 
of,  198. 

Sand,  flBollan,  816 ;  Sorhy'a  classHlfflirtiia 
of,  342 :  of  dunes,  sonrces  of,  296. 

Sand  blast  carving,  186 ;  natural,  185. 

Sand  dunes,  316;  formation  of,  296;  nte 
of  movement,  296. 

Sand  grains,  lasting  power  of,  197. 

Sandpipes,  formation  of,  260. 

Sandstone,  cause  of  disintegration,  217; 
cementing  matter  of,  132;  indaiati(Mi 
of,  256 ;  siliceous,  weathering  of,  23S; 
spheroidal,  weathering  4n,  217;  Hit- 
equal  weathering  of ,  248. 

Sandstone  concretions,  formation  of,  S7. 

Sandstones,  weathering  of,  249. 

Sanidin,  kaolinization  of,  238. 

Sanidin-oligoclase  trachyte,  77. 

Saprolite,  301. 

Satin  spar.  117. 

Saxonite,  97. 

Scheerite,  129. 

Schistose  structure,  34. 

Schists,  the,  168;  crystalline,  weathcriii^ 
of,  in  Brazil,  251*;  of  Cape  Eliabeth, 
weathering  of,  248 ;  origin  of,  156. 

Seacoast  swamps,  336. 

Secondary  constituents  of  rocks,  10. 

Secondary  minerals,  influence  of,  249. 

Sedentary  materials,  classification  oC 
300. 
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Sedimentarj*  rocks,  origin  of,  62. 

Selenite,  117. 

Seneca  oil,  1*2.'>. 

Septarian  nodules,  36, 114. 

Sericite,  23. 

Seri>entine,  composition,  30;  after  peri- 
<lotite,  {YI ;  orijjiu  of,  115, 159;  origin  of 
name,  31 ;  Harford  County,  Maryland, 
weathering  of,  226. 

Shale,  137. 

Sheet  defined,  50. 

Shell  limestone,  143. 

Shell  marl,  1443. 

Shell  sand,  143. 

Shore  ice,  transportation  by,  292. 

Siderite,  U4. 

Silica,  loss  of,  how  accounted  for,  237; 
lost  during  decomposition,  234;  possi- 
bility of  combination  with  iron  during 
rock  decomposition,  239;  solubility  of, 
238. 

Silicates,  114;  most  refractory,  235. 

Siliceous  sinter,  lOlK 

Silicified  wood,  110. 

Silicon  as  a  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  5. 

Sill  defined,  50. 

Simplification  of  compounds  incidental 
to  weathering,  265. 

Singing  sands,  143. 

Sink-holes,  formation  of,  259. 

Slaggy  structure,  34. 

Slates,  137. 

Slaty  cleavage,  origin  of,  155. 

Slickensides  defined,  54. 

Snow,  effect  in  promoting  decomposition, 
280. 

Snowfall,  influence  compared  with  rain-  | 
fall,  280. 

Soapstone,  Amherst  County,  Virginia, 
weathering  of,  226;  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  weathering  of,  227 ;  origin  of, 
101. 

Sodium  as  a  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  7. 

Sodium  chloride,  influence  in  decompos- 
ing feldspars,  178. 

Sodium  salts  in  soils,  371. 

Soil,  chemical  nature  of,  358:  capacity 
for  water,  379:  definition,  3;  mineral 
nature  of,  373 :  nitrates  in,  322 :  nitro- 
gen in,  372:  soluble  matter  of,  365; 
water  content  of,  281. 

Soil  cap,  creeping  of,  287. 

Soil  particles,  movements  of,  287. 

Soil  temperatures  at  Orono,  Maine,  184. 

Soils,  age  of,  38<J :  affected  by  plant  and 
animal  life,  .'WO:  affected  by  winds, 
'2\Hi ;  as  affected  by  man,  31)6 ;  classifi- 


cation, 381 ;  color  of,  384 ;  destructive 
process  of  formation,  360;  essential 
constituents  of,  ;^2;  fertility  of,  361; 
fertility  dependent  on  physical  condi- 
tion, 379;  how  affected  by  climates, 
367 ;  how  affected  by  leaching,  'MiS :  in- 
herited characteristics,  303,  360,  :W7 : 
mineral  composition  of,  373;  of  arid 
regions,  character  of,  3<i8;  of  arid  re- 
gions, coni|)osition  of,  3<i9;  of  humid 
regions.  comi>osition  of,  379;  of  Nile 
valley,  cause  of  fertility  of,  325 ;  phys- 
ical condition  of,  378;  resemblance  to 
parent  rock,  'MIO;  soluble  salts  in,  3<)9; 
the,  357;  weight  of,  381. 

Soluble  matter  in  fresh  and  decomposed 
rocks,  377. 

Soluble  salts  in  soils,  3()9. 

Solution,  189;  rate  increased  by  commi- 
nution, 192 :  relative  amount  of  mate- 
rial removed  in,  258. 

Sounding  sand,  143. 

South  Dakota,  rock -weathering  in,  279. 

Specific  gravity  of  r<H*ks,  43. 

Specular  iron  ore,  28. 

Sphserosiderite,  114. 

Sphagnous  mosses,  rate  of  growth,  317. 

Spheroidal  structure,  247. 

Spheroidal  weathering  of  sandstone,  247. 

Spherulitic  structure,  35. 

Spilite,  'M). 

Stalactite,  113. 

Stalagmite,  113. 

Stamford  dike,  pre-Palaeozoic  decay  of, 
275. 

Steatite,  116. 

Stone  inij)lements,  weathered,  273. 

Stone  Mountain,  Georgia,  weathering  of, 
245. 

Stratification  defined,  53. 

Stratified  rocks,  weathering  of,  248. 

Stratified  structure,  'M. 

Structure,  as  affecting  weathering,  249 : 
of  nu'ks,  33. 

Sub-soil  defined,  383. 

Succinite  described,  128. 

Sulphates,  117. 

Sulphuric  acid  formed  during  rock- 
weathering,  205. 

Swamp  deposits,  section  of,  317. 

Swamp  soils,  315. 

Swamps.causeof  ,316 ;  clas-sification  of  ,317. 

Syenite,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  weather- 
ing of,  214. 

Syenite-trachyte  group,  73. 

Syenites  described,  73. 

Table  Mountain  structure,  how  produced. 


Till.  138. 
Time  ecMbtaraUoiu.  S68. 
Time  Unltof  d*ca;,  3T3- 
TlUnio  Iran  m  a  rock 


ToiiBlit0,8S. 
TnohjtaadaMillwl.Te. 
l^mnapoitetton  und  depoaitlon  o{  dAris, 

286. 
Tmuportol  mkteriBls,  clnssl&ratloD  uf, 

SIS. 
Trap  rocks,  W. 
TnM,  1«0. 
Travertine,  118. 
Tmea,  eBeot  on  soils,  394. 
Trlanio  caD^inentle,   neaUieriDg   at, 

2M. 
Trlobttw  defliml,  41. 
TricllDio  teldaplirs,  15. 
Tri  polite,  142, 
Tniwlesworlliit*.  68. 
Tufa,  112, 
TolToida,  140. 
Tuffs,  139. 

Uiiitaite  described,  127. 
Ulmic  add,  189. 
Uiiakite,  68. 

Vallej  drift,  XAi. 

Valleys,    formed    by   decoiupositioD   of 

t;rveiistoue  dilie.t,  244. 
V.illeys  uf  soluLioD.  25a. 
Variolile.  HU,  '.<(>, 
VegelablB   matter,  deooiiiiiosiug   action 

of,  203. 
Veins  defined,  &4. 
Vi^rd  antique,  110. 
rente  <li  Oenorti,  98,  2ai. 
Venle  di  Peyti,  98. 
rente  di  Prato,  205. 
Vesicular  structure,  34. 
Viridite.30. 
Vitreous  or  E'lBsy  bI 
Vilrophyr,  TO. 
Voeesllfi,  74. 
Vnloauic  ashes,  140. 


Viilcanio  mutl,  140. 
Voleanic  neck  defiued,  51. 
Volcanic  necka,  oiigiD  of,  361. 

Wodu,  19».ail. 

Wad,  107. 

Water,  scUon  of,  in  dry  boU,  3T<J  ;  amMlit 
absorbed  hy  rocks.  198;  appsrent  p^  ' 
lecUve  aotton  ol,  aS3 ;  obciaksl  mUm 
Ol.  laS;  ctmUoila  or  Mil,  28,1;  eftak 
ol  treodng,  199;  expansire  tore*  «( 
(rMzliig,  198;  in  cavilies  of  qoMb; 
199 :  meCbanioal  action  of.  I!i5 ;  solnal 
power  augmented,  ItW;  solvent  pMV 
tcoteit,  m. 

Water  and  ice.  Indaence  in  Cjxnspottfic 
rock  dAris,  S87. 

Wuve  eroalOD.  rqiiditr  ol.  198. 

Waves,  erosive  action  ol,  198. 

Wealberins,  cbaracter  of,  Indicaliis  rf 
climate.  38t:  deSced.  174:  <IIf[«taH 
InklDdincolduid  vrarmc1iiiLate«,3l); 
eflaccinent  ol  cbaracturistici  cf.  SB; 
Incidental  resnlts.  'HiV^;  intlueuivl  kr  . 
crystalline  Btructiire.  343;  inducMi'  . 
bj  miueral  composition.  348;  ilda- 
cnced  by  (wsltion,  2T0;  inllnenreJ  If 
■tmcture  of  rock  masses.  244 :  irraga- 
lai,  dne  (o  lack  ot  homog^'ncitv,  SI; 
oC  alidesites,  274;  of  arpilliic,  U«- 
(ord  County,  Maryland,  22!';  nflissilt. 
Bohemia,  233 ;  of  basalt,  Kramv.  13; 


rocks,  228;  of  crystalline  soliiMs,  251; 
of  diabase,  Maiford,  M:i>..:l.  [m-etls, 
218;  o(  diabase,  Veno^ucl.i,  2'.'-';  «l 
diabase,  Stamford,  Conoee-licut.  ili; 
ot  diorite,  Albemarle  Counly,  Virginil. 
224;  ot  dolomltic  limaitonea.  39e;  <f 
amptlve  and  sedimeutary  rocks,  rdi- 
tive  rapidity  of,  2T1:  of  leldKp*ll« 
quarliite.  251 ;  ot  fine-gtained  tumw- 
geaeoits  rocks,  250;  ot  gneiss,  Albf- 
marleCountv, Virginia,  213;  otBTsni" 
or  the  District  ot  Columbia,  206:  of 
granite.  Lake  Huron,  275;  ot  gra"""- 
Hke's  Peak,   243;    of   graoo-diorila. 


274; 


:  of  li 


DI,  process  one  of  solutiou,  ■ZSi;  <d 
perldotite,  225;  ot  pbonolite,  217;  el 
pyroxeulte,  22S  \  ot  quartdie  beuldet! 
on  deserts,  2,56;  otquaitiile  in  tbeDli- 
trict  of  Colnmbtn,  2B1;  ot  rhyolitt, 
25,1;  of  soapstone,  Albemarle  Coiral J. 
Virginia,  23fi;   o(   soapstone,  FnitlM 
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County,  Virjriiiia,  2*J7;  of  syenite,  Lit- 
tle KcH-k,  Arkansas,  214;  rate  of,  2(18; 
rate  of,  intiuenoed  by  eliniate,  278 ;  rela- 
tive amount  of  material  lost  through, 
284 ;  surfjK'e  eontours  due  to,  2ri7 ;  ulti- 
mate pr«»duct  of,  .'^88;  unequal,  of 
bedded  mcks.  2.'».".. 

AVfjithered  stone  implements,  273. 

Webslerite,  100. 

W.'hrlite.  1)7. 

Wciirht  of  srdls,  381. 

Whirlwinds.  elTects  of,  346. 

White  ants,  effe<*ts  on  soils,  391. 

Williamsite,  115. 

Wind  action,  15."..  181,  202. 

Wind  action  ou  Cape  Cod,  297. 


Wind  action  on  W'yominjr  soils,  296. 
Wind-bh)wn  sand  ]K>lish,  2ri7. 
Wisconsin,  rock-weathering  in,  278. 
Wurtzilite  described,  126. 

Zeolites,  as  ("on.servators  of  pota.sh,  374; 
as  rock  constituents,  31 ;  at  Plombieres, 
375;  comi)ositionof,.'i2;  formed  indee]»- 
sea  bottom.^.  375;  in  soils,  374;  oripn 
of,  31 ;  i)ro<lucts  of  hydro-metanior- 
phism,  375. 

Zeolitic  matter  in  soils,  370. 

Zircon  syenite?,  79. 

Zonal  structure,  37. 

Zonal  structure  incident  to  weathering, 
258. 
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ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.S.,  F.G.S.A., 

Aiiislaitl  pTHftaor  a/  DynamU  Gtotsgy  and  Physical  Gtogntpky  at 

CbthiII  Univtrstty  : 

AKlicir  af  "Economic  Gtatogy  Bf  the  Umltd  Slates." 

8to.    Cloth.    48B  pp.    Price  91.40,  Det. 


"  I  regard  Professor  Tan's  book  as  one  of  the  first  publications  in  this 
country  to  embody  the  new  principles  and  advanced  methods  in  the 
study  of  physical  geography.  ...  It  seems  to  me  eminently  adapted 
as  regards  its  style  and  the  nature  of  the  illustrations  for  the  grade  of 
students  for  whom  it  is  intended ;  to  wit,  those  of  high  schools.  Most 
of  the  book  is,  indeed,  written  in  a  style  so  simple  and  plain  that  par- 
ticularly the  part  of  the  work  relating  to  physical  geography  might  well 
find  a  place  in  the  upper  class  of  many  of  the  grammar  schools." — J.  B. 
WoODWORTH,  Instructor  in    Geolagy,  Harvard  University,   Cambridge, 

"  ]  have  recommended  the  study  of  Professor  Tarr's  admirable  book 
to  be  recjuired  of  students  entering  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan." — Professor  Israel  C.  Russell,  Department 
ef  Seieme,  University  pj  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

"  It  is  beyond  fjuestion  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  elementary 
lexC-book  on  this  important  subject  which  has  yet  appeared."  —  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser. 

"  The  subject  is  treated  with  scientific  breadth,  accuracy,  and  fulness, 
and  is  presented  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  manner.  The  style  is 
clear,  forcible,  and  instructive.  In  fact,  the  entire  arrangement  of  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  with  abundant  illustrations,  most 
aptly  and  beautifully  executed,  explanatory  of,  and  giving  increased 
interest  to,  the  text,  altogether  makes  the  work  a  valuable  contribution 
to  science  and  well  adapted  (o  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges."  — 
F.  B.  Watson,  Superintendent  ef  Schools.  Chatham,  Tu. 
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•1 
^  I  have  leceivedltefessor  Tair't  fhyaicaLGec^^aidigr/aiid  have  read  j 
it  with  very  great  pleasure.  It  ^ve^  an  ezcdleiit  and  jgcnrate  |»eseii*  ^ 
tation  of  the  important  fisurts  rdative^to  the  sm^sKreof  the  ear^  and  die  | 
forces  acting  upcm  it" — Davh>  S.  JORSyur,  AesMent  ^mtifari  Vfiwer'% 
sity,  Col.  *      ;         '  1 

''  After^a  carefiil'  reading^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pnmocuice  it  a  most  % 
excellent  book.  Ptofessor  Tarr  has  given  ns  a  book  that  has  knig  bees  *; 
needed  in  the  preparatoiy  schods,  not  kA  merely  one  phase  of  die  sab-  ^ 
jecty  but  covering,  and  well  too/  the  entire  subject  of.  physical  geog-  ! 
raphy." — James  Perrin  SMnu^  Auadaie  B^essar  i^  Ge0iogy^  Sim^^ri  J 
Unwersftyf  CaL  ,    • 

"  I  have  reviewed  the  bodk  veiy  caiefidly,  and  it  is-ezcdDent  The 
chapter  on  storms  is  eqiedaHy  worthy  of  ammiendatidn.  I  have  ao» 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  use  is 
the  class-room.  The  mechanical  execution  of  die  book  is  beautifiL 
The  list  of  reference  books  at  die  end  oi  each  chapter  makes  it  e^ 
cially  valuable  to  teachers  and  students.'*  —  Ek>WARD  H.  McLachui^ 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Scuik  Hadky^  Mass. 

"  I  like  the  book  very  much.  It  is  fresh  and  modem  in  style,  and 
presents  the  subject  in  an  attractive  manner.  I  shall  recommend  its 
use  here  next  year."  —  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Department  of  BioloQ 
and  Geology^  Drury  College,  Springfield^  Mo. 

"  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  valuable  and  helpful.  In  clear,  orderly 
treatment,  in  the  selection,  character,  and  number  of  illustrations,  in  the 
prominence  given  to  the  physical  features  as  illustrated  in  our  own  coun- 
try, in  the  references  to  the  bibliography  of  the  various  subjects,  it  is 
certainly  very  much  the  best  book  accessible  to  the  American  teacher." 
—  Charles  B.  Scott,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  K 

"  Its  simplicity  of  statement,  very  full  treatment  of  all  points  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  lavish  use  of  most  excellent  illustrations,  call  forth 
my  hearty  approval  and  admiration."  —  Charles  F.  Yjug,  Master  Dear- 
born School,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass, 
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ECONOMIC    GEOLOGY 
UNITED   STATES. 

With   Briefer  Mention  of  Foreign  Mineral  Products. 
By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.S.,  F.G.S.A., 

AuiilaHl  frofisior  of  Gtolagy  =1/  Carntll  University. 

Second  Edition.  Revised,    $3.50. 


Comments. 


am  more  than  pleased  with  yout  new  '  EceinDmic  Geology  of  Ihe  United  States.' 
An  introduction  to  this  lulijecl,  fully  abreast  of  its  recent  ptogtcss,  and  especially 
adapted  to  American  itudcnts  and  leaders,  hu  been  a  desidiratwn.  The  book  is 
admirably  suited  for  class  use,  and  I  shall  adopt  it  ss  the  text-book  for  insttuclion  in 
Economic  Geology  in  Colorado  College.  It  is  essentially  accurate,  while  written  in  a 
pleasant  and  popular  style,  and  i>  one  of  the  few  books  on  practical  geology  that  the 
general  public  is  sure  to  pronounce  rcadaUe.  The  large  share  of  attention  given  to 
non-meljdlic  resources  is  an  especially  valuable  feature."  —  Fkancis  W.  Cracjin, 
Profiaer  of  Gtology,  AfiHtralogy,  and  PaUanlohgy  at  Celorada  Cellegt. 

"  I  have  examined  Professor  R.  S.  Tarr's  '  Economic  Geology  '  with  much  pleasure. 
It  fills  a  felt  want.  U  will  be  found  not  only  very  helpful  to  itudcnta  and  teachers  by 
furnishing  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  science,  but  it  places  within  easy  reach  of  the 
business  man,  the  capitalist,  and  the  alalesman,  fresh,  reliable,  and  complete  statistics 
of  our  national  resources.  The  numerous  tables  bringing  out  in  an  analytic  way  the 
comparative  resources  and  productiveness  of  uur  country  and  of  different  states,  are 
■  ipccially  convenient  and  admirable  feature.  The  work  is  an  interesting  demonstra- 
tion of  Ihe  great  public  importance  of  the  science  of  geology."  —  James  E.  Tuui), 
Statt  Ctologist,  SoulA  Dakota. 

"It  is  one  of  those  hooks  that  are  valuable  for  what  it  omils,  and  for  the  concise 
method  of  presenting  its  data.  The  American  engineer  has  now  the  ability  to  acquire 
the  latest  knowledge  of  the  theories,  locations,  and  statistics  of  the  leading  American 
ore  bodies  at  a  glance.  Were  my  course  one  of  text-lxioks,  I  should  certainly  use  it, 
have  already  called  the  attention  of  my  students  to  its  value  as  a  book  of  refer- 
"  —  EiiwARD  H.  Williams,  Pro/tssor  ef  AtiMiug,  Enginetrii^,  and  Gtology  at 
LthigA  Umversily. 

"  I  have  taken  time  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  and  it  gives  me  pleas- 
,Vte  to  say  that  it  is  very  satisfactory.  Regarded  simply  as  a  general  treatiBe  on 
,£cunomic  Geology,  it  is  a  distinct  advance  on  anything  that  we  had  before;  while 
'Is  relations  to  the  Economic  deposits  of  thb  country,  it  is  almost  a  new  creation, 
certainly  supplies  a  want  long  and  keenly  felt  by  both  teachers  and  general 
.rtndenta.  lis  ajipcarance  was  most  timely  in  my  case,  and  my  class  in  Economic 
Geology  are  already  using  it  as  a  tent-book,"  —  Wiluam  O.  Crosby,  AisUiaiti 
fra/tstBr  of  Structural  and  EiBtiemic  Giology  at  Iht  Maisatkaselis  iHStilutc  of 
Tithnohgy. 
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By  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

A  TEXT-BCX)K  OF  GEOLOGY- 

Third  XSdition.     $7.50. 

"  Mr.  Geikie  is  not  a  mere  man  of  learning,  but  a  very  successful  original  thinker ;  he  is 
also  endowed  with  excellent  judgment  in  the  fields  in  which  his  special  work  has  not  lam ; 
and  he  possesses  in  a  high  d^^ree  the  literary  faculty.  This  happy  union  of  qualifications 
has  enabled  him  to  write  a  text-book  which  marks  an  era  in  British  science.  .  .  .  This 
text-book,  while  stating  conclusions  as  definitely  as  the  condition  of  the  science  warrants, 
points  out  the  uncertainty  of  many  of  them,  and  is  full  of  suggestion  as  to  what  is  yet  to  be 
learned,  and  how  it  may  be  approached.  In  short,  it  is  a  candid  and  suggestive  book  as 
well  as  a  sound  one."  —  The  Nation, 

OUTLINES  OF  FIELD  GEOLOGY. 

16mo.    $1.00. 

•*  The  work  is  already  favorably  known  in  this  country,  especially  as  a  hand-book  for 
teachers,  but  in  revising  it  the  author  has  so  far  extended  its  scope  and  changed  its  order 
as  to  make  it  practically  a  new  book,  far  more  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  the 
original  pamphlet  was," — New  York  Evening  Post, 

GEOLOGICAL  SKETCHES, 

AT  HOME  AND   ABBOAD. 
With  niustrationB.     12mo.     $1.50. 

"  Most  of  these  sketches  have  found  their  way  into  different  periodicals,  but  the  lover 
of  geology  will  be  glad  to  see  them  in  this  form.  Dr.  Geikie  adds  to  his  great  acquire- 
ments in  this  branch  of  science  a  remarkable  faculty  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  cle.ir  .md 
attractive  language.  The  book  does  not  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  geological  treat- 
ment of  any  country,  but  describes  prominent  features  of  various  lands.  .  .  .  After  read- 
ing the  book  one  luis  a  keener  interest  in  the  earth,  and  the  study  of  its  structure  and  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place."  —  The  School  Jourtial, 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Third  Edition.    Illustrated.    12mo.    $1.10. 

"  We  hiivc  no  hirsit.ition  in  declaring;  the  book  an  excellent  one.  containing  exactly  suvh 
material  as  rtmders  it  especially  tittcil  tor  instruction.  More  than  that,  to  the  pers.\Mi  \\\v.\ 
no  geological  turn  of  mind  the  whole  in.itter  is  so  well  comi»ined,  and  the  expi.inatir.ns  ^o 
simple,  that  by  reading  the  volume,  nature's  actions  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  cm  L>.- 
bett'T  understood."  —  \t\o  I'cvc  'limes. 

"  l'rot'>sor  (ieikic  i>  i«'c<)gni/ed  in  England  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  tins 
science.  an<l  his  interesting  work  is  unusually  well  adapted  to  create  and  foster  a  taste  tor 
this  subject.  While  written  in  a  remarkably  plain  and  simple  style,  it  contains  .m  inim»-n^e 
amount  of  solid  and  useful  information,  and  is  profusely  iilustr.ited  with  engravings  o\  the 
various  fossil.^  ami  geological  formations."  —  Popnlar  Science  AWt'.f. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrated.     18mo.     $1.10. 

"  The  language  is  always  simple  and  clear,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  various  p>ienom- 
ena  are  no  iess  vivid  than  interesting;  th<*  lessons  are  never  dull,  never  wearisome,  ur.J 
they  can  scarc«-ly  tail  to  make  the  study  of  Physical  Geography  popular  xsherevor  they  a.t 
UStni."  —  .liiuicfriy. 

Questions  on  the  Same  for  Use  in  Schools.     18mo.     40  cents. 
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